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The  Dacha-Smoker. 

By  CULLE-N  GOULDSBURY. 

fProni  th«  African  (Monthly.) 


Over  across  the  river  the  world’s  asleep  to-night, 

With  mealie-leaves  a-quiver  and  glow-worm  lamps  alight. 

Hark  to  the  jackals  howling,  and  the  tawny  lion  prowling, 

.4nd  the  old,  grey  wolf  a-growling  where  the  fire-brands  are  bright! 

Look  where  the  white  road  wanders  away  beneath  the  moon ; 

List  where  the  leafage  squanders  its  wealth  of  slumber-tune. 

The  drowsy  Weed  has  sought  me  with  dreams  that  the  gods  have  taught  me, 
Dreams  that  the  Dacha’s  brought  me — a  drowsy,  dreamy  boon. 

Am  I  asleep  cw  waking? — I  hardly  know  nor  care. 

Only  the  leaves  are  quaking  up  on  the  kopje  there — 

Fires  are  redly  dying  in  huts  where  the  men  are  lying. 

And,  over  it  all.  the  sighing  of  ghosts  in  the  haunted  air. 
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Come!  let  the  glowing  embers  press  down  upon  the  bowl, 

What  boots  it  to  remember  the  striving,  and  the  toll 
Of  tears  the  gods  require,  of  sacrificial  fire. 

They  neither  dream  nor  tire — and  so,  they  hunt  my  soul. 

But — 1  am  old  and  weary,  have  buried  many  a  wife; 

And  winter-time  is  dreary,  the  winds  as  keen  as  a  knife — 

Never  a  soul  comes  nigh  me,  even  the  children  fly  me, 

Only  the  Dacha’s  by  me  to  lend  me  a  grip  on  life. 

Nama  is  long  forgotten — Zushe  the  bride  is  flown — 

The  sons  that  1  have  begotten  have  taken  wives  of  their  own ; 

By  day  1  list  to  the  clatter  of  women’s  pots,  and  their  chatter ; 

By  night — but  what  does  it  matter? — my  pipe  and  1  are  alone. 

The  huts  of  the  kraal  have  vanished,  caught  up  in  a  web  of  space, 

And  the  sentry  trees  are  banished  from  round  about  the  place; 

Through  a  belt  of  flame  and  fire,  still  hovering  ever  higher. 

On  wings  that  will  never  tire  1  circle  the  world  apace. 

Even  our  gods  are  dying,  fading  swiftly  away. 

And  the  WTiite  Man,  peering  and  prying,  teaches  us  how  to  pray — 

The  spirits  have  lost  their  power,  the  blood  in  our  veins  is  sour. 

And  the  goddess-queen  of  the  hour  is  Dacha,  the  Weed,  1  say! 

Dacha,  the  great  Dream-Mother,  taking  men  to  her  breast — 

What  should  we  want  with  other,  when  we  can  creep  to  rest 
With  soft,  green  leaves  to  hold  us,  and  curling  smoke  to  fold  us — 

But  the  white-faced  teacher  told  us  his  God  and  his  creed  were  best  ? 

So — ^let  me  turn  to  slumber,  shutting  out  the  sight 

Of  the  ghost-trees  none  may  number,  and  the  silver  moon’s  pale  height — 

Redly  the  fire’s  gleaming,  and  my  brain  with  fancies  teeming. 

As  I  float  to  the  Land  of  Dreaming  on  wings  of  the  World’s  Delight. 
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struggle  yet  of  a  people  to  rule  themselves.  That  outcome  will  deter¬ 
mine  incidentally  the  title  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  immortality.  Each  cen¬ 
tury  has  its  own  problems  and  each  its  own  proper  application  of  principles. 
To  insist  that  the  application  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  man  who  most  clearly  voiced  American  ideals  in  their  infancy  is 
the  political  need  of  the  twentieth  century  is  reactionary.  To  stand  at  the 
grave  of  Jefferson  is  not  progress.  But  to  discriminate  between  the  principles 
of  a  free  society  and  the  specific  policies  of  the  third  President  is  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  fundamental  and  the  ephemeral  elements  of  history. 

That  Jefferson  himself  knew  the  distinction  was  revealed  in  the  epitaph 
he  prescribed  for  his  tomb  at  Monticello.  Although  he  served  his  country 
as  Secretary  of  State,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  as  Minister  to  France,  as 
Vice-President,  as  President  and  as  the  purchaser  of  the  Louisiana  territory, 
he  would  have  none  of  these  things  written  above  his  grave.  For  three 
achievements  he  wished  to  be  known,  and  they  were  guarantees  of  civil,  re¬ 
ligious  and  intellectual  freedom.  And  so  he  directed  this  inscription  to  mark 
his  resting  place: 

“Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom  and  father 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.” 

The  twentieth  century  has  opened  with  the  promise  of  as  vexing  prob¬ 
lems  as  those  which  were  settled  in  the  nineteenth.  The  problems  are  in  a 
new  form,  but  the  principles  of  self-government  are  unchanged.  The  new 
problems  demand  solutions  equally  new,  but  those  solutions  must  be  sought 
in  the  light  of  the  same  principles,  because  human  nature  is  fundamentally 
unaltered.  To  leave  the  country  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  they  found  it 
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is  the  duty  of  the  present  generation.  Its  surest  line  of  guidance  is  a  twentieth 
century  application  of  American  political  principles.  In  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  found  the  relation  of  Thcwnas  Jefferson  and  To-morrow. 

“The  principles  of  Jefferson,”  wrote  .Abraham  Lincoln  in  1859,  “are  the 
definitions  and  axioms  of  free  society,  and  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded 
with  no  small  show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  ‘glittering  general¬ 
ities.’  Another  bluntly  calls  them  ‘self-evident  lies’  and  others  insidiously 
argue  that  they  apply  to  ‘superior  races.’  These  expressions,  differing  in 
form,  are  identical  in  object  and  effect — the  supplanting  the  principles  of  free 
government  and  restoring  those  of  classification,  caste  and  legitimacy.  ♦  *  ♦ 
All  honor  to  Jefterson — to  the  man  who  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  fore¬ 
cast  and  sagacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  document  an 
abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  embalm  it  there 
that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression.” 

In  the  pursuit  of  justice  and  righteousness  and  liberty  lies  the  legitimate 
mission  of  government.  When  a  nation  no  longer  hearkens  to  the  appeal  of 
spiritual  laws,  it  is  a  ready  prey  to  privilege,  whether  of  birth  or  wealth  of 
training,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  generally,  who  must  then  degenerate 
into  little  more  than  an  unthinking  mass.  Platitudes  are  tiresome,  but  the 
reiteration  of  fundamental  truths  is  demanded  by  the  proneness  of  men  to 
forget  ideals.  A  brief  outline  may  indicate  the  application  of  the  Jeffersonian 
political  creed  needed  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

The  dangers  of  decentralization  have  become  slight.  The  peril  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  concentrate  power  in  order  to  remedy  more  quickly  undoubted 
evils.  Popular  government  cannot  hope  to  be  evenly  good.  Give  the  worthy 
servants  of  the  people  power  to  become  their  rulers  and  less  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors  cannot  then  be  checked  in  corruption  and  oppression. 

.  There  is  a  twentieth  century  doctrine  of  State  rights.  It  is  not  that  of 
the  nineteenth.  It  has  no  suggestion  of  nullification.  It  carries  no  right 
of  secession.  It  does  demand  that  the  individual  States  shall  not  yield  to  the 
general  government  any  of  their  reserved  rights  or  functions.  Its  bearing 
upon  phases  of  the  questions  arising  from  the  growth  of  the  trusts  and  other 
protected  interests  and  upon  the  remarkable  rise  of  the  railroad  power  is 
clear.  Its  reason  for  existence  is  embodied  in  the  following  definition  by 
Jefferson: 

“The  way  to  have  good  and  safe  government  is  not  to  trust  it  all  to  one ; 
but  to  divide  it  among  many,  distributing  to  every  one  exactly  the  functions 
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he  is  competent  to.  Let  the  national  government  be  entrusted  with  the  defense 
of  the  nation  and  its  foreign  and  federal  relaticms;  the  State  government 
with  the  civil  rights,  laws,  police  and  administration  of  what  concerns  the 
State  generally;  the  counties  with  the  local  concerns  of  the  counties,  and 
each  ward  direct  the  interests  within  itself.  It  is  by  dividing  and  subdividing 
these  republics,  from  the  great  national  one  down  through  all  its  subordina¬ 
tions,  until  it  ends  in  the  administration  of  every  man’s  farm  and  affairs  by 
himself;  by  placing  under  every  one  what  his  own  eye  may  superintend, 
that  all  will  be  done  for  the  best. 

“What  has  destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in  every  government 
which  has  ever  existed  under  the  sun?  The  generalizing  and  concentrating 
all  cares  and  powers  into  one  body,  no  matter  whether  of  the  autocrats  of 
Russia  and  France  or  of  the  aristocrats  of  a  Venetian  Senate.  And  1  do  believe 
that  if  the  Almighty  has  not  decreed  that  man  shall  never  be  free  (and  it  is 
blasphemy  to  believe  it),  the  secret  will  be  found  in  the  making  himself  the 
depository  of  the  powers  respecting  himself,  so  far  as  he  is  competent  to 
them,  and  delegating  only  what  is  beyond  his  competency  by  a  synthetical 
process  to  higher  and  higher  orders  of  functionaries,  so  as  to  trust  fewer  and 
fewer  powers  in  proportion  as  the  trustees  become  more  and  more  oli¬ 
garchical.” 

Not  less  important  than  the  preservation  of  the  present  rights  of  the 
individual  States  is  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  executive,  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  arms  of  the  general  government.  Upon  this  depends  the 
future  of  America  as  a  government  of  laws,  rather  than  men.  The  peril  lies 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  a  popular  executive.  If  one  man  should  hold  the 
reins  of  power  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  years,  the  popularity 
that  would  give  him  more  than  two  terms  of  office  would  coerce  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  his  political  faith  into  blind  compliance  with  his  programme.  That 
would  destroy  the  legislative  check  upon  the  executive.  If  one  man  should 
remain  in  the  White  House  more  than  eight  years,  he  might  easily  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  name  a  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  would  naturally  choose  men  in  sympathy  with  his  legislative  pro¬ 
gramme.  Then  the  judicial  check  upon  the  executive  would  disappear.  There¬ 
in  lies  the  menace  of  the  “third  term”  to  American  institutions. 

In  1792,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Jefferson  told  President  Washington  “that  if 
the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  bodies,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary, 
could  be  preserved,  if  the  legislature  could  be  kept  independent,  1  should 
never  fear  the  result  of  such  a  government;  but  that  1  could  not  but  be  un¬ 
easy,  when  1  saw  that  the  executive  had  swallowed  up  the  legislative  branch.” 
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Next  after  insistence  upon  a  strict  construction  of  all  powers  delegated 
by  the  people  to  their  governing  representatives  comes  the  demand  for  rigid 
economy.  Only  such  tariff  duties  and  other  taxes  to  be  levied  as  would 
provide  a  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  decent,  orderly  and  econom¬ 
ical  administration  of  public  affairs — such  a  principle  contains  ample  guid¬ 
ance  as  to  the  proper  dealing  with  the  tariff  question  in  the  present  days  of 
American  industries,  which  can  and  do  sell  their  goods  more  cheaply  abroad 
than  at  home.  Were  the  revenue-raising  power  of  the  government  confined 
to  its  reason  for  existence,  the  trusts  might  need  but  little  further  regulation 
in  order  to  restrain  the  creature  trust  from  overshadowing  and  dominating 
its  government  creator.  An  imperium  in  imperio  is  a  menace  to  freedom, 
whether  that  power  within  a  power  be  a  coterie  of  favored  manufacturers 
seeking  tariff  protection,  a  fostered  class  of  banking  institutions  which  would 
develq)  an  asset  currency  within  its  own  control,  a  granger  class  which 
would  like  government  advances  upon  crops,  or  a  railroad  monopoly  that 
would  discriminate  among  business  men  in  their  necessary  dependence  upon 
common  carriers. 

Equally  important  with  the  strict  construction  of  all  delegation  of  power, 
and  with  rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  is  the  need 
for  honest  men  in  otfice.  These  three,  taken  together,  are  the  soundest  guar¬ 
antee  that  freedom  will  survive.  For  honesty  in  public  office  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  universal  education  of  the  people  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Education  enables  the  voter  to  form  a  trustworthy  judgment  as  to  his  public 
servants,  and  the  free  £ress  is  his  means  of  obtaining  the  facts  he  needs  in 
order  to  reach  such  a  judgment. 

No  better  definition  of  the  objects  of  that  primary  education  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  to  all  citizens  has  been  framed  than  that  set 
forth  by  Jefferson : 

“1.  To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for  the  transaction 
of  his  own  business. 

“2.  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself  and  to  express  and  preserve 
his  ideas,  his  contracts  and  his  accounts  in  writing. 

“3.  To  improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  faculties. 

“4.  To  understand  his  duties  to  his  neighbors  and  country,  and  to 
discharge  with  competence  the  functions  confided  to  him  by  either. 

“5.  To  know  his  rights;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice  those  he  re¬ 
tains;  to  choose  with  discretion  the  fiduciary  of  those  he  delegates;  and  to  no¬ 
tice  their  conduct  with  diligence,  with  candor  and  judgment. 
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“6.  And,  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and  faithfulness  all  the 
social  relations  under  which  he  shall  be  placed.” 

Of  this  statement  James  C  Carter,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  in  an  address 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  June,  1898,  declared: 

“It  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  hung  in  every  primary 
school  throughout  the  land  and  be  known  by  heart  to  every  teacher  and 
child  therein.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  a  statement  of  the  elements  of  rudi¬ 
mentary  education.  It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  every  good  citizen 
under  a  popular  government.” 

It  is  the  schoolhouse  that  will  justify  the  American  welcome  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  of  nearly  every  land  under  the  sun.  Were  it  not  for  education  immi¬ 
gration  would  be  converted  from  a  priceless  boon  into  a  deadly  peril  to  a 
free  society.  Not  only  the  intelligence  of  the  immigrant,  but  the  manners 
and  courage  of  the  native  bora  are  nourished  by  education. 

“It  is  the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  people,”  Jefferson  wrote,  “which  pre¬ 
serve  a  republic  in  vigor.  A  degeneracy  in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats 
to  the  heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution.” 

The  complement  of  the  schoolhouse  is  the  free  press.  Without  the  free¬ 
dom  of  publicity  education  could  no  more  hope  to  conserve  popular  govern¬ 
ment  to-day  and  to-morrow  than  when  Jefferson  asserted  that  “the  only 
security  of  all  is  a  free  press.  The  force  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  resisted, 
when  permitted  to  be  expressed  freely.  The  agitations  it  produces  must  be 
submitted  to.  It  keeps  the  waters  pure.” 

“Yellow  journalism”  is  a  cause  of  disquiet  in  many  patriotic,  disinterested 
minds,  but  the  sensationalism  of  the  day,  with  all  its  vulgarity  and  snobbish¬ 
ness,  is  too  shallow  to  have  much  influence  for  harm,  compared  with  a  sub¬ 
sidized  or  muzzled  press.  Leave  the  newspapers  free  and  an  educated  free 
people  may  trust  themselves  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false 
in  the  reports  and  discussions  of  the  really  important  affairs  of  the  time. 
American  history  has  borne  eloquent  testimony  repeatedly  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  people,  whose  early  leaders  felt  the  voters  could  trust  themselves. 

The  punitive  purging  power  of  publicity  has  given  fresh  evidence  of  its 
vigor  in  the  recent  New  York  State  investigation  into  the  business  of  life  in¬ 
surance  and  promises  results  in  the  world  of  railroad  finance,  sufficient  to 
curb  the  tendency  of  public  service  corporations  to  dominate,  and  often  cor¬ 
ruptly,  the  legislatures  of  many  States. 

In  the  territorial  expansion  of  American  power  also,  the  mission  of 
spiritual  laws  has  a  place.  The  two  greatest  steps  in  American  expansion. 
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the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  were  of  a 
character  not  contemplated  by  the  makers  of  the  constitution.  Of  Louisiana 
Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Breckinridge  in  August,  1803: 

“The  constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  terri- 
twy,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  union.  The  execu¬ 
tive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the  good 
of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the  constitution.  The  legislature 
in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties  and  risking  themselves  like 
faithful  servants  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  themselves  on  their 
country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized  what  we  know  they  would  have 
done  for  themselves,  had  they  been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.” 

The  problem  of  organizing  the  government  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
worked  itself  out  in  a  generation,  and  had  the  advantages  of  contiguous  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  similar  peoples  in  favor  of  its  solution,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  American  political  morality.  The  acquisition  of  a  transoceanic 
archipelago,  peopled  with  brown  and  yellow  races,  as  well  as  the  remain¬ 
ing  white  population  of  its  more  than  three  centuries  of  a  Spanish  ruling 
class,  raised  a  new  problem — how  to  govern  the  islands  so  that  wherever  the 
American  flag  flies,  it  shall  fly  as  an  emblem  of  liberty  rather  than  as  a 
symbol  of  dominion.  To  accomplish  this  mission  will  involve  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  free  society  under  the  American  aegis  in  the  Orient.  No  policy  of 
“benevolent  assimilation,”  no  exploitation  as  of  a  Roman  proconsular  prov¬ 
ince,  no  transmarine  domination  like  that  of  a  British  crown  colony  can  do 
it.  The  strongest  assurance  which  Americans  could  give  themselves  that 
they  have  not  allowed  their  ideals  to  become  tarnished  would  be  to  allow 
a  Filipino  preponderance  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
Filipinos.  The  best  form  of  education  in  the  use  of  power  consists  of  its  be¬ 
stowal  upon  the  pupil  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  intelligence  and  the 
character  of  the  pupil  will  permit. 

Finally,  as  for  the  basic  pnnciple  of  universal  suffrage,  Jefferson  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  Monticello  in  1813  wrote  to  John  Adams  as  follows: 

“1  agree  with  you  that  there  is  a  natural  aristocracy  among  men.  The 
grounds  of  this  are  virtue  and  talents.  *  *  *  There  is  also  an  artificial 
aristocracy,  founded  on  wealth  and  birth,  without  either  virtue  or  talents; 
for  with  these  it  would  belong  to  the  first  class.  The  natural  aristocracy  I 
consider  as  the  most  precious  gift  of  nature  for  the  instruction,  the  trusts 
and  government  of  society.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  in 
creation  to  have  formed  man  for  the  social  state  and  not  to  have  provided 
virtue  and  wisdom  enough  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  society.  May  we 
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not  even  say  that  that  form  of  government  is  the  best  which  provides  the 
most  effectually  for  a  pure  selection  of  these  natural  Aristoi  into  the  offices 
of  government?  The  artificial  aristocracy  is  a  mischievous  ingredient  in 
government,  and  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  ascendency.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“1  think  the  best  remedy  is  exactly  that  provided  by  all  our  constitutions, 
to  leave  to  the  citizens  the  free  election  and  separation  of  the  Aristoi  from  the 
Pseudo-Aristoi,  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  general,  they  will  elect  the 
really  good  and  wise.  In  some  instances,  wealth  may  corrupt  and  birth 
blind  them ;  but  not  in  sufficient  degree  to  endanger  society.” 

There  is  a  school  of  thinking  at  present  which  grants  that  Jefferson’s 
confidence  in  universal  suffrage  was  justified  in  his  own  time  because  of  the 
comparatively  homogeneous  character  of  the  population  and  the  wide  diffu¬ 
sion  of  intelligence  in  the  early  days  of  American  independence.  These  ob¬ 
servers  find  in  the  experience  of  the  more  recent  decades  a  testimony  of  failure, 
and  many  of  them  cite  the  scandals  of  city  government  in  proof.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  prefer  the 
government  of  cities  by  appointive  commissions,  and  has  used  the  results 
achieved  by  commission  government  in  Galveston,  Texas,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  the  remedy.  Publicity  and  the  common  school  education  of 
the  children  of  the  more  ignorant  im.migrant  population  of  the  last  fifty  years 
are,  however,  beginning  already  to  uphold  the  contrary  belief  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  universal  suffrage  will  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  people  will  consent  to  any  curtailment  of  their 
power.  Rather  are  they  reaching  out  for  more  power  by  trying  to  elect  as 
representatiyes  men  who  will  carry  out  the  popular  will,  instead  of  substitut¬ 
ing  therefor  their  own  discretionary  judgment.  The  future  rests  with  the 
growth  of  popular  intelligence  as  to  how  to  instruct  representatives.  The 
American  people  need  the  Jeffersonian  ideals  of  a  free  society. 
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Roses. 

By  L.  MATHLSON. 

(Prom  Chambera'a  Journal.) 


Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marochal  Niel, 

Crimson  Damask  and  Maiden’s  Blush: 

All  queens  of  beauty  whose  petals  feel 
Like  silk  or  velvet  or  softest  plush; 

And  yet  I  would  give  them  all,  heart  knows, 

For  tliat  hive  of  fragrance — a  red  moss-rose. 

My  hands  are  filled  with  these  regal  blooms, 

And  their  scent  is  sweet;  but  my  thoughts  go  far; 

To  a  little  garden  of  rich  perfumes, 

To  a  summer  tryst  ’neath  the  evening  star. 

For  there  in  the  dusk,  from  a  certain  tree. 

Love  offered  a  red  moss-rose  to  me. 

Tile  spirit  of  gladness  had  touched  that  hour. 

And  a  thrush  still  sang  by  his  quiet  nest; 

The  month  was  June  and  the  earth  in  flower; 

Pale  fire  gleamed  under  the  opaline  west; 

But  a  moonbeam  silvered  the  waning  light 

As  we  kissed  In  the  shadow  and  said  good-night. 

Crimson  Damask  and  Marechal  Niel, 

Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Maiden’s  Blush; 

All  odorous  blooms;  but  the  scents  that  steal 
From  a  little  garden — Hush!  memory,  hush! 

Only  my  heart  and  the  honey-bee  knows 

What  sweets  may  lie  in  a  red  moss-rose. 
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The  Second  Duma. 

By  L.  J.  DILLON. 

<From  the  Contempormry  Review.) 


PTBR  a  parliamentary  inter¬ 
regnum  of  seven  months  the 
second  Russian  Duma  has 
foregathered  in  the  Tavrida 
Palace,  but  under  auspices  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  last  year. 

This  time  there  was  no  monarch  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  peasant  and  to 
welcome  Russia’s  “best  men”;  there 
were  no  ceremonies  except  those  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  no  pageantry,  no 
eloquence.  Indeed,  nothing  so  signifi¬ 
cant  could  well  be  more  matter  of  fact 
and  prosaic  than  was  the  meeting  in 
the  palace.  The  essence  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  consisted  in  the  perusal  of  a 
tamely  written  address  by  a  sallow¬ 
faced  official  who  looked  as  though  he 
might  have  .been  a  portrait  of  one  of 
Catherine’s  dignitaries,  who,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  waving  of  a  magician’s 
wand,  had  stepped  down  from  the 
frame  of  a  mellow  canvas  and  appeared 
before  five  hundred  individuals,  most 
of  whom  could  hardly  realize  what  they 
had  come  >.o  accomplish. 

As  usual,  a  bad  beginning  was  made, 
owing  largely  to  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  government.  For  instance,  it 
was  understood  the  evening  before  that 
a  member  of  the  Right  would  propose 
three  cheers  for  the  Czar.  This  was 
known  both  to  the  Constitutional  Dem¬ 
ocrats — or  “Cadets,”  as  they  are 
termed  for  shortness — and  to  the 
authorities.  Now  the  “Cadets,”  who 
dominated  the  first  Duma,  aspire  to 
lead  the  second,  and  regard  their  lead¬ 
ers  as  mlnisters-elect,  were  resolved 


not  to  stand  up  at  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  not  to  cheer  him,  and  even 
to  remain  seated  when  listening  to  his 
ukase.  Foreseeing  all  these  incidents, 
say  those  whom  experience  has  en¬ 
dowed  with  wisdom,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  and  to  instruct  Privy 
Councillor  Golubeff,  who  opened  the 
Duma,  to  call  for  three  cheers  for  the 
Czar.  He  should  have  done  it,  not-  a 
member  of  the  Right.  That  would 
have  deprived  the  “Cadets"  of  the  pre¬ 
text  for  remaining  seated  which  they 
since  put  forward,  that  it  would  have 
been  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  word  of  command  issued  by 
their  political  adversaries.  And  if  in 
answer  to  GolubefTs  summons  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  deputies  had  refused  to  rise, 
he  might  have  appealed  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  house.  At  present  all  this  and 
much  more  is  clear  to  the  government, 
which  has  at  least  one  characteristic 
trait  in  common  with  Epimetheus. 

Tlie  “Cadets”  then  remained  seated, 
and  offered  what  has  been  taken  as  a 
wanton  and  petty  Insult  to  the  monarch 
with  whom  they  profess  themselves 
ready  to  work.  Pettiness  is  an  unpar¬ 
donable  sin  in  statesmen  and  those 
who  hope  to  become  statesmen.  The 
more  one  differs  from  others  in  matters 
of  genuine  importance,  the  more  one 
should  endeavor  to  conform  to  them  in 
trifles.  Even  Republicans  might  con¬ 
sistently  honor  a  king  or  an  emperor 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  state. 
But  the  refusal  of  Anarchists  to  rise 
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was  Intelligible.  They  made  no  profes¬ 
sions  of  readiness  to  collaborate  with 
the  monarch.  The  “Cadets’  ’’  attitude 
was  queer  and  unbecoming.  There  was 
something  tragi-comlcal  in  the  con¬ 
vulsive  way  in  which  some  undecided 
deputies  among  them  sprang  to  their 
feet,  looked  round,  and  seeing  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  chamber  seated,  flopped 
down  heavily  on  the  smooth  wooden 
chairs,  then  started  up  again  and  down 
again.  The  fitful  movement  was  s3Tn- 
bolical.  If  it  needed  an  accompani¬ 
ment  in  words,  one  can  Imagine  the 
leaders  approaching  the  throne  from 
which  they  hope  to  receive  ministerial 
portfolios  one  day  and  exclaiming 
dramatically:  “Caesar,  morituri  te  non 
salutant.” 

What  a  curious  assemblage  of  types 
and  individuals,  tongues  and  races  this 
Duma  is!  Cossacks  and  priests,  law¬ 
yers  and  ploughmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  Orthodox  bishops 
and  free-thinking  Moslems,  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  Tartars,  Germans, 
Bashkirs,  Poles,  Letts,  Moldavians, 
Lithuanians,  Revolutionists,  Grace- 
of-God  Monarchists.  Anarchists,  Nihil¬ 
ists,  elbow  each  other  or  sit  cheek  by 
jowl  in  the  spacious  lightsome  hall. 
And  all  of  them  are  professional  legis¬ 
lators.  Many  of  the  brawny  men  of 
the  people  look  as  if  they  had  been 
suddenly  taken  from  the  plough,  the 
anvil,  the  lathe  but  yesterday,  and  had 
come  by  express  to  throw  light  upon 
the  intricacies  of  the  agrarian,  financial 
and  other  imperial  problems,  and  to 
step  in  boldly  where  learned  specialists 
and  experienced  administrators  had 
hesitated  to  tread.  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam  was  never  addressed  to 
them. 

Excellent  men  they  may  be  as  farm¬ 
ers,  mechanics,  laborers,  as  husbands, 
fathers  or  sons,  as  Christians,  Moham¬ 
medans  or  Buddhists;  but  judging  by 
received  standards  they  have  ns  much 
vocation  for  making  laws  for  the  vast 
Russian  empire  as  a  stonecutter  has  to 
make  a  lady’s  watch.  Most  of  them 
know  less  of  the  mechanism  of  consti¬ 


tutional  government,  of  the  work  of  a 
parliament,  of  the  requisites  of  good 
legislation,  than  of  comparative 
anatomy  or  Hegelian  philosophy.  But 
the  election  day  was  their  Pentecost, 
and  they  have  received  the  spirit.  'The 
very  words  which  will  daily  and  hourly 
strike  their  ears  in  this  assembly  of 
Improvised  legislators  awaken  no  ideas 
in  their  brain,  conjure  up  no  pictures 
in  their  imagination. 

***••• 
Russia  is  suffering  from  a  recru¬ 
descence  of  revoluflonary  fever  which 
political  parties  had  the  power  to 
bring  on,  but  are  impotent  to  allay. 
A  mutinous  spirit  permeates  large 
categories  of  the  nation,  dissatisfaction 
is  widespread,  and  unrest  is  noticeable 
everywhere.  Nobody  has  faith  in  the 
government,  whose  acts  appear  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  vacillation  and  to  be 
executed  by  a  palsied  arm.  No  party 
can  build  plans  upon  its  promises  or 
trust  fheir  cause  to  its  safe  keeping. 
It  trims,  ft  veers,  it  blows  hot  and  cold, 
steers  north  and  south.  Before  the 
vanguard  of  the  revolution,  which  is 
composed  mainly  of  students  who  do 
not  study  and  of  workmen  who  are  out 
of  employment,  it  recoils  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  awe  and  dread  and  contempt. 
It  cherishes  convictions  which  it  rele¬ 
gates  to  the  limbo  of  disembodied 
ideas;  it  acknowledges  the  efficacy  of 
measures  which  it  has  not  the  courage 
to  employ;  It  foresees  real  dangers 
which  it  would  fain  ward  off,  but  only 
by  means  of  aTspell.  It  is  startled  by 
its  own  shrill  voice,  frightened  by  its 
own  shifting  shadow,  neither  trusted 
by  its  friends  nor  feared  by  its  enemies. 
The  only  function  it  discharges  at 
present  is  to  maintain  an  armistice  be¬ 
tween  the  regime  and  anarchy  until 
such  time  as  the  forces  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  are  ready  to  be  unleashed.  And 
then  it  is  not  merely  the  Cabinet  or  the 
institution  of  deml-autocracy  which 
will  be  affected;  most  probably  the 
regime  itself  and  its  highest  and  oldest 
and  most  powerful  representatives  will 
all  be  engulfed  together. 
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Viterbo:  The  City  of 

Popes  and  Conclaves. 

(From  Blackwood’s  Magazine.) 


BNLY  recently  connected  by 
rail  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  by  a  stu¬ 
diously  inconvenient  line, 
Viterbo  has  been  left  outside  of  tbe 
r^ulatlon  tourist  track.  This  is  a 
matter  of  regret  (for  the  sake  of  the 
tourist),  for  in  few  places  In  Italy  are 
the  evidences  of  medievalism  more  in¬ 
tact,  or  can  more  Interesting  historic 
memories  be  found. 

This  city,  that  stands  at  an  altitude 
of  over  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
South  Ejtruscan  plain,  and  which  is 
still  bounded  by  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  the  dense  Cimmerian  forest, 
is  the  only  Etruscan  stronghold  that 
continued  to  be  important  after  the  fall 
of  Rome.  It^  history  is,  in  miniature, 
the  history  of  all  Italy,  a  history  of  in¬ 
ternecine  warfare,  of  conquest  by  bar¬ 
barians,  of  oppressions  by  Pope  and 
emperors  in  turn,  of  liberty  and 
tyranny,  of  fanaticism  and  culture.  • 

If  we  may  trust  the  local  chronicles, 
it  was  even  the  first  city  In  Italy  to 
become  an  independent  commune.  This 
was  in  the  eleventh  century,  just  when 
these  species  of  miniature  republics 
first  rose  into  being.  In  1100  the  fa¬ 
mous  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany, 
then  overlord  of  the  town,  included  it 
in  her  celebrated  grant  to  the  papal 
see,  which  came  to  be  called  the  Patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter.  In  this  wise  Viterbo 
became  by  right  a  papal  city.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Popes  and  the  Romans 
entered  upon  their  long  wars  of  con¬ 


flicting  interests,  Eugenius  III.  should 
have  migrated  to  Viterbo,  and  thus 
prove  the  first  pontiff  to  seek  an 
asylum  amid  its  walls,  and  to  install 
there  his  pontifical  court.  By  so  doing 
he  laid  the  seeds  of  that  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  Viterbo  and  Rome  which  lasted 
for  many  centuries,  and  might  be  said 
to  have  survived  to  this  hour,  so  reluc¬ 
tant  were  the  Vlterbese  to  be  connected 
by  rail  with  Rome,  and  so  inconvenient 
and  slow  and  miserable  in  all  respects 
is  the  service  that  links  them  with  the 
outer  world. 

I  had  long  desired  to  see  this  city, 
famed  for  its  beautiful  fountains  and 
beautiful  women.  I  was  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  for  to  much  beauty,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prepared  to  find  it  had  pre¬ 
served  such  a  pronounced  medieval 
character.  To  begin  with,  it  still  owns, 
almost  Intact,  its  Longobard  walls  and 
towers,  that  surround  it  for  the  space 
of  five  kilometers,  broken  only,  as  of 
old,  at  stated  intervals  by  six  gates,  of 
which  four  were  renovated  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  while  two  still  exhibit 
all  the  majestic  solemnity  of  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  century  architecture.  It 
is  by  the  so-called  Porta  Romana  that 
the  city  is  commonly  entered,  so  named 
because  it  abuts  on  the  classic  Via 
Cassia  that  connected  Florence  with 
Rome.  It  was  inaugurated  solemnly  In 
1653,  on  one  of  Innocent  X.’s  visits  to 
Viterbo — a  place  he  was  partial  to,  as 
it  was  close  to  his  favorite  summer 
villa,  and  his  equally  favorite  sister-in- 
law,  the  dissolute  Olimpia  Maidalchini 
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Pamfili.  Innocenziana  was  the  official 
name  bestowed  on  the  gate,  but  the 
people  would  have  none  of  that,  and 
though  the  door  is  covered  with  adula¬ 
tory  inscriptions  to  this  Pope,  Porta 
Romana  it  was  named  by  the  people 
and  Porta  Romana  it  remains. 

What  strikes  the  stranger  on  first 
beholding  it  are  the  marks  of  cannon 
balls  upon  its  stately  surface.  These 
are  records  of  the  FYench  Republican 
assault  in  1799.  And  next  the  tall 
statue  of  a  female  rose-crowned  saint, 
whose  slight  figure  rises  into  the  air 
above  the  topmost  pinnacle.  This  is 
the  image  of  Viterto’s  great  glory,  her 
own  particular  patron,  who  figures  in 
the  Roman  calendar  as  St.  Rosa  of 
Viterbo,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  St.  Rosa  of  Lima,  whose  feast 
falls  about  the  same  date. 

In  St  Rosa,  in  her  deeds,  in  her 
festival — that  is  honored  and  kept  in 
quaint  fashion  to  this  hour — the  medie¬ 
val  story  of  the  city  itself  is  in  a 
measure  adumbrated.  This  young 
saint,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  was  born  in  1235,  when  the 
emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
had  temporarily  wrested  Viterbo  from 
the  papal  possession,  and  furthermore, 
when  the  emperor  then  in  power  was 
no  other  than  that  most  modern  and 
most  enigmatic  figure,  Frederick  II. 
of  Suabin — an  Italian  by  birth,  an 
Oriental  at  heart,  an  eclectic  and  an 
esthete,  no  barbarous  rough-handed 
Teuton.  Under  his  sway  every  heresy 
and  opinion  had  freedom  to  make  itself 
heard,  and  it  so  chanced  that  in  Viter¬ 
bo,  a  city  always  Interested  in  religion 
and  attracted  to  mystic  speculation,  the 
schism  of  The  Patarines  exerted  wide¬ 
spread  influence. 

In  vain  had  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
launched  his  anathemas  against  the 
place.  His  voice,  his  threats,  were 
disregarded.  Yet,  where  he  failed,  a 
tender  child  was  destined  to  succeed. 
This  mere  baby,  who  from  her  birth 
almost  had  evinced  a  predilection  for  a 
religious  life,  began  at  the  age  of  ten 
to  preach  in  the  houses  and  streets  of 
Viterbo,  exbrting  her  fellow-citizens  to 


lead  austerer  lives,  to  shut  their  ears 
to  heretical  preachings,  to  refrain  from 
bloodshed  and  deeds  of  violence.  She 
incited  them  further  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  thit  arch  demon,  the  heretic 
Frederick,  and  to  restore  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  their  legitimate  ruler,  the 
Pope  of  Rome. 

And  her  words  fell  on  fruitful 
ground.  The  city  grew  more  peaceful, 
deeds  of  violence  decreased,  the  moral 
standard  was  raised,  and  the  Imperial¬ 
ists  were  openly  flouted.  Indeed,  the 
latter  attained  such  proportions  that 
finally  the  political  authorities  saw 
themselves  constrained  to  interfere. 
But  since  they  shrank  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  persecuting  a  tiny  girl,  and  also 
feared  the  people,  who  adored  their 
“little  saint,”  as  they  already  called 
her,  Frederick’s  viceroy  hit  on  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  banishing  her  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  from  the  city  in  the  depth  of  winter 
when  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground. 

The  Cimmerian  forest  was  in  those 
times  a  spot  to  fear,  for  wild  beasts 
and  yet  wilder  men  infested  it.  Never¬ 
theless  Rosa  and  her  parents  passed 
through  all  these  dangers  with  safety, 
finding  a  temporary  refuge  in  a  small 
neighboring  town  where  Rosa  con¬ 
tinued  her  ministry,  inciting  the  pop¬ 
ulation  against  Frederick,  and  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  lead  holier  lives  and  to 
close  their  ears  to  the  heresies  that 
had  also  penetrated  into  this  district. 
When  she  had  successfully  stirred  them 
up,  she  deemed  it  time  she  should  carry 
her  propaganda  elsewhere.  But  ere 
parting  from  ihem,  on  the  morning  of 
December  5,  1250,  she  thus  addressed 
them: 

“Be  of  good  cheer,  rejoice  much,  for 
in  a  little  while  a  great  victory  will  be 
yours.  For  know  that  the  mighty  one 
who  oppresses  you  and  persecutes  us 
is  now  near  to  his  end,  and  the  Church 
of  Jesus  is  about  to  return  to  its  su¬ 
preme  pastor.” 

Nor  had  the  world  long  to  wait  for 
the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy.  Fred¬ 
erick,  betrayed  by  his  friend,  Piero 
della  Vigne,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the 
imprisonment  in  Bologna  of  his  fa- 
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Torlte  6on,  Enzio,  distracted  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  Germany  a  pre¬ 
tender  was  endeavoring  to  usurp  the 
empire,  after  roaming  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Italy  distractedly  (though 
ever  avoiding  Florence,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  oracle,  he  feared  to  die), 
died  rather  suddenly  in  Fiorentino, 
near  Lucera,  in  Apulia,  December  13, 
1250,  thus  fulfilling  both  Rosa’s  pre¬ 
diction  and  that  of  the  earlier  sooth¬ 
sayer. 

Four  months  after  this  death  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  reacquired  the  papal  patri¬ 
mony,  and  the  Guelph  party  were  once 
more  in  power.  It  was  then  that  the 
people  of  Viterbo  razed  to  the  ground 
the  sumptuous  palace  Frederick  was 
building  for  himself — and  what  splen¬ 
did  palaces  he  could  build  all  the  world 
knows  who  has  been  to  Apulia  and  seen 
Lucera  or  Castel  del  Monte.  And  such 
was  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Ghibel- 
llne,  that  It  was  decreed  that  the  town 
walls  be  enlarged  to  cut  right  through 
the  area,  in  order  that  none  should  ever 
again  dwell  upon  the  ground  that  this 
impious  man  had  desired  to  occupy. 
To  this  hour  can  be  seen  vaults,  arches, 
subterranean  passages,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  city  walls,  that  mark  all  that 
is  left  of  this  great  monarch’s  palace. 

When  Rosa  heard  of  Frederick’s 
death  she  at  once  returned  to  her  na¬ 
tive  city,  with  the  intention  of  spend¬ 
ing  her  remaining  years  in  seclusion 
and  meditation.  It  is  curious  to  learn 
that  she  applied  in  vain  to  the  nuns 
of  her  parish  church  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  their  order.  Whether  from 
Jealousy  or  other  reasons  unexplained, 
her  reque.st  was  repeatedly  refused. 
She  then  founded  a  little  informal 
order  of  her  own;  but  before  retiring 
from  the  world  she  sent  a  message  to 
the  nuns  who  had  refused  her  com¬ 
pany,  telling  them  that  though  they 
spumed  her  from  them  living,  they 
would  be  constrained  to  have  her 
among  them  dead;  and  furthermore, 
that  she  would  prove  a  source  of  gain 
and  honor  to  their  community.  Soon 
after,  worn  out  with  self-imposed 
privations  and  fatigiies,  Rosa  herself 


died,  surviving  her  arch-enemy  but 
eighteen  months. 

Once  more  her  prophecy  was  to  be 
verified.  The  body  of  Rosa,  whom  Vi¬ 
terbo  had  already  acclaimed  as  a  saint, 
though  the  Church  had  not  yet  canon¬ 
ized  her,  was  laid  to  rest  in  her  parish 
church.  Five  years  after,  Alexander 
IV.  established  his  papal  court  at  Vi¬ 
terbo.  Soon  after  there  appeared  to 
him  in  his  sleep  a  vision  of  the  sainted 
damsel.  She  spoie  to  him,  and  en¬ 
joined  him  to  disinter  her  body  and  re¬ 
move  it  to  the  convent  of  St.  Damian, 
where  she  bad  so  desired  to  find  her¬ 
self  when  alive.  The  Pope,  who  re¬ 
garded  this  vision  as  a  dream,  took  no 
heed  of  the  saintly  Injunction.  Three 
nights  after  it  was  repeated.  The  Pope, 
however,  still  deemed  that  it  was  a 
mere  hallucination. 

Yet  a  third  time  was  the  vision  re¬ 
peated,  and  this  time  the  saint  was 
more  emphatic  and  energetic  in  her 
commands.  And  since  it  appeared  that 
his  Hclinets  required  a  sign,  she  bade 
him  set  forth  for  her  tomb,  telling  him 
he  would  find  it  strewn  with  red 
roses,  and  roses  would  also  be  seen 
within.  The  next  morning  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  all  the  cardinals  at 
Viterbo  and  a  large  body  of  clergy, 
set  out  for  the  church  where  Rosa  lay 
buried. 

And  the  story  has  it  that  the  grave 
was  found  as  the  vision  had  foretold; 
and  when  the  grave  was  opened,  the 
body  of  the  young  girl  was  seen  to 
be  uncorrupted.  Whereupon  the  Pope 
caused  it  to  be  put  into  a  richly  carved 
urn,  and  four  cardinals,  followed  by 
the  pontiff  in  person,  bore  it  on  their 
shoulders  to  St.  Damian.  Thus  the 
nuns  who  had  rejected  Rosa  living  were 
indeed  obliged  and  glad  to  accept  her 
dead.  From  that  day  forth  the  name 
of  the  church  was  changed  to  that  of 
St.  Rosa,  her  canonization  was  effect¬ 
ed  ,and  the  Pope  decreed  that  the 
record  of  his  vision  should  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  Viterbo  in  perpetuity.  And 
since  he  beheld  the  saint  for  the  third 
and  last  time  on  the  night  between 
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September  3  and  4,  this  eve  was  chosen 
for  the  celebration. 

To  this  day  is  the  feast  kept,  and 
this  with  increasing  rather  than  de¬ 
creasing  enthusiasm.  At  what  in  Italy 
is  called  the  first  hour  of  night — that 
is,  after  Ave  Maria — on  the  evening 
of  September  3,  all  Viterbo  is  astir,  and 
not  only  all  Viterbo,  but  hundreds  who 
have  come  from  far  and  near  to  be 
present  at  the  fete.  For  some  days 
a  huge  wooden  shed  has  overtopped 
the  high  Porta  Romana,  sheltering  the 
tower-like  erection  that  on  this  eve  is 
borne  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
enclosing  the  effigy  of  the  girlish 
saint.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first 
star  in  the  evening  sky,  sixty-four 
stalwart  men,  especially  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  regard  this  selection 
as  a  high  honor,  assemble  before  the 
shed  and  lift  the  huge  erection  upon 
their  shoulders  to  the  shout  of  “Evviva 
St.  Rosa.”  Tis  tower-like  structure, 
brilliantly  lighted  with  hundreds  of 
small  oil  lamps,  clianges  its  form 
every  four  years,  increasing  in  height, 
elegance  and  splendor.  The  latest 
model  is  a  graceful  species  of  Gothic 
tabernacle,  not  unlike  some  of  the 
frames  of  Trecento  pictures,  and  en¬ 
closes  on  each  of  its  four  sides  pictured 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  while 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy 
that  shelters  her  effigy.  The  bearers, 
all  dressed  in  pure  white  with  bright 
red  sashes,  literally  run  with  the  heavy 
mass  (the  present  tower  weighs  over 
four  tons  and  is  fifty-two  feet  high) 
through  the  narrow’,  cobblestone-paved 
streets  of  Viterbo,  never  allow’ing  the 
structure  to  sway  or  totter  for  one  in¬ 
stant;  so  that,  except  one  looks  be¬ 
neath,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  brightly 
lighted  tower  moved  of  its  own  accord. 
Only  at  stated  intervals,  in  a  few  open 
spaces,  does  it  halt,  and  here  the  bear¬ 
ers  cause  it  to  gyrate  upon  itself — a 
strangely  peculiar  and  picturesque 
sight. 

• 

And  thus,  with  these  brief  interrup¬ 
tions,  does  the  lighted  tower  traverse 
the  tortuous  medieval  streets  of  Viter¬ 
bo,  overtopping  the  tallest  houses,  un¬ 


til  at  last,  with  a  yet  quicker  run.  It 
in  carried  up  the  rough,  steep  incline 
that  leads  to  St.  Rosa’s  Church,  where 
it  is  deposited  for  the  night. 

The  spectacle  is  really  unique,  fairy¬ 
like.  And  a  curious  point  is  this,  that 
though  the  whole  show  is  in  honor  of 
a  Church  hero,  the  Church  has  no  part 
in  the  pageant.  It  is  to  the  strains  of  a 
military  brass  band  that  the  saint’s 
tow’er  is  borne  through  the  city.  Nor 
do  the  clergy  assist  at  its  departure  or 
arrival.  A  full  pontifical  mass  In  the 
Church  of  St.  Rosa  on  the  following 
day  is  the  only  function  assigned  to 
the  clergy.  This  secular  character  of 
a  saintly  feast  is  in  itself  a  strange 
feature,  and  one  of  those  anomalies 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  outside 
of  Italy.  St.  Rosa’s  story  is  a  curious 
one  in  any  case,  and  has  some  analo¬ 
gies  to  th.it  of  Joan  of  Arc,  for,  like 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  she  combined  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  enthusiasm. 

But  the  interest  of  Viterbo  does  not 
end  with  St.  Rosa,  or  even  with  the, 
to  us  moderns,  more  attractive  and 
sympathetic  figure  of  Frederick  II. 
For  to  the  English  it  has  two  special 
claims  to  interest.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  at  Viterbo,  on  the  piazza  in 
front  of  its  cathedral — a  piazza  that 
still  keeps  all  its  medieval  features, 
and  that  transports  us  back  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  darkest  years  of  the 
Middle  Age? — that  occurred  a  notable 
scene.  Nicholas  Brakespeare,  Adrian 
IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
wore  St.  Peter’s  tiara,  here  compelled 
the  proud  Emperor,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  to  humble  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  whole  court,  obliging 
him  to  hold  his  stirrup  while  he  de¬ 
scended  from  his  mule.  It  needed  all 
the  suasion  of  his  courtiers  to  Induce 
Frederick  to  accede  to  this  truly 
haughty  papal  demand,  and  only  when 
the  precedent  of  Lothalre  was  cited  to 
him  did  he  consent.  But  even  so,  the 
Barbarossa  deeply  resented  the  injury 
to  his  prido,  and  never  ceased  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  he  paid  this  homage  not  to 
the  Pope,  but  to  St.  Peter,  of  whom  he 
was  the  recognized  representative. 
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The  second  incident  connected  with 
England  occurred  in  the  cathedral  it¬ 
self,  an  edifice  that  was  once  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Hercules.  Of  this  origin  it  re¬ 
tains  only  a  magnificant  colonnade, 
crowned  with  richly  carved  capitals, 
of  which  every  one  is  different.  It 
was  at  the  high  altar  that  Prince 
Henry  of  England,  son  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry 
HI.,  was  murdered.  It  appears  that  a 
number  of  princes  and  nobles  had  col¬ 
lected  at  Viterbo  in  1271  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  one  of  the  Crusades,  the 
College  of  Cardinals  being  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  assembled  in  the  city  in  order 
to  bring  a  long  interregnum  to  a  close, 
and  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Among  these  nobles  was 
Guy  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  was  killed  in  1265  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  On  this  occasion 
the  earl’s  body  was  dragged  in  the 
dust  by  the  Royalists  and  subjected  to 
other  indignities,  wherefore  his  son 
Guy,  who  was  present,  vowed  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  king  and  all  his 
family  for  this  outrage.  For  long  no 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  vow  occurred 
until  chance  brought  the  two  men  to¬ 
gether  at  Viterbo. 

On  the  morning  of  March  4  Prince 
Henry  had  gone  alone  to  the  cathedral 
to  hear  mass.  At  the  moment  when 
the  priest  were  elevating  the  Host  and 
all  were  bowed  in  deep  reverence,  Guy 
de  Montfort  rushed  into  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  followed  by  a  troop  of  underlings, 
brandishing  bis  naked  sword  and  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  prince.  Henry,  when  he 
perceived  his  danger,  on  his  part  start¬ 
ed  up  the  altar  steps,  clutching  at  the 
sacred  table  and  tlie  officiating  priest, 
thinking  thus  to  secure  sanctuary.  But 
Guy  was  not  to  be  withstood.  He  not 
only  pierced  Henry  through  with  his 
sword,  but  ahso  killed  the  two  acolytes 
who  had  placed  themselves  before  the 
prince  to  sliield  him  with  their  bodies. 
Henry  expired  instantly,  while  Guy  and 
his  followers  simply  turned  and  walked 
away  quietly  and  unmolested  out  of  the 
church,  saying  as  he  left  it,  “At  last 
my  father  is  avenged.”  “How?”  re¬ 


plied  his  friend;  “was  not  your  father’s 
body  dragged  in  the  dust?” 

When  Guy  heard  these  words  he  re¬ 
turned  in  hot  anger  to  the  altar,  and, 
seizing  the  prince’s  body  by  the  hair, 
dragged  it  outside  into  the  public 
square  and  left  it  lying  in  the  mud  and 
dust.  Then  he  calmly  turned,  mounted 
his  horse  and  fled  from  the  precincts 
of  the  city.  Not  a  soul  attempted  to 
follow.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  afraid 
to  punish  him,  and  the  excommunica¬ 
tions  of  the  cardinals,  the  indignation 
of  the  Viterbese,  did  him  little  harm. 
Only  two  years  after  did  Edward  I.  of 
ETngland  succeed  in  inducing  Pope 
Gregory  X.  to  deprive  Guy  de  Montfort 
of  all  his  fiefs  and  honors.  Meanwhile 
the  heart  of  Henry  was  put  into  a  cup 
of  gold  and  placed  on  a  pillar  on  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  as  a  memorial  of  the  out¬ 
rage.  Dante  mentions  this  incident  In 
the  “Inferno,”  placing  the  murderer  in 
that  seventh  circle,  guarded  by  the 
Minotaur  and  the  Centaurs,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  river  of  boiling  blood 
in  which  those  whose  sins  have  been 
tyranny  or  cruelty  toward  mankind  are 
punished. 

"A  little  farther  on  the  Centaur  stopped 
Above  a  folk,  who  far  down  as  the  throat 
Seemed  from  the  boiling  stream  to  Issue 
forth. 

A  shade  he  showed  us  on  one  side  alone. 
Saying:  ‘He  cleft  asunder  In  God’s  bosom 
The  heart  that  still  upon  the  Thames  la 
honored.’  ” 

A  rude  fresco  and  an  epitaph  com¬ 
memorating  the  deed  were  long  to  be 
seen  on  the  church’s  front.  The  word¬ 
ing  of  this  inscription  is  reproduced  in 
the  “Chronicles  of  Matthew  of  West¬ 
minster.” 

It  was  within  this  cathedral,  too,  that 
Innocent  III.,  that  political  genius,  in 
1207  assembled  a  Church  Council, 
which,  with  great  pomp  and  cere¬ 
monial,  laid  the  basis  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Papal  State — a  con¬ 
stitution  unchanged  in  its  essentials. 

What  with  its  memories  and  with 
what  it  still  retains  of  its  ancient  splen¬ 
dors,  that  Cathedral  Piazza  is  really 
unique.  It  lies  isolated  a  little  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  bridge  of 
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Etruscan  origin,  which  must  even  then 
have  connected  the  Arx  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  city.  First  to  strike  the 
eye  is  a  fantastic  open  loggia  of  rich 
Gothic  tracery  work,  supported  by  a 
wide  flat  arch  that  affords  glimpses  of 
the  green  Etruscan  plain  and  the  vol¬ 
canic  group  of  mountains  that  skirt  it. 

Adjoining  stands  a  stern  massive 
thirteenth  century  palace,  its  flat  nude 
walls  broken  by  but  a  few  mullioned 
windows,  and  also  built,  owing  to  the 
Irregularities  of  the  ground,  on  the  top 
of  strong  wide  arches,  supported  by 
massive  buttresses,  as  can  be  noted  if 
tbe  building  is  approached  from  the 
back.  In  front  it  is  reached  by  a  wide 
monumental  stairway. 

Immediately  opposite,  and  close  to 
the  elegant  Campanile  with  its  striped 
black  and  white  brickwork  and  its 
Gothic  lancet  windows,  stands  a 
small  house.  This  is  of  rare  interest, 
for  here  we  are  face  to  face  with  an 
authentic  domestic  dwelling  of  the 
thirteenth  century  not  yet  touched  by 
the  restorer’s  hand.  It  practically  con¬ 
sists  of  one  story  only,  raised  high 
above  the  ground  and  a  double  span  of 
arches,  now,  and  perhaps  even  then, 
filled  in  with  brickwork  to  allow  of  the 
use  of  the  space  for  stables.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Barocque  facade  of  the 
cathedral,  there  would  not  be  a  dis¬ 
cordant  note  in  this  piazza,  which  is 
practically  all  of  one  epoch. 

What  excites  our  imagination,  how¬ 
ever,  besides  its  beauty,  are  its  me¬ 
mories,  which  rush  in  upon  us  as  we 
ascend  the  stairway  and  enter  the  great 
hall.  In  this  vast  chamber,  once  a 
portion  of  the  papal  palace,  were  held 
many  conclaves.  Here,  too,  the  method 
of  holding  such  conclaves  and  of  elect¬ 
ing  popes  was  first  formulated.  It 
happened  in  this  wise: 

It  was  the  year  1270.  The  papal 
palace  containing  this  vast  structure 
had  been  completed  four  years,  having 
been  built  for  the  popes  by  the  Cbptain 
of  the  People  in  order  that  the  popes 
might  find  a  worthy  and  safe  lodgment 
during  the  many  occasions  when  they 
were  driven  from  Rome  owing  to  in¬ 


ternal  discords.  For  over  thirty-three 
months  had  tbe  cardinals  met  daily  in 
the  cathedral  to  elect  a  successor  to 
Clement  IV.,  but  such  were  the  dissen¬ 
sions  among  them  that  each  day’s  sit¬ 
ting  seemed  to  render  a  decision  more 
distant  and  unlikely. 

At  last  tbe  people  of  Viterbo,  insti¬ 
gated  by  3t.  Bonaventura,  and  urged 
also  by  all  Christendom,  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  these  undignified  conten¬ 
tions.  Hence  one  day  they  proceeded 
to  the  residences  of  each  of  these  fac¬ 
tious  prelates,  and,  taking  them  prison¬ 
ers,  conducted  them  severally  to  the 
great  hall.  This  done,  they  drew  the 
bolts  and  bars  of  every  exit,  cut  off  the 
inmates  from  all  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  outside  world,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  in  no  measured  terms  that 
they  would  not  be  released  from  dur¬ 
ance  vile  until  they  had  elected  a  pope. 
And  since  after  some  days  no  election 
had  been  made,  the  Viterbese  reduced 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
rations,  and  menaced  yet  severer  meas¬ 
ures  if  results  were  not  speedily  ar¬ 
rived  at.  Nevertheless,  again  the  days 
passed  and  no  election  was  made. 

Then  the  Captain  of  the  People 
ordered  that  the  roof  be  removed  from 
the  council  room  in  the  hope  that  the 
sun  and  the  rain,  the  cold  and  the  heat, 
might  force  the  cardinals  into  a  deci¬ 
sion.  This  measure  roused  a  very 
tempest  among  the  prisoners:  some  of 
the  prelates  grew  indisposed  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  one,  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia, 
became  so  gravely  ill  that  it  was  need¬ 
ful  for  the  Viterbese  to  yield  and  to 
consent  to  his  liberation.  The  docu¬ 
ment  is  still  preserved  in  the  Civic 
Library,  signed  by  seventeen  cardinals 
and  sealed  with  seventeen  seals,  in 
which  the5e  princes  of  the  Church, 
assembled  in  the  uncovered  hall,  hum¬ 
bly  implore  the  Captain  of  the  People 
and  the  Podesta  to  allow  them  to  put 
out  this  dying  brother,  appealing  to  the 
divine  mercy,  and  declaring  on  oath 
that  this  prelate,  if  released,  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  his  beneplaclto  to  any  pon¬ 
tifical  election  that  might  be  made  In 
his  absence.  It  is  dated  “from  the 
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roofless  Episcopal  Palace,  June  8, 
1270.” 

At  last,  seeing  the  Viterbese  would 
not  yield  an  inch  despite  anathemas 
and  threats  of  extra-mundane  punish¬ 
ments,  the  cardinals  finally  agreed, 
and  chose  Tebaldo  Visconti  to  the 
Papal  Chair,  which  he  ascended  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  X.  This  Pontiff, 
thus  chosen,  then  decided  that  all 
future  conclaves  should  be  held  in  this 
wise — 1.  e.,  that  the  cardinals  should 
be  sequestered  from  all  contact  with 
the  outer  world,  as  is  still  done,  and 
that  their  rations  should  be  reduced  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  longer  a  de¬ 
cision  was  delayed. 

Thus  at  Viterbo  was  originated  the 
manner  of  electing  popes  much  as  it 
still  obtains.  And  various  other  con¬ 
claves  met  in  this  spot,  all  more  or 
less  stormy.  Once  again  the  roof  had 
to  be  removed  to  force  the  cardinals 
to  elect,  and  on  one  occasion  Charles 
of  Anjou  Incited  an  Insurrection 
against  the  dilatory  prelates,  and  in 
person  broke  into  the  assembly,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  armed  band,  in  order  to 
remove  from  among  the  priestly  elec¬ 
tors  two  dignitaries  whom,  for  his  own 
personal  ends,  he  wished  absent  from 
the  council,  as  he  knew  they  would 
vote  against  his  desires.  On  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  this  vast  bare  hall  can  still  be 
seen  the  holes  for  the  tent-poles  that 
upheld  the  awnings  that  separated  the 
habitations  of  the  various  cardinals. 

Looking  out  of  the  rear  windows  of 
this  hall,  that  commands  a  wide  view 
over  Viterbo  and  its  neighborhood,  we 
note  in  the  Episcopal  gardens  the  signs 
of  a  ruined  room.  This  fragment  has 
also  its  memories  and  its  tale.  For  it 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  room  Pope 
John  XXI.  built  for  himself — that 
‘‘Peter  of  Spain,”  as  Dante  calls  him, 
placing  him  among  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Church. 

This  Spaniard,  or  more  properly 
Portuguese,  reigned  but  eight  months. 
His  death  w'as  due  to  this  very  chamber 
of  his  erection,  for  the  ceiling  fell  in 
upon  him  and  killed  him.  Does  this 
not  rather  look  as  if  even  in  those  days. 


SOI 

whose  high  artistic  morality  some  of 
our  esthetes  laud  so  extravagantly  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  century,  the 
jerry-builder  was  not  quite  unknown? 

This  pope  has  been  as  unfortunate  in 
death  as  he  was  in  life.  His  contem¬ 
poraries  laid  him  to  rest  in  an  urn  of 
porphyry,  and  here,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Viterbo,  he  slept  for  six  centuries,  a 
quaint  Latin  epitaph  recording  his  vir¬ 
tues  and  his  vicissitudes.  Then  in  1888 
the  Duke  of  Saldanha,  Portuguese  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Holy  See,  passing 
through  Viterbo,  bethought  him  of  his 
great  compatriot,  and  desiring  to  do 
him  honor  conceived  the  unfortunate 
idea  to  upraise  to  him  a  new  mau¬ 
soleum,  of  which  the  Intention  was  no 
doubt  good  but  the  result  less  happy. 
Hence  the  old  tomb  has  been  relegated 
to  a  spot  below  a  back  staircase. 

To  return  to  the  jerry-builder.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  next  John, 
John  XXII.,  that  the  elegant  loggia, 
erected  outside  the  papal  palace  In 
order  that  the  people  assembled  in  the 
piazza  below  could  see  their  spiritual 
father  and  receive  his  blessing,  after 
having  been  raised  but  fifty  years, 
threatened  ruin.  Although  the  Pope 
commanded  from  Avignon  that  this 
‘‘neglected  loggia,”  as  he  calls  it  in  his 
writing,  be  restored,  nevertheless  one- 
half  fell  in  entirely,  while  the  other, 
that  facing  the  piazza,  was  maintained 
in  existence  by  the  clumsy  device  of 
filling  in  the  light,  graceful  Gothic 
arches  with  brickwork. 

In  this  condition  the  loggia  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  it  was  only  in  1904 
that,  thanks  to  the  local  Inspector  of 
Fine  Arts,  it  has  been  restored  to  its 
pristine  condition — yet  another  proof, 
were  another  needed,  that  the  modern 
Italians  do  not  neglect  their  art  treas¬ 
ures,  as  the  superficially  informed 
tourist  too  hastily  avers.  This  archi¬ 
tectural  gem  shows  traces  that  in  its 
prime  the  stone  was  colored  in  gold, 
red  and  azure  in  the  cornices,  much 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek 
temples  are  now  supposed  to  have  been 
picked  out  with  pigments. 

A  series  of  graceful  intertwined 
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arches  of  trellised  tracery,  rendered  yet 
more  airy  by  their  surmounting  open- 
worked  rosettes,  rest  upon  a  number 
of  slender  double  columns.  On  the  sur¬ 
mounting  architrave  is  sculptured  a 
very  epopee  of  armorial  bearings.  The 
Church  is  her^  represented  by  the 
double  infule  and  the  crossed  keys, 
which  was  their  coat  of  arms;  the  em¬ 
pire  by  the  eagle  with  outspread  wings; 
the  crests  of  various  citizens  who  had 
helped  to  rear  this  artistic  jewel  and 
last,  but  not  least  often,  the  city’s  coat 
of  arms — the  lion  gardant,  holding  the 
three-cleft  lance.  In  course  of  time, 
for  assistance  given  to  the  papal  cause 
during  the  pontifical  residence  in  Avi¬ 
gnon,  for  the  lance  was  substituted  a 
palm  tree. 

This  lion  with  the  palm  meets  us  at 
every  turn  in  Viterbo,  but  nowhere  does 
he  present  a  quainter  aspect  than  in 
the  principal  square  In  front  of  the 
town  hall,  known  as  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito.  Here  rise  two  tall  granite 
columns.  On  the  one  sits  proudly  a 
rude  stone  lion,  the  Guelph  emblem, 
holding  his  lance.  On  the  other  is  the 
same  lion  grasping  in  his  jaggy  paws 
the  papal  palm  tree.  Quaintly,  too, 
does  he  present  himself  if  we  pass 
through  the  open  doorway  beneath  the 
town  hall  and  enter  its  courtyard, 
though  what  strikes  us  first  perhaps  in 
this  pretty  little  orange-tree-filled 
area,  besides  its  extensive  view,  are  a 
number  of  life-sized  figures  lying  upon 
sarcophagi  in  that  curious  half-sitting 
posture  that  is  peculiar  to  Etruscan 
tombs.  There  is  something  startling 
and  almost  uncanny  in  this  unexpected 
sight,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from 
them  to  the  splashing  fountain  and  to 
note  that  it  is  surmounted  by  Viterbo 
lions,  though  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  this  time,  holding  up  between  them 
the  symbolic  palm  tree,  from  whose 
leaves  gushes  forth  the  water. 

The  tower  of  the  town  hall,  one  of 
the  finest,  tallest  and  most  impressive 
in  Viterbo,  Is  noteworthy  as  enshrining 
the  first  public  clock  that  ever  struck 
the  time  of  day,  older  by  some  twelve 
years  than  that  usually  reputed  the 


first  on  the  face  of  the  Church  of  Ara- 
coeli  in  Rome. 

In  the  town  hall  are  now  preserved 
the  local  antiquities,  ill-disposed  and 
ill-lighted,  and  awaiting  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  disposition  and  a  better  en¬ 
vironment.  This  they  may  soon  find 
in  the  old  hall  of  the  conclaves.  Some 
of  the  pictures  are  of  interest,  such  as 
the  portrait  of  Raniero  Capocci,  the 
bitter  foe  of  Frederick  II.,  the  first 
cardinal  to  wear  armor  in  battle.  Also 
two  church  pictures  by  Sebastiano  del 
Plombo.  The  one  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  as  we  learn  from  Va¬ 
sari,  was  painted  after  a  design  of 
Michael  Angelo’s.  The  other,  the 
Flagellation,  is  referred  to  in  one  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  letters  to  the  same 
master.  The  painter  complains  that 
though  his  work  has  been  finished 
over  two  months  he  cannot  get  his  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  same,  as  the  man  who  had 
commissioned  it  is  haggling  about  the 
price.  Will  Michael  Angelo  judge  be¬ 
tween  them?  To  this  end  he  will  send 
the  work  to  Florence  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  Here,  too,  can  be  seen  some  of 
the  paintings  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo,  a 
master  hitherto  known  by  his  nick¬ 
name  of  Pastura,  and  too  often  de¬ 
prived  by  the  omniscient  art-expert  of 
some  of  his  finest  work. 

The  very  finest,  indeed,  is  also  har¬ 
bored  by  V’iterbo,  though  to  see  it  we 
must  quit  the  city  walls  and  wend  our 
dusty  way  to  the  huge,  utterly  dilapi¬ 
dated  church  of  St.  Maria  della  Verita. 
Here,  in  a  side  chapel,  are  the  remains 
of  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
Virgin.  Best  preserved  is  that  of  her 
marriage.  Of  this  work  Corrado  Ricci, 
that  fine  connoisseur,  who  really  knows 
his  native  ert  but  does  not  blare  his 
own  trumpet  like  so  many  of  the  for¬ 
eign  art  experts,  says: 

“Who  In  Italy  until  a  few  years  ago 
knew  that  there  had  lived  a  Lorenzo 
da  Viterbo,  who  had  left  behind  him 
at  his  death,  when  only  twenty-five,  a 
painting  so  admirable  that  it  merits  a 
first  place  n  the  history  of  Italian  art? 
'That  art  before  the  fourteenth  century 
can  offer  fewer  finer  examples.” 
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And,  indeed,  it  is  a  work  throbbing 
with  iife,  vitality  and  individuality  in 
face,  figure  and  gesture.  The  heads  are 
all  portraits  of  the  notable  citizens  of 
the  time,  including  that  of  Lorenzo 
himself,  showing  a  youthful  face  that 
bears  marks  of  physical  suffering.  As 
a  study  of  costume,  too,  the  fresco  is 
highly  curious.  Since  its  reinstatement 
to  fame,  it  has  been  often  copied,  and 
one  of  the  happiest  of  these  copies,  due 
to  a  local  hand,  has  been  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum. 

The  Civic  Library,  that  is  also  housed 
in  the  town  hall,  and  now  includes  the 
MSS.  and  archives  from  suppressed 
convents,  should  prove  of  immense 
value  to  historical  students.  Among 
its  treasures  ranks  an  illuminated  thir¬ 
teenth  century-  Bible,  annotated  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Long  held  a  treasure 
are  two  copies  of  an  edict,  one  in  Latin 
and  one  in  Longobard  characters,  said 
to  have  been  Issued  by  Desiderius,  King 
of  the  Lombards,  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  the  name  Viterbo,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  document,  was  be- 
stoweil  by  this  ruler.  It  now  appears 
that  these  two  documents,  that  led  to 
most  embittered  archaeological  dis¬ 
putes,  are  elaborate  fifteenth-century 
forgeries,  proving  that  the  art  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  false  antiques  is  not  a  discov¬ 
ery  of  our  commercial  age. 

They  manufactured  myths,  too,  and 
funeral  inscriptions.  Outside  a  church 
in  the  main  square  stands,  supported 
on  brackets  and  surmounted  by  a 
Renaissance  decoration,  a  Roman 
marble  sarcophagus  representing  the 
Caledonian  hunt.  This,  according  to 
popular  legend,  is  the  tomb  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Galliana,  said  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  Italy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  An  elaborate  Latin  epi¬ 
taph,  dated  1138,  but  invented  in  1549, 
records  the  fanciful  event. 

The  story  is  amusing:  it  is  told  that  a 
Roman  baron,  desperately  enamored  of 
the  beauty  of  Galliana,  stirred  up  a 
war  between  Rome  and  Viterbo,  hoping 
to  carry  off  his  fair  one  in  the  ensuing 
confusion.  But  Viterbo  was  besieged 
in  vain  for  the  sake  of  this  medieval 


Helen.  The  Romans  were  defeated. 
Before  withdrawing,  however,  they  be¬ 
sought  the  Vlterbese,  as  a  grace,  to 
allow  them  tc  behold  this  lovely  dam¬ 
sel,  if  only  for  a  brief  moment  The 
Viterbese  acceded  to  the  request,  and 
agreed  that  she  should  be  shown  them 
from  one  of  the  windows  still  existing 
in  the  gate  of  St.  Antonio,  now  called 
the  Tower  of  the  Beautiful  Galliana. 
But  hardly  had  the  enamored  baron  set 
eyes  upon  the  object  of  his  devotion 
than,  taking  up  his  cross-bow,  he  shot 
her  with  an  arrow  through  the  heart! 
In  memory  of  her  virtues,  her  charms 
and  this  treachery,  the  citizens  accorded 
her  a  public  funeral  and  a  public  monu¬ 
ment.  The  only  foundation  of  truth 
that  can  be  traced  to  the  tale  is  that  in 
the  twelfth  century  there  lived  and 
died  at  Viterbo  a  noble  matron  called 
Galliana,  so  noted  for  her  beauty  (and 
beauty  is  the  prerogative  of  Viterbo 
women)  that  she  was  called  the  sixth 
wonder  of  the  city. 

Of  course  Viterbo  is  full  of  churches 
— what  medieval  Italian  city  is  not? — 
and  nearly  all  have  something  of  inter¬ 
est  to  show,  though  many  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  pulled  about  and  debased 
by  the  bad  taste  prevalent  In  the 
eighteenth  century — that  century  which 
wrought  such  havoc  amid  artistic  treas¬ 
ures.  One  of  the  oldest  is  San  Sisto,  of 
pure  Longobard  origin,  dating  from  the 
fifth  centur>' — that  abuts  on  the  city 
walls,  and  whose  apse  is  actually  built 
into  them.  Disused,  and  now  only  pre¬ 
served  as  a  national  monument,  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Francesco,  full  of  lovely 
bits  of  Gothic  work,  though  all  so  frag¬ 
mentary  and  disconnected  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  its  earlier  state  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  noteworthy  now 
chiefly  as  containing  the  tombs  of  two 
Popes. 

Here  after  many  vicissitudes  rests 
Clement  IV.,  that  terrible  Frenchman 
who  exterminated  the  last  descendants 
of  the  Swabian  emperors.  His  tomb  is 
a  fine  piece  of  marble  and  cosmato 
work,  due  to  the  hand  of  that  famous 
"'Peter,  the  Roman  citizen,”  who 
erected  the  tomb  "of  speckled  marble" 
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that  enshrines  the  body  of  King  Henry 
lU.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  Pon¬ 
tiff’s  tomb  and  body  were  removed  sev¬ 
eral  times  from  its  original  site,  for  it 
was  supposed  to  work  miracles,  where¬ 
fore  different  congregations  tried  to 
obtain  it  by  force  or  by  fraud,  in  order 
also  to  obtain  the  emoluments  that  the 
I>ossession  of  a  miracle-working  relic 
brought  with  it.  Again  and  again  suc¬ 
cessive  Popes  had  to  issue  Bulls  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  renewed  removal  from  some 
church  in  which  it  had  found  a  tem¬ 
porary  resting  place,  and  at  last  pro¬ 
fane  hands  were  laid  upon  it  by  the 
French  revolutionaries  when  they  in¬ 
vaded  Viterbo  in  1798.  Only  in  1885, 
after  yet  other  migrations,  was  it 
definitely  placed  by  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  church,  and  skillfully 
and  tastefully  restored. 

By  one  of  fate’s  little  ironies,  flank¬ 
ing  it  is  the  tomb  of  Pietro  di  Vico,  the 
Roman  Prefect,  Clement’s  fiercest  foe. 
This  fiery  Ghibelline,  who  drew  down 
on  his  head  various  papal  excommuni¬ 
cations,  commanded  in  bis  will  that  his 
corpse  should  be  divided  into  seven 
pieces,  as  a  sign  of  his  detestation  of 
the  seven  cardinal  vices,  to  which  he 
naively  confesses  that  h'e  was  greatly 
prone  in  life — ^an  eccentric  and  truly 
medieval  form  of  death-bed  repentance. 
The  original  site  of  his  tomb  was, 
strangely  enough,  by  the  side  of  Cle¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  side  of  Clement  he 
rests  once  more,  for  the  church  in 
which  he  was  originally  laid  has  been 
desecrated  into  barracks.  Apparently 
neither  in  life  nor  in  death  could  these 
bitter  foes  keep  apart. 

A  yet  finer  sepulchral  monument  is 
that  of  Adrian  V.,  a  very  gem  .of 
medieval  art,  a  structure  of  many- 
colored  marbles,  of  twisted  columns 
and  rich  mosaic,  due  to  the  hand  that 
reared  the  exquisite  cloister  of  St.  John 
Lateran  in  Rome. 

But  side  by  side,  and  almost  over 


and  above  its  stock  sights,  the  streets 
of  Viterbo  teem  with  interest,  so  won¬ 
derfully  have  they  In  large  part  pre¬ 
served  their  medieval  character.  EJvery- 
where  there  are  objects  to  hold  and  at¬ 
tract  the  eye.  The  Gothic,  the  Roman¬ 
esque,  the  Renaissance,  are  all  mingled 
together  in  picturesque  entirety. 
Palaces  of  rusticated  stone,  their  door¬ 
ways  set  in  massive  arches,  houses 
that,  obviously  for  the  sake  of  defense, 
could  be  approached  only  by  steep  out¬ 
side  stairs  obstructed  midway  by  heavy 
protecting  portals,  richly  carved  cor¬ 
bels,  projecting  parapets,  sculptured 
friezes  and  cornices,  wrought-ipon  bal¬ 
conies  and  antique  cresset  lamps,  meet 
us  at  every  turn. 

There  is  one  quarter,  indeed,  that 
has  been  left  quite  intact.  With  Its 
tortuous  streets,  many  of  them  blind 
alleys,  or  ending  in  subterranean  pas¬ 
sages.  obviously  for  defense  and  for 
evasion,  with  its  tall  houses  whose  pro¬ 
jecting  eaves  darken  the  streets  below, 
with  its  arches  that  span  the  road  at 
every  few  steps  throwing  dark  shadows 
of  their  own  on  the  pavement,  with  its 
stem  gloomy  towers  that  rise  in  con¬ 
fined  proximity  one  above  another, 
there  Is  here  preserved  in  this  corner 
of  Viterbo  a  genuine  bit  of  old-world 
life. 

In  this  spot  It  Is  easy  to  reconstruct 
in  fancy  the  lugubrious  sanguinary 
scenes  that  must  have  occurred  here, 
where  the  fratricidal  strife  that  rent 
all  Italian  cities  of  the  era  raged  in 
full  vigor.  The  labyrinthine  character 
of  the  whole,  so  full  of  corners,  of  ex¬ 
crescences,  of  recesses,  would  seem  the 
construction  of  some  madman,  did  we 
not  remember  that  these  irregularities 
were  imposed  by  the  military  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  epoch,  and  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  contemporary  methods  of  de¬ 
fense  and  attack. 


Mtss  Primrose  and  the  Patient. 
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Miss  Primrose  and  the  Patient. 

By  MARJORIE  BENTON  COOKE. 

(From  the  Idler.) 


nWAS  out  in  the  garden  snip¬ 
ping  roses  and  pursuing  the 
slugs,  that  were  also  snip¬ 
ping  the  roses,  in  an  ardent 
anxiety  to  keep  the  lovely  spot  in  per¬ 
fect  order  during  my  temporary  stew¬ 
ardship  while  the  Youngloves  were  in 
Scotland.  And  because  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  morning  the  air  seemed  perme¬ 
ated  with  the  very  essence  of  distilled 
summer,  and  because  I  felt  that  I 
looked  like  a  Kate  Greenaway  illus¬ 
tration  in  my  pink  gown  and  garden 
hat — I  sang: 

“Alas,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the 
Rose, 

That  youth’s  sweet-scented  manuscript 
should  close - 

Here  an  illusive  slug  caused  me  to 
lose  the  melody,  and  just  as  I  cap¬ 
tured  the  enemy  and  prepared  to  be¬ 
gin  again — a  mellow  baritone  voice 
from  beyond  the  garden  wall  took  up 
my  song  and  finished  it — 

"The  nightingale  that  In  the  forest  sang. 
Ah,  whence  and  whither  flown  again— 
who  knows?” 

I  dropped  my  shears  in  astonishment 
and  stared  hard  at  the  wall,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen — just  vine- 
covered  wall. 

“It  must  be  the  Monster,”  thought  I 
to  myself.  The  Youngloves  always 
referred  to  their  next-door  neighbor  as 
“the  Monster,”  and  I  had  a  distinct 
memory  of  the  list  of  crimes  he  had 
committed: 

Item:  Built  a  wall  and  shut  off  the 
view. 


Item:  Built  a  stable  on  the  edge  of 
the  Youngloves’  garden. 

Item:  Used  a  motor  that  noisily 
came  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
whatever  that  the  perpetrator  of  these 
outrages  must  be  an  unsuitable  ac¬ 
quaintance.  and  yet,  it  seemed  too  bad 
to  waste  the  Kate  Greenaway  effect 
on  the  desert  air.  I  snipped  towards 
the  wall  and  tried  again  softly: 

“I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  the 
rose  so  red— 

As  where  some  burled  Caesar  bled.” 

Here  I  effected  a  dramatic  pause, 
but  there  was  no  response.  He  had 
retired,  whoever  he  was — some  friend 
of  the  Monster’s  possibly,  for  the 
Monster  was  old,  and  that  voice  was 
young— ergo — it  was  not  the  voice  of 
the  Monster. 

There  is  something  tantalizing  about 
a  wall.  It  gives  curiosity  a  fillip,  it 
makes  Peep-Johns  of  the  most  sedate. 
I  felt  distinctly  annoyed  at  the  height 
and  thickness  of  this  wall.  I  got  up 
on  the  wheelbarrow  and  looked  over 
boldly.  It  was  lovely — so  lovely  that 
I  said  “Oh!”  Involuntarily. 

“You  like  it,  then?”  said  an  amused 
voice. 

I  started  guiltily.  Under  an  arbor 
of  vines  there  was  a  man  lying  in  a 
steamer  chair  with  a  rug  over  him. 
He  smiled  at  me,  and  I  conquered  my 
first  impulse  to  drop  off  the  wheel¬ 
barrow.  He  was  not  an  old  man. 

“I  like  it  very  much,”  I  said;  “It’s 
too  bad  to  shut  it  in.” 
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“It  shuts  prying  people  out.” 

"Not  always,”  I  replied. 

“Not  always,  I’m  glad  to  say,”  he 
added  civilly.  “Won’t  you  descend? 
I’ll  get  you  a  ladder.” 

“Don’t  think  of  it,”  I  protested.  “I 
only  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
Monster  inhabited  this  preserve.” 

“Monster?” 

“Yes.  The  old  man  who  owns 
this  place.” 

“O’j,  that  old  man!  What  kind  of 
Monster  did  you  picture  him?” 

“Well,  a  good  deal  of  growl,  and 
some  tail  and  hoof!  I  was  a  trifle 
surprised  w’hen  my  song  was  snatche<l 
away.” 

“Oil,  you  didn’t  expect  a  singing 
Monster,  then?  I’m  afraid  I’m  a  dis¬ 
appointment — I’m  not  up  to - ” 

“You?  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
you — 1  only  know  about  Peabody,  the 
Monster.” 

“Indeed?  And  would  it  be  imperti¬ 
nent  to  ask  what  you  know  about  Pea¬ 
body,  the  Monster?” 

“You  see.  I’m  just  spending  a  month 
here  while  the  Youngloves  are  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  before  they  left,  Mrs.  Young- 
love  varned  me  against  slugs,  and  the 
Monster.” 

“How  nice  of  her!” 

“Ye.?.  She  said  he  was  a  person  who 
thought  he  owned  the  universe;  that 
he  kept  dogs,  horses  and  puffing  motor 
cars.” 

“Poor  old  Peabody.  Sort  of  village 
nuisance,  eh!” 

“In  short,  I  was  to  beware  of  him 
as  the  plague!” 

“Whereupon  you  climb  upon  his  wall 
end  peer  into  his  lair.” 

“I  always  like  to  look  before  I  be¬ 
ware!  Why  do  you  visit  this  horrid, 
man-eating  Monster?” 

“Why  do  I  visit— Oh - ” 

Whereupon  the  stranger  broke  Into 
irrepressible  laughter  that  shook  the 
leaves  overhead. 

“That’s  the  question  I’ve  been  ask¬ 
ing  myself.  WTiy  do  I  spend  so  much 
time  with  this  tiresome,  boresome  old 
Peabody?  You’ve  no  Idea  what  a  re¬ 
lief  It  is  to  see  a  new  face.” 


“Haven’t  you  any  other  friends?” 

Again  be  laughed.  He  seemed  very 
easily  amused. 

“A  few,  but  I  can’t  get  away  from 
old  Peabody.  You  see.  I’ve  been  ill — 
quite  ill  for  a  long  time.  That’s  why 
I  look  like  an  escaped  convict,”  he 
added,  taking  off  his  cap  and  showing 
his  ciose-cropped  hair.  “Old  Peabody 
has  put  up  with  me,  and  humored 
me - ” 

“That’s  the  only  decent  thing  I’ve 
heard  of  him.  Are  you  better?  How 
long  nave  you  been  out?” 

“This  is  only  my  third  day  out, 
which  accounts  for  my  not  rising  when 
you  came  to  call.” 

“Oh,  but  I  didn’t  come  to  call,”  I 
said  indignantly. 

“Yon  see,  I’m  so  ridiculously  shaky 
yet;  typhoid  is  so  thorough-going  that 
it  leaves  one  bankrupt  of  everything 
except  breath.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  only  really  essen¬ 
tial  thing.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you  as 
tall  as  the  wall,  or  are  you  standing  on 
something.  Miss — Miss ?” 

“I’m  standing  on  a  w’heelbarrow,”  T 
answered  indignantly.  “As  tall  as  the 
wall,  indeed!” 

I’m  sure  the  wheelbarrow  is  not 
comfortable  standing;  can’t  you  he 
induced  to - ” 

“No,  I  must  go  back  to  the  slugs.” 

“Happy  slugs!” 

I  began  a  careful  descent. 

“Oh,  I  say.  Miss — Miss — Miss  Prim¬ 
rose - ”  he  called.  I  smiled  on  my 

side  of  the  wall. 

“Yes?” 

“Would  you — could  you — I’m  having 
tea  at  five,  all  alone.  Could  you - ?” 

"Certainly  not,”  I  answered  haugh¬ 
tily,  and  dropped  off  the  wheelbarrow. 
I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  laugh  as  T 
went  tack  to  my  slugs,  but  I  may  have 
been  mistaken. 

At  five  o’clock  I  happened  to  be 
wandering  about  the  garden.  There 
was  nothing  strange  about  that;  five 
o’clock  is  a  lovely  time  to  be  In  .t 
garden!  I  thought  I  heard  voices  be¬ 
yond  the  wall;  probably  the  Monster 
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and  the  Wounded  Knight  were  having 
tea.  I  wandered  quite  close  to  the 
wall,  to  tie  up  a  vine,  when  a  tinkle 
above  me  made  me  look  up.  A  tray 
with  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  dainty 
cakes  miraculously  appeared  upon  the 
wall.  I  had  to  laugh,  it  looked  so 
Arabian  Nighty,  and  then  I  stood  on 
tiptoe  and  slipped  the  tray  off,  and 
sat  on  the  wheelbarrow  and  sipped  the 
tea.  I  picked  my  whitest  rose  and 
put  it  on  the  tray  before  I  slid  it  back 
to  the  wall  again. 

“It’s  a  most  unsocial  way  to  take 
tea,  l.^n’t  it?”  said  a  voice  from  the 
other  side. 

“Oh,  dear,”  I  said,  “1  didn’t  know 
you  were  there.  How  did  you  know  I 
was  here?” 

“Thou  Wall— oh  Wall,  oh  sweet  and  lovely 
Wall, 

Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  thro’  with 
■mine  eyes!” 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  here?”  I 
repeated. 

“Oh  wicked  Wall,  thro'  whom  I  see  no 
bliss, 

Cursed  be  thy  atones  for  thus  deceiving 
me!” 

This  was  too  much;  I  got  upon  the 
wheelbarrow  straightaway. 

“Are  you  going  to  quote  the  entire 
prologue?”  I  demanded. 

“Ah!  now.  this  is  something  like! 
The  loaf  of  bread,  the  jug  of  wine  we 
have  at  hand,  we  only  need  the — 
Thou!” 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  here?” 

"Dear  me.  Miss  Primrose,  there  is  a 
oneness  of  purpose,  a  sad  repetition 
in  your  conversation - ” 

I  scowled  fiercely  at  him,  and  that 
sobered  him,  all  but  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  He  leaned  forward  and 
looked  at  me  solemnly. 

“I  said  tea  at  five,  so,  of  course,  I 
expected  you.” 

“Oh!”  I  said,  aghast  at  his  inso¬ 
lence.  and  then  he  actually — actually 
laughed  at  me.  Whereupon  I  forgot 
myself;  I  seized  the  white  rose  and 
threw  it  at  him  with  all  my  might,  and 
Jumped  down  from  the  wheelbarrow. 

“Many,  many  thanks.  Miss  Prim¬ 


rose!”  the  horrid  thing  called  after 
me. 

For  two  days  the  garden  was  neg¬ 
lected;  and  the  slugs  had  a  perfect 
debauch.  The  third  day  I  decided  that 
I  was  making  too  much  of  a  concession 
to  my  impertinent  neighbor,  so  I 
armed  myself,  basket,  shears,  and  all, 
and  sallied  forth. 

I  worked  for  an  hour  or  more  silent¬ 
ly,  though  I  was  horribly  tempted  to 
sing.  As  I  bent  over  a  rose  tree,  a 
sunflower,  flung  by  an  unseen  hand, 
struck  me  on  the  bead.  I  started  up, 
expecting  a  truant  boy  to  appear,  and 
then  I  saw  a  white  paper  tied  to  the 
stem. 

I  opened  it  and  read: 

Dear  Miss  Primrose — 

I  prostrate  myself  at  your  feet;  I  be¬ 
come  as  a  slug  beneath  your  shears! 
These  three  days  of  punishment  have 
caused  a  relapse.  Couldn’t  you  take  pity 
on  a  very  lonely  man,  and  make  the  day 
brighter,  by  looking  over  the  wall? 

I  sat  down  on  the  wheelbarrow  and 
thought  it  over.  It  really  was  a  nice 
note,  the  tone  of  remorse  seemed  sin¬ 
cere;  after  all,  one  must  humor  the 
sick,  so  I  climbed  up.  I  will  say  he 
looked  pleased;  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  better  looking,  too. 

“Angel  of  Mercy!”  he  cried  and  half 
rose. 

“Sit  still,”  I  ordered.  “You  don’t 
deserve  it.” 

“I  deserve  nothing  but  rebukes,  and 
I  rely  on  your  charity  not  to  adminis. 
ter  them.” 

He  was  really  diplomatic — the  crea¬ 
ture — and  the  rose  I  had  thrown  at  his 
head  was  beside  him  in  a  vase,  looking 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

"You  look  better,”  I  said. 

“I  am  well — now.  Have  you  any 
idea  what  twenty-four  hours  of  eat¬ 
ing,  sleeping,  and  looking  at  the  sky 
can  mean  to  an  active  man?  Yester¬ 
day  I  thought  I  would  go  mad.  And 
when  I  realized  that  you  had  deserted 
me  forever - ” 

“Where  is  Mr.  Peabody?  Doesn't 
he  amuse  you?” 

“Amuse  me?  He  merely  bores  me, 
and  he  watches  me  all  the  time.” 
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“Watches  you?  Why?” 

“He's  a  woman  hater,  and  if  he 
shoul  1  find  out  about  you - ” 

"I’m  not  afraid  of  him,”  1  remaraed, 
in  a  tone  of  bravado. 

"He’s  out  this  afternoon,  exercising 
hoof  and  tail.” 

"Well,  I’m  glad  you’re  rid  of  him. 
Why  don’t  you  read?” 

"Doctor  won’t  allow  it;  eyes  are 
too  weak,  he  says.  Books  and  book¬ 
lets  everywhere,  and  not  a  word  to 
read!  If  you  knew  of  any  one  who 
could  read  aloud - ” 

"it  does  seem  to  be  some  one's 
Christian  duty,”  I  admitted. 

“It  does,  but  there  are  so  few  Chris¬ 
tians  these  days.” 

I  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  just 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“If  you  don’t  sit  still,  I  won’t  come.” 

He  Bank  back  at  once,  and  I  vaulted 
over  and  marched  toward  him.  He 
rose  and  waited  for  me.  I  sat  down 
quickly,  for  I  was  rather  surprised  at 
his  height  and  looks  and  all — and  per¬ 
haps  he  was  surprised,  too,  for  he 
stared,  rather. 

"Chesterton  —  Pater  —  Stevenson  — 
what  are  you  going  to  choose?”  I 
said,  in  a  businesslike  tone. 

“You  choose.” 

I  rend  some  Songs  of  Bohemia  that 
tingle  >\ith  summer. 

“How  delightfully  you  read,”  he 
said. 

I  read  the  Stevenson  Essay  on  Idlers. 
It  was  very  satisfactory  to  have  him 
like  all  the  points  1  liked.  Time  flew; 
I  read  more.  We  discussed  and  argued 
and  disagreed — and  agreed.  All  at 
once  a  sound  came  from  the  direction 
of  Peabody’s  house. 

“The  Monster!”  I  cried,  springing  up. 

“Well,  what  of  it?” 

“If  he  should  find  me  here,”  I  said, 
making  for  the  wall.  He  came  after 
me. 

“But  you  said  you  weren’t  afraid  of 
him.”  he  asserted,  helping  me  up., 

“I’m  not,”  I  said  promptly,  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  wall- top.  “But 
I— I ” 

“Miss  Primrose,  It  has  been  per¬ 


fect,”  he  whispered.  “I’ll  slip  a  note 
into  the  vines  here,  to  let  you  know 
when  the  Monster  is  out  again!  ^ 

Thanas — thanks  so  much.” 

I  dropped  into  the  grarden,  and  ran 
into  '.he  house,  for  there  were  indu¬ 
bitable  sounds  of  the  fire-breathing 
Monster's  return. 

From  that  day  on,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  the  vine  on  the  wall  need¬ 
ed  attention.  It  was  a  satisfactory 
vine,  it  fairly  blossomed  white  flowers 
in  cocked  bat  shapes.  But  beyond  the 
wall  I  ventured  not  again,  in  spite  of 
appeals  from  my  Wounded  Knight, 
until  at  last,  in  despair,  he  invaded  my 
realm,  and  most  of  bis  waking  hours 
wore  spent  in  my  “Garden  of  Enchant¬ 
ment,’'  as  he  called  it.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  the  delightful  necessity  of  out¬ 
witting  the  Monster,  and  the  servants, 
for  we  didn’t  want  to  be  spied  upon, 
so  we  plotted  like  children,  and  time 
wore  away. 

One  w'hite  moonlight  night,  when  it 
was  indeed  a  garden  of  enchantment, 

I  spied  among  the  vinos  in  vain,  and 
all  at  once  it  came  to  me  what  a 
fool’s  paradise  I  was  living  in;  how 
all  my  days  were  one  thought  of  him, 
my  nights  one  dream  of  him.  And 
w'ho  was  this  Wounded  Knight,  who 
in  four  short  weeks  had  stormed  the 
stout  citadel  of  my  heart?  It  was  ab¬ 
surd — it  must  stop,  I  must  see  no  more 
of  him - 

“There  is  such  a  whiteness  in  your 
garden.  Miss  Primrose,  that  I  can’t  be 
sure  whether  you  are  you,  or  only  a 
white  rose!”  said  a  well-known  voice. 

“No,  I  am  not  I,”  I  said  bravely, 
right  out  of  my  thoughts,  “I  am  a 
Strange  Person  whom  you  do  not 
know.” 

He  vaulted  the  wall  and  bowed. 

“Then,  Strange  Person,  may  I  in¬ 
troduce  myself?  I  am - ” 

“You  must  come  in  the  front  gate, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  or  else 
the  Strange  Person  will  not  admit 
you.” 

“I  don’t  want  her  to,  I  shall  not  like 
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her.  What  has  become  of  Miss  Prim¬ 
rose?” 

"She  awoke — and  went  away.” 

He  walked  heside  me  silently,  and 
we  sat  down  on  a  garden  seat.  The 
moon  shone  tlirough  a  soft  white  mist 
that  shut  off  all  the  world  heyond. 
My  Knight  leaned  elbow  on  knee,  look¬ 
ing  to  me,  and  there  was  that  in  his 
eyes  which  made  it  hard  for  me  to 
breathe. 

“Primrose,  dear  Primrose,”  my 
Knight  said,  and  laid  his  band  on 
mine,  “it  is  all  over.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  I  said,  and  started 
at  my  own  sob. 

“The  Monster  has  found  us  out!” 

“The  Monster?  How  could  he?  And 
what  if  he  has?  What  right  has  he 
to  Interfere  with  us?” 

“Just  the  right  of — ^being  the  Mon¬ 
ster.  Just  because  he  knows  how  lit¬ 
tle  worthy  I  am  to  be  your  Knight — 
the  Knight  you’ve  healed  and  made 
whole,  only  to  wound  again  so  sore.” 

“Wound?” 

‘Wes,  in  his  heart  of  hearts!” 

"My  poor  Knight,”  I  said,  and 
placed  my  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Don’t;  I  know  your  divine  pity, 
hut  to-night  I’ve  had  it  out  with  Pea¬ 
body.  He  has  reminded  me  how  sel¬ 
fish  I  am,  how  little  used  to  women 
and  their  ways,  especially  to  a  flower- 


woman  like  yourself:  how  I  worked  on 
your  sympathy,  through  my  illness, 
how  I  took  advantage  of  your  youth 
and  sweetness;  how  I  allowed  myself 
to  love  you  this  way,  when  I  had  no 
right - ” 

I  sprang  up  and  stood  before  him. 

“How  dared  he?”  I  cried.  “Ho’V 
dare  that  execrable,  interfering  old 
Peabody  say  such  things  to  you?  Oh. 
my  Knight — my  Knight,  you  didn’t 
take  advantage  of  me,  I  knew  the  dan¬ 
ger  the  first  moment  I  looked  over 
the  wall,  and  I  risked  it — I — I ” 

My  hands  were  caught  in  his. 

“Primrose,  my  blessed  Primrose,  did 
you  let  yourself  care,  too?  Did  this 
madness  come  to  you?” 

My  hands  crept  up  until  they  met 
behind  his  head,  and  then  my  Knight 
kissed  me.  Ages  passed — and  all 
dreamed-of  things — and  then  at  last  I 
said: 

“I’m  so'happy  that  I  can  almost  for¬ 
give  the  Monster — but  not  quite.  I 
must  meet  him  and  tell  him - ” 

My  Knight  laughed,  rose,  and 
bowed  before  me. 

“Behold  the  tamed,  the  humbled 
Monster,  minus  tall  and  hoof  and 
growl!” 

“You  mean — you  M-EJ-A-N — ?” 

“Sweet  Primrose,  the  Monster  and 
your  Knight  are  one!” 
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Is  Literature  Dying? 

By  HLRBLRT  PAUL. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


n 


O  say  that  the  age  of  litera¬ 
ture  was  dead  would  be  to 
parody  Burke,  and  to  carica¬ 
ture  the  truth.  Yet  it  must 
strike  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  great  writers  disappear  and  leave 
no  worthy  successors  behind  them. 
If  this  were  merely  an  accident,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  considering. 
Just  before  Spenser,  and  not  long  be¬ 
fore  Shakespeare,  began  to  write.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  lamented  the  decease  of 
poetry,  as  if  it  were  final.  But  I  sup¬ 
pose  no  one  will  deny  that  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
is  in  the  old  sense  of  words  unimagin¬ 
ative,  preferring  facts  to  fancies,  and 
exalting  substance  over  form.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  or  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  literature  is  mere  style, 
though  even  so  exquisite  a  critic  as 
Matthew  Arnold  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  that  paradox  when  he  glorified 
Bolingbroke.  The  Elizabethan  age, 
like  the  Augustan,  was  teeming  with 
thought  and  splendid  in  action.  As 
anger  makes  verse,  and  rage  supplies 
arms,  so  ideas  will  find  expression  for 
themselves,  while  no  mastery  of  ex¬ 
pression  can  fill  the  place  of  ideas. 

The  decline  of  literature  cannot  be 
due  to  any  want  of  verbal  clothing. 
It  must  be  connected  with  some  phase, 
permanent  or  ephemeral,  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Materialism  is  a  good, 
mouth-filling  word,  upon  which  any¬ 
one  in  search  of  an  explanation  may 
seize.  What,  it  might  be  asked,  can 
you  expect  of  a  generation  which 


speaks  of  the  British  flag  as  an  “as¬ 
set”?  Who  would  now  reject  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  world  for  fear  of 
losing  his  own  soul?  But  we  must 
not  confound  the  magnitude  of  wealth 
with  the  worship  of  it.  Because  there 
are  more  millionaires  than  there  ever 
have  been  before,  we  must  not  assume 
that  the  spiritual  element  in  man  has 
decayed. 

Suppose  that  a  miracle  happened  and 
that  another  Shakespeare  arose  to¬ 
morrow.  Is  it  certain  that  he  would 
not  be  recognized  for  what  he  was? 
In  the  history  of  English  literature  the 
reign  of  Anne  is  often  coupled  with 
the  later  years  of  Elizabeth  for  lit¬ 
erary  renown,  although  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  material¬ 
istic  enough.  There  was  not  much 
romance  in  Swift  and  Pope,  or  even  in 
Addison  and  Steele.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  no  vulgarity.  Bigness  was  not 
mistaken  for  greatness.  There  was  no 
sensual  idolatry  of  mere  size.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  room  in  the  same  world 
for  the  German  Emperor  and  a  man  of 
genius.  That  singular  missionary  of 
empire  seems  to  crush  sentiment  with 
his  mailed  fist  as  Hercules  strangled 
serpents  in  his  cradle.  He  is  the  Phil¬ 
istine  incarnate,  and  the  Socialists 
had  no  David  to  send  against  him.  Im¬ 
pervious  to  ridicule,  and  blind  to  no¬ 
tions.  he  stands  for  the  crassness  of 
unidealized  prosperity. 

The  eigliteenth  century  has  been 
called  the  age  of  reason,  and  reason 
saved  it.  The  greatest  Bishop  of  the 
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English  Church  (for  Berkeley  was  of 
the  Irish)  said  boldly  that  by  reason 
alone  could  man  Judge  even  of  revela¬ 
tion  itself.  Whether  reason  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Christian  revelation, 
or  by  the  French  Revolution,  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  still  lurks  in  the  recesses  of  ob¬ 
scure  minds,  no  one  would  now  call  it 
&  formidable  enemy  either  to  literature 
or  to  anything  else.  Laudatur  etalget 
At  least  the  second  verb  is  appropriate. 
Ours  is  not  the  intellectual  material¬ 
ism  of  Hume  and  Gibbon.  It  Is  the 
repudiation  of  other  than  material 
tests,  the  cult  of  the  obvious,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  large  profits  and  quick  re¬ 
turns.  Eccentricity  is  popular  enough, 
but  there  is  nothing  original  in  eccen¬ 
tricity.  It  is  only  a  variation  of  the 
commonplace,  and  most  attractive  to 
the  commonest  minds,  as  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  is  to  the  rarest. 

One  great  writer.  Count  Tolstoi,  sur¬ 
vives,  not  accessible  to  most  of  us  in 
his  own  language,  but  in  French  or 
even  in  English,  precious,  massive  and 
splendid.  Tolstoi  belongs  to  an  old 
world,  to  the  Russian  aristocracy  of 
Crimean  days.  But  in  reality  he  is 
much  older  than  that.  He  is  often 
called  a  Socialist,  and  Socialism  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  new.  Socialism  is  not 
new,  and  Tolstoi  is  not  correctly  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Spcialist.  He  is  a  prim¬ 
itive  Christian,  born  out  of  due  time, 
a  remnant  of  the  past,  and  not  a  har¬ 
binger  of  the  future.  As  a  man  of  pre¬ 
eminent  and  incontestable  genius,  he 
belongs  to  the  ages,  not  to  the  age.  No 
other  novelist  has  quite  such  a  power 
of  crowding  his  pages  with  perfectly 
unmistakable  characters,  all  different, 
all  consistent,  each  as  finished  as  any 
solitary  portrait.  The  art  of  “Anna 
Karenina”  is  consummate.  The  moral 
force  of  “Resurrection,”  the  beaut.v 
of  the  girl’s  nature  which  cannot  be 
degraded  even  by  vice,  are  more  won¬ 
derful,  as  they  are  more  noble,  than 
any  art.  But  Tolstoi  is  following  the 
gleam,  and  passing  f’^om  our  ken.  He 
Is  at  war  with  modern  society,  out  of 
all  sympathy  with  its  idols,  and  entire¬ 
ly  contemptuous  of  its  passions.  It 


may  be  that  in  the  far  distant  future 
be  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  few 
landmarks  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
it,  except  the  accident  of  birth. 

It  is  at  least  a  plausible  view  that 
education  fosters  mediocrity.  Educa¬ 
tion  levels  up.  Does  it  also  level  down? 
Dean  Gaisford,  in  his  celebrated  ser¬ 
mon  on  verbs  in  Mi,  observed  that 
classical  scholarship  had  no  greater 
advantage  than  the  pleasure  of  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  those  who  lacked  it. 
We  have  travelled  far  from  Gaisford, 
and  nothing  is  now  more  despised  by 
the  intellectual  high-fliers  than  the 
scholarship  in  which  he  revelled.  But 
they  cannot  share  all  his  enjoyment, 
because  there  is  not  quite  the  old  gulf. 
The  schoolmaster  has  been  too  long 
abroad  in  the  land.  You  can  almost 
head  the  scratching  of  his  pen.  The 
broad  and  general  results  of  his  activ¬ 
ity  are  beyond  all  question  beneficent. 

Pope  was  the  last  man  who  ought 
to  have  said  that  a  liiile  learning  was 
a  dangerous  thing,  for  he  had  very 
little  himself.  He  did  not  drink  deep, 
he  tasted  the  Pierian  spring,  and  yet 
his  literary  reputation.  If  not  so  high 
ns  Milton’s,  is  a  good  deal  higher  than 
Bentley’s.  In  the  works  of  a  greater 
even  than  Milton  we  read  that  there 
is  uo  darkness  but  ignorance.  And 
though  we  must  not  attribute  to 
Shakespeare  the  casual  sayings  of 
those  who  mocked  Malvolio,  this  par¬ 
ticular  phrase  seems  to  bear  a  per¬ 
sonal  stamp.  It  makes  for  the  greatest 
liappiness  of  the  greatest  number  that 
elementary  teaching  should  be  univer¬ 
sally  diffused.  But  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  greatest  number  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  genius.  What  sort  of 
education  had  Keats? 

There  is  a  familiar  law  in  physical 
science  known  as  the  conservation  of 
energ.v,  according  to  which  the  amount 
of  force  in  the  world  is  alwa.vs  the 
same,  though  it  is  differently  distrib¬ 
uted  at  different  times.  Can  the  same 
or  a  similar  principle  be  applicable 
to  the  human  mind?  Did  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Comus”  require  that  there 
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BbouUl  be  a  number  of  mute,  inglorious  you,”  Hamlet  replies,  “You  cannot, 
Miltons,  wbo  never  found  tbeir  mean-  sir,  take  from  me  anything  that  I 

ing  out,  but  died  with  all  their  music  will  more  willingly  part  withal,”  and 

in  them?  Or  is  criticism  unfavor-  we  smile  in  easy  amusement.  But  what 
able  to  originality?  Our  last  great  lit-  follows?  “Except  my  life,  except  my 

erary  critic,  Matthew  Arnold,  hap-  life,  except  my  life.”  Then  we  see 

pened  also  to  be  a  poet,  not  perhaps  what  humor  is,  how  deep  it  goes,  how 

a  great  poet,  but  a  true  one.  There  closely  it  is  bound  up  with  the  most 

never  was  a  greater  critic,  there  has  serious  things. 

seldom  been  a  greater  poet  than  Carlyle  was  a  true  humorist.  Was 
Goethe.  Unless  criticism  be  mere  jjg  last?  His  most  eager  disciple, 
fault-finding,  in  which  case  it  is  worse  Ruskin,  not  a  humorist  of  any  recog- 
than  usele.-^s,  it  must  be  improved  by  nized  type,  was  an  eloquent  preacher 
sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  fostered  by  qj  reverence  so  long  as  his  mental 
experience.  Here,  however,  we  are  powers  were  unimpaired.  Wliere  is 
dealing  with  masters  of  the  art.  Ruskln’s  successor?  His  style  may 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  large  num-  have  been  sometimes  too  rhetorical, 

ber  of  small  critics,  reading  books  to  jjjg  prose  too  poetical,  his  descriptions 

find  out  the  mistakes  in  them,  are  fa-  pictorial,  his  eulogy  and  invective 

vorable  to  the  growth  of  literary  ge-  unrestrained.  But  in  his  way  he 

nius.  The  one  indispensable  quality  ^^s  great.  He  had  the  note  of  dls- 
for  the  appreciation  of  genius  is  rev-  tinction,  largeness  of  purpose,  breadth 
erence,  and  unfortunately  reverence  is  view.  Quando  ullum  inveniemus 

the  last  thing  taught  in  the  sixth  parem?  May  not  the  decline  of  lit- 

standard.  Reverence  is  the  other  side  erature,  or  at  least  its  general  levelling 

of  humor.  Wit  has  only  one  side.  I  down,  be  associated  with  the  combined 
do  not  think  that  anyone  would  call  decay  of  reverence  and  humor?  There 
this  a  reverent  age.  Cynicism  is  not  jg  enough,  and  to  spare.  Much  of 
necessarily  Irreverent.  The  cj’nlcism  indeed,  is  mere  flippancy,  as  bor- 
of  Rochefoucauld  is  really  the  indig-  jjjg  ^g  dullness  itself.  Some  of  it  is 

nant  protest  of  an  outraged  sentiment-  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  M.  Ann¬ 
alist,  disappointed  by  the  baseness  of  France  is  almost  as  witty  as  Vol- 

mankind.  Tlie  cynicism  of  Swift  is  taire.  The  salt  which  keeps  M.  France 

misanthropic,  horrible,  tragical,  but  himself  sound  and  wholesome  is  his 

not  contemptible  or  vulgar.  W’hat  passionate  love  of  truth  and  Justice, 
does  militate  against  all  nobility  of  school  to  which  he  belongs, 

mind  or  soul,  against  all  possibility  skeptical  and  mocking  school.  Is 

of  even  realizing  greatness,  is  the  jjQt;  favorable  to  genius.  It  conduces 

cheap  cynicism  that  sees  fun  in  every-  rather  to  parody,  the  monkey’s  elysi- 
thlng  and  humor  in  nothing,  that  finds  good  parody  of  a  bad  poem  is 

its  highest  expression  in  the  weari-  amusing  enough.  A  bad  parody  of  a 
some  monotony  of  the  mechanical  jest-  good  poem  is  the  most  loathsome  depth 
er.  Burne-Jones  in  one  of  his  letters  jq  which  literature  can  sink, 
explains  what  he  calls  the  “three  jf  ever  a  man  kept  up  the  dignity  of 
laughters  of  the  fool.  He  laughs  at  literature,  it  was  Tennyson.  But 

wh.at  is  good,  he  laughs  at  what  is  though  Tennyson  has  not  been  dead 

bad.  and  he  laughs  at  what  he  does  fifteen  years,  he  seems  almost  medie- 

not  understand.”  val  in  his  remoteness.  I  do  not  mean 

Nothing  degrades  public  taste  more  that  his  best  poetry  Is  dead,  or  can 

than  this  perpetual  giggle,  this  Irre-  ever  die.  It  is  his  conception  of  his 

pressihle  grin.  With  real  humor  it  task  that  seems  obsolete.  Although 

has  no  relation  at  all.  When  Polonius  he  made  good  bargains  with  the  book- 

says  to  Hamlet,  “My  honorable  lord,  I  sellers,  he  did  senously  devote  hit 

will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  whole  life  to  the  highest  literary  pHy 
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ductions  of  which  he  was  capable. 
Morbidly  sensitive  to  criticism  as  he 
was,  he  felt  also  that  genius  had  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  discharged  them.  We  have 
no  Tennyson  now.  What  should  we 
make  of  him  if  we  had  him?  Rever¬ 
ence  is  the  keynote  of  "In  Memoriam,” 
as  is  humor  of  the  “Northern  Farmer.” 
Browning,  too,  a  subtler  thinker, 
though  a  less  melodious  poet,  had  both 
qualities  in  abundance.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  poetry?  It  has  not  disap- 
pear(‘d.  A  very  large  quantity  of  very 
good  verse  is  turned  out  in  English  be¬ 
tween  the  first  of  January  and  the 
thirty-first  of  December.  It  is  good, 
but  it  is  not  great. 

Do  we  miss  the  greatness?  That  is 
the  point.  In  the  history  of  all  civil- 
l*ed  communities  there  are  periods 
destitute  of  great  literary  names.  Our 
peculiarity  is  that  we  seem  to  get  on 
so  very  well  without  them.  That  emp¬ 
tiest  of  all  shallow  catchwords,  nil 
admirnri,  w'hich  never  yet,  in  spite  of 
Horace,  either  made  anyone  happy, 
or  kept  him  so,  is  an  attitude  of  mind 
fatal  to  originality  of  genius.  If  phi¬ 
losophy  begins  in  wonder,  criticsm  ends 
in  lack  of  admiration,  and  the  strong¬ 
est  proof  of  mediocrity  is  always  to 
give  moderate  praise.  To  say  that  lit¬ 
erature  is  lowered  by  criticism  may 
be  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  phe¬ 
nomena  may  have  a  common  cause. 
Flatness  and  stagnation  may  go  to¬ 
gether. 

Most  critics,  if  asked  who  was  the 
best  writer  of  English  now  living, 
would  probably  answer,  "Mr.  Goldwln 
Smith.”  But  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  has  long  made 
his  home  in  Canada.  Who  is  there  now 
that  can  write  like  Fronde?  Of 
Fronde’s  historical  reputation  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak.  What  made 
him  great  was  his  mastery  of  style 
and  thought.  We  have  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cellent  writers.  Indeed  they  are  too 
numerous  to  name.  Respectable  stat¬ 
ure  is  common  enough.  It  is  the  giants 
that  have  departed.  The  8ymptt)m  is 


not  peculiar  to  Ehigland.  It  is  true 
of  France,  of  Germany,  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  Hawthorne,  no 
Mommsen,  no  Victor  Hugo. 

Some  people  put  it  all  down  to  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  obvious  retort  is  that 
Athens  was  a  democracy,  and  that  to 
Athens  Western  literature  traces  its 
source.  But  the  Athenian  democracy 
was  a  very  aristocratic  one.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  citizens  who  were  also  sol¬ 
diers.  It  rejected  mechanics,  as  well 
as  slaves.  What  has  to  be  proved  is 
that  modern  democracy  does  not  re¬ 
spect  mental  distinction.  The  evidence 
is  the  other  way. 

Some,  again,  i*ontend  that  the  de¬ 
cline  of  faith  accounts  for  the  dtHjllne 
of  literature.  It  certainly  was  not  so 
in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  Hume  and 
Gibbon.  But  for  my  part  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  decline  of  faith.  The  fall 
of  dogma  is  a  very  different  thing. 
But  a  theological  discussion  would  be 
irrelevant  here. 

More  profitably  might  one  ask 
whether  the  reign  of  literature  is  over, 
and  the  reign  of  science  begun.  Read¬ 
ers  of  that  fascinating  book,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Darwin’s  life  of  his  father,  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  illustrious  naturalist 
at  the  close  of  his  career  was  unable 
to  take  any  interest  in  literature  at  all. 
Even  Shakespeare  no  longer  gave  him 
any  satisfaction.  Was  this  merely  a 
matter  of  individual  temperament,  or 
did  it  imply  that  s<‘ience  is  enough, 
and  that  the  world  is  tired  of  verbal 
exercise?  In  favor  of  the  first  inter¬ 
pretation  may  be  cited  the  case  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  abandoned  science 
in  middle  life  for  theology  and  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  But  science 
in  Newton’s  time  was  an  Infant  com¬ 
pared  with  sc'ience  now,  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  future  is  full  of  exciting  possi¬ 
bilities,  for  which  mere  literature  can 
offer  no  equivalent.  A  scientific  pro¬ 
fessor  was  once  asked  whether  there 
was  any  hostility  between  science  and 
religion.  He  replied  that  there  certain¬ 
ly  was  not,  but  that  modem  science 
was  so  comprehensive  as  to  satisfy 
men’s  minds,  and  make  them  inde- 
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pendent  of  “metapbj  steal  aid."  The 
splendid  edition  of  Bacon’s  works  for 
which  James  Spedding  was  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  contains  a  preface  by  a 
young  man  of  singular  gifts,  Leslie 
Ellis,  who  was  soon  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  by  death.  He  concluded  his 
essay  with  these  striking  and  beauti¬ 
ful  sentences: 

“The  tone  in  which  Bacon  spoke  of 
the  future  destiny  of  mankind  fitted 
him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  age  in  which 
be  lived.  It  was  an  age  of  change  and 
of  hope.  Men  went  forth  to  seek  in 
new-found  worlds  for  the  land  of  gold 
and  for  the  fountain  of  youth;  they 
were  lold  that  yet  greater  wonders  lay 
within  their  reach.  They  had  burst 
the  bonds  of  old  authority;  they  were 
told  to  go  forth  from  the  land  where 
they  had  dwelt  so  long,  and  look  on 
the  light  of  heaven.  It  was  also  for 
the  most  part  an  age  of  faith;  and  the 
new  philosophy  upset  no  creed  and 
pulled  down  no  altar.  It  did  not  put 
the  notion  of  human  perfectibility  in 
the  place  of  religion,  nor  deprive  man¬ 
kind  of  hopes  beyond  the  grave.  On 
the  contrary,  it  told  its  followers  that 
the  instauration  of  the  sciences  was 
the  free  gift  of  the  God  in  whom  their 
fathers  had  trusted,  that  it  was  only 
another  proof  of  the  mercy  of  Him 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  His  works.” 

Noble  and  stately  as  this  passage  is, 
it  reads  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  time 
already  remote.  Bacon’s  greatness  was 
not  the  greatness  of  pure  science,  in 
which,  according  to  Harvey,  he  was 
an  amateur.  He  was  a  philosopher,  a 
statesman,  a  consummate  man  of  the 
world.  The  thoroughly  scientific  in¬ 
tellect,  at  least  in  these  days,  is  self- 
sufficing,  and  believes,  or  tends  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  questions  which  cannot 
be  answered  by  science  cannot  be 
answered  at  all.  Hence  agnosticism, 
the  creed  of  Huxley,  not  of  Bacon. 

My  subject,  however,  is  not  religion, 
but  literature  and  its  decline.  Miy. 
as  we  read  in  his  “Autobiography,” 
was  haunted  at  an  early  age  by  a 
strange  dread,  which  he  quaintly  com¬ 
pares  witt'  the  conviction  of  sin,  that 


musical  combinations  might  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  Music  is  science,  and  there¬ 
fore,  1  suppose,  inexhaustible.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  not,  whatever  history  may  be. 
The  scientific  spirit  seems  now  to 
dominate  everything.  The  world  Is  in 
future  to  be  governed  from  the  labora. 
tory.  It  used  to  be  said  by  those  of 
old  time  that  science  bad  a  definite 
province,  within  which  no  doubt  all 
unscientific  ideas  were  intrusions,  be¬ 
yond  which  was  the  realm  of  litera¬ 
ture,  conduct,  imagination,  faith. 
Modern  science  seeks  to  remove  the 
boundaries,  to  claim  all  knowledge  for 
its  province,  and  to  say  that  what  it 
does  not  know  is  not  knowledge.  Jura 
negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 

Demands  like  these,  perhaps  not  con¬ 
sciously  put  forward,  would  still,  if 
formulated,  be  set  aside  ny  the  bulk 
of  the  human  race.  But  then  do  the 
bulk  of  the  human  race  count?  Or  .‘s 
the  future  with  the  select  band  who 
are  competent  to  arrive  at  scientific 
truth,  and  care  for  nothing  else?  Do 
the  highest  minds  gravitate  by  slow 
and  sure  degrees  from  the  shadows  and 
fancies  of  art  to  the  facts  and  conclu¬ 
sions  which  alone  are  sure?  When 
Tyndall  lectured  on  the  scientific  use 
of  the  imagination,  be  was  wittily  told 
that  he  meant  the  imaginative  use  of 
science.  The  criticism,  so  far  as  it 
was  not  merely  verbal,  admitted  that 
the  former  things  had  passed  away, 
that  the  ancient  distinction  bad  broken 
down. 

Darwin  rejected  literature,  it  may  be 
said,  because  his  imagination  had  been 
starved.  A  man  of  science  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomenon  in  precisely  the 
opposite  way.  Here,  he  would  tell  us, 
is  the  deepest  thinker  of  his  age,  the 
man  who  by  his  patient  researches 
has  transformed  our  conceptions  of 
the  universe.  To  assume  that  such  a 
man  has  no  imagination  is  ridiculous. 
Yes,  his  imagination  is  the  true  one, 
because  it  was  set  going  by  experi¬ 
ment,  because  it  arrives  at  certainty, 
because  it  rests  upon  fact.  Literature 
may  be  an  elegant  amusement,  btit, 
after  all,  it  is  only  permutations  and 
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combinations  of  words.  Have  we  not 
bad  enoug'b  of  it?  What  is  the  need 
for  it,  except  to  make  the  concluaions 
of  science  intelligiblv  to  the  masses? 
Is  it  possible  t<5  ctrtry  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pression  further  than  Plato  carried  it 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago? 
Are  we  likely  to  see  a  greater  poet 
than  Shakespeare?  There  is  no  prog¬ 
ress  in  literature.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  science,  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  discovery.  If  these  arguments  are 
sound,  they  may  suggest  a  reason  why 
literary  genius  is  not  unquenchable, 
or  is  even  being  quenched. 

Philosophical  or  theological  contro¬ 
versy  stimulates  literature.  It  is 
otherwise  with  scientific  controversy, 
if  indeed  controversy  be  admissible  in 
science.  Every  scientific  proposition, 
except  an  axiom,  is  capable  of  proof, 
and  with  proof  all  dispute  must  end. 
The  man  of  letters  says,  “I  think.” 
The  philosopher  says,  “I  believe.” 
The  man  of  science  says,  “I  know.” 
He  often  adds,  perhaps  unconsciously 
to  himself,  “What  I  don’t  know  is  not 
knowledge.” 

Oh,  what  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul, 
When  hot  for  certainties  Is  this  our  life. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  poet,  of 
a  poet  still  with  us  in  advanced  and 
honored  age.  If  you  want  certainties, 
says  science,  I  am  the  way,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  tell  you  everything,  but  at 
least  I  will  tell  you  nothing  that  1 
cannot  prove.  If  my  paths  are  not  al¬ 
ways  paths  of  pleasantness,  they  are 
never  paths  of  illusion.  If  I  cannot 
teach  you  to  deceive  others,  I  can  at 
least  teach  you  not  to  deceive  yourself. 
This  is  not  a  new  message.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  W’hen 
Lucretius  glorified  Epicurus  in  verses 
which  have  survived  for  centuries  the 
scientific  theories  they  embalm,  he 
celebrated  the  triumph  of  science  over 
mythology.  Sublime  poet  as  he  was, 
he  valued  his  art,  if  Indeed  he  was 
conscious  of  it,  simply  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  making  more  Epicureans.  It 
is  true  that  his  expectations  have  been 
reversed,  that  Lucretius  is  read  now 


for  his  poetry,  not  for  his  science. 
Why?  Because,  the  physicist  will  say, 
there  is  development  in  science,  and 
not  in  literature.  The  ideas  of  Epic¬ 
urus  are  as  remote  as  a  cuneiform  in¬ 
scription.  Lucretius  could  write  poetry 
better  than  anybody  can  write  it  now. 

The  art  of  expression  is  a  mere  trial 
of  ingenuity,  and  how  can  any  one 
ever  be  more  ingenious  than  Pope? 
Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Science  is 
alive.  Of  course  people  want  new  books. 
They  always  will  want  them.  They 
read  to  amuse  themselves,  to  pass  the 
time.  Books  must  be  written,  as  chairs 
and  tables  must  be  made.  The  world 
must  go  on.  Average  minds  have  no 
need  to  trouble  themselves  about  such 
things.  There  will  always  be  plenty 
for  them  to  do. 

But  if  literature  is  to  be  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it 
must  retain  its  attraction  for  men  of 
genius.  Will  the  highest  intellects 
concern  themselves  with  insoluble 
problems,  with  windows  that  exclude 
the  light  and  passages  that  lead  to 
nothing?  Or  will  they  be  drawn,  are 
they  being  drawn  even  now,  into  the 
more  fruitful  methods  of  experiment 
and  exactitude?  A  definite  answer  to 
such  a  question  would  be  most  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  The  query  is  only  offered 
as  a  tentative  solution  of  apparent 
facts.  It  is  easy  to  reply  that  science 
and  literature  are  not  necessarily  or 
naturally  opposed;  that  Darwin  wrots 
a  good  style,  and  Huxley  a  better; 
that  Tennyson  was  fascinated  by  sci¬ 
entific  progress;  that  things  can  only 
be  explained  by  words. 

Original  minds,  minds  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  will  not  always  be  content 
with  a  secondary  place.  When,  if 
ever,  science  is  finally  enthroned  as 
the  goddess  of  reason,  the  one  source 
of  real  truth  here  below,  the  arbltress 
of  human  destiny,  the  dictatress  of  the 
world,  literature  must  gradually  sub¬ 
side  into  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  a 
relic  of  the  past.  The  legendary 
mathematician’s  comment  on  “Para¬ 
dise  Ix)St,”  “A  very  fine  poem,  but  I 
don’t  quite  see  what  it  all  goes  to 
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prove,”  may  have  shown  him  to  be 
in  advance  of  his  nge.  For  though 
"Paradise  Lost"  probably  numbers 
more  readers  than  the  "Principia,”  it 
has  not  extended  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge. 

Nature,  and  nature’s  laws,  lay  hid  In 
night; 

God  said.  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was 
light. 

Does  that  neat  couplet  illustrate  the 
true  connection  between  science  and 
literature?  Is  poetry  destined  to  be  a 
memoria  technica?  Men  of  letters 
have  exhausted  their  eloquence  on  the 
inestimable  value  of  literature  as  a 
luxurious  form  of  mental  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  have  added  nothing  in 
modern  times  to  what  Cicero  said  in 
the  “De  Archia"  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Cicero  can  be 
read  with  as  much  pleasure  by  us  as 
by  his  own  contemporaries,  and  that  is 
immortality  in  the  eyes  of  a  mortal. 
Long  and  nobly  has  literature  strug¬ 
gled  for  its  rightful  place  in  human 
history.  Is  the  struggle  coming  to  an 
end?  Is  science  acquiring  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men? 

On  such  a  subject  one  can  only  be 
hypothetical.  Supposing  that  such  a 
process  were  going  on,  its  effects 
would  be  first  seen  on  the  highest 
plane.  If  there  is  ample  scope  in  sci¬ 
ence,  end  in  science  alone,  for  the  full¬ 
est  and  deepest  operations  of  the  mind, 
literature  would  no  longer  enlist  the 
best  minds  in  its  service.  By  science 
I  me.in  physical  science,  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  natural  phenomena.  When 
professors  say  that  history  is  a  sci¬ 
ence,  they  mean  something  totally  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  that  controversy  would  be 
out  of  place  here.  Perhaps  history 
will  henceforth  be  a  collection  of  tab¬ 
ulated  and  analyzed  facts. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor 
old  Poptrj'  p,i.ssing  hence! 

In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  po¬ 
litical  common  sense. 

Hi.story  and  poetry  do  npt  receivd  i: 
very  high  compliment  by  being  classed 
with  lieraldr.v.  Nor  is  the  common 
deluge  very  clearly  defintsl.  The  flood 


of  science  may  overwhelm  us  all.  O’* 
it  may  be  a  more  accurate  metaphor 
to  picture  ourselves  as  worms  unable 
to  escape  the  roller.  The  Positive,  or 
Positivist,  philosophy  was  once  defino.l 
as  Catholicism  without  Christianity. 
Is  not  the  scientific  school  becoming 
quite  as  dogmatic  as  the  Church  of 
Rome?  Extra  scientiam  nulla  salus. 
The  charm  of  dealing  with  certainties 
has  often  been  described.  Walter 
Ba^ehot  in  one  of  his  essays  repre¬ 
sents  the  voice  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  did  not  belong  welcoming  the  tired 
traveler  to  many  fields  of  human  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  inviting  him  to  the  haven 
where  all  such  matters  were  settled 
long  ago.  An  excellent  i-efuge  for 
those  who  believe  the  Church. 

Science  you  cannot  disbelieve.  You 
cannot  get  outside  your  own  reason, 
the  only  faculty  with  which  you  can 
judge  of  revelation  itself.  Butler  had 
to  fad  back  upon  probability  as  the 
guide  of  life.  The  man  of  science  de¬ 
spises  probabilities.  With  him  as 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  it  is  all  or 
nothing.  Scientific  agnosticism  does 
not  merely  say,  am  not  sure.”  It 
says  also,  "You  can’t  be  sure.”  "The 
rest  may  reason  and  welcome,”  Abt. 
Vogh’r  exclaims;  "  ’tis  we  musicians 
know.”  But  then  there  Is,  I  am  told, 
a  subtle  connection  between  music  and 
the  higher  mathematics,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  confidence  of  Abt.  Vog- 
ler.  Herbert  Spencer,  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  haunted  with  a  kind  of 
philosophic  nightmare.  Man  did  not 
understand  the  universe.  What  it 
there  existed  no  comprehension  of  it 
an.vwhere?  There  was  a  time,  not 
very  distant,  when  men  of  science 
would  not  have  assumed  to  know  more 
about  it  than  other  people.  Even  now 
they  have  not  accounted  for  creation, 
or  explained  it  away.  But  less  and 
less  every  year  are  they  disposed  to 
compass  their  knowledge  with  bounds, 
to  lay  down  any  time  or  limit  at  which 
they  must  stop.  That  is  the  supreme 
attraction  of  science.  Its  possibilities 
are  infinite. 

In  literature,  in  metaphysics,  the 
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best  that  can  be  has  been  done.  There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  any  philosophy, 
ancient  or  modern.  To  the  student  of 
natural  phenomena  any  discovery  '.s 
possible,  even  the  principle  of  life,  the 
ultimate  origin  of  things.  Scientific 
enthusiasm  to-day  is  not  what  it  was 
in  Bacon’s  time.  It  is  no  vast  and 
vague  idea  of  co-ordinating  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  a  belief  in  the  unlimited 
power  of  patient  research,  combined 
with  a  Newtonian  or  Darwinian  im¬ 
agination.  Argon,  and  radium,  and 
wireless  telegraphy  may  be  trifles 
compared  with  what  the  future  has  in 
store.  I  am  not  arguing,  I  am  not 
able  to  argue,  that  this  unbounded 
confidence  in  scientific  progress  is 
justified  by  facts,  or  even  that  it  will 
last.  It  may  be  a  temporary  phase. 
My  point  is  that  it  will  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  apparent  failure  of  literary 
genius. 

Men  are  not  born  literary  or  scien¬ 
tific.  In  most  cases  the  bent  of  their 
minds  is  shaped  by  accident.  The 
highest  minds  have  the  loftiest  aspira¬ 
tions,  which  poetry  and  other  forms  of 
literature  have  satisfied  hitherto.  If 
science  can  be  proved  to  hold  the  key 
of  the  universe,  complete  satisfaction 
cannot  be  sought  elsewhere.  As  for 
everything  whicji  does  not  enlarge  tin 
bounds  of  knowledge,  what  is  it  all 
but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of 
a  million  million  of  suns?  If  all  sci¬ 
ence,  except  natural  science,  be  sci¬ 
ence  falsely  so  called,  the  human  intel¬ 
lect  must  Inevitably  be  drawn  away 
from  what  cannot  yield  tangible  re¬ 
sults.  History  cannot  yield  them.  Let 
bygones  be  bygones.  Why  seek  ye 


the  living  among  the  dead?  There  is 
enough  poetry  in  the  world  already. 
It  must  be  waste  of  time  to  make 
more.  Science  is  to  literature  as  life 
to  death.  To  become  really  scientific 
is  a  lesurrection. 

If  these  views  are  widely  held,  more 
widely  every  day,  the  questlou  at  the 
head  of  this  article  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  It  may  be  a  eutha¬ 
nasia,  a  gradual  and  easy  decay.  But 
it  is  as  certain  as  it  is  gradual.  The 
very  tact  that  the  name  of  science  la 
often  misapplied,  that  men  claim  the 
epithet  scientific  for  things  which  it 
will  not  suit,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
despotism  to  which  the  unscientific 
world  submits.  Literature  may  be 
more  tempting  than  most  forms  of 
illusion.  Other  verse  besides  Sir  David 
Lindsay’s  may  still  “have  charms.” 
Science  alone  is  real.  The  prevalence 
of  that  creed,  or  of  that  superstition, 
does  not  seem  to  produce  scientific 
genius,  though  it  has  doubtless  raised 
the  level  of  the  scientific  intelligence. 
Its  negative  effect  upon  literature  is 
more  obvious,  and  the  effect  is  not,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  literature  of 
any  single  country. 

Just  as  motor  cars  are  superseding 
horses,  so  is  science  superseding  hu¬ 
manism.  At  least,  so  it  would  seem. 
Even  science  may  disappoint  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  the  door  which  no  man  liv¬ 
ing  has  yet  entered  may  remain  in¬ 
exorably  closed.  Among  other  discov¬ 
eries  it  may  be  discovered  that  there 
are  bounds  to  the  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence.  At  present  the  trend  of  opinion 
is  the  other  way.  The  pursuit  of  what 
Baco.i  called  secondary  causes  is  the 
most  dangerous  rival  that  literature 
has  ever  enc“Ountered. 
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Afar  in  the  Desert. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  SCULLY. 

(From  the  African  Monthly.) 


HIS  is  the  story  of  a  boy  and 
a  girl  who  met  in  a  South 
African  wilderness  under 
strange  circumstances  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  girl  was 
desert-bred;  her  feet  had  never  trodden 
those  paths  of  convention  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  called  civilization.  A 
chance  medley  of  unusual  happenings 
drove  the  boy  forth  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  but  the  absorbing  spell  of  the 
wild  fell  upon  him,  and  to  him  the 
“call  of  the  wild”  was  ever  afterward 
an  imperative  command. 

It  is  a  love  story;  but  Love  revealed 
the  shining  wonder  of  his  face  to  these 
two  for  less  than  one  fleeting  day,  the 
while  Death  hid  close  behind  him. 

Some  of  that  which  is  here  related 
is  true. 


I. 

The  boy  went  down  to  the  lower 
ramp  from  his  lonely  tent,  that  was 
pitched  on  one  of  the  terraces  near  the 
head  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Rest  Valley,  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  his  meager  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  following  week,  tor  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon.  Night  was  falling 
when  he  started  homeward,  and  it  was 
dark  when  he  reached  Slater’s  Claim 
and  the  Big  Rock.  Just  there  he  stum¬ 
bled  over  a  man  who  was  lying,  sleep¬ 
ing  the  sleep  of  intoxication,  across  the 
path. 

‘"The  Boy” — he  was  known  from  one 
end  of  the  creek  to  the  other  by  that 
designation — struck  a  match  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  man’s  face.  He  recognized 
It  at  once  ii.s  being  that  of  Dan  the 


Reefer,  a  gigantic  yellow-bearded  Cali¬ 
fornian— the  camp’s  most  celebrated 
prospector.  Next  to  the  sleeper  lay  a 
new  blanket  tied  up  in  a  neat  bundle. 

A  cold  wind  was  searching  down 
from  the  frost-dusted  peaks  which 
stood,  lofty  and  clean-cut,  against  the 
early  winter’s  aky;  so  the  boy  untied 
the  bundle,  and,  after  placing  the  head 
of  the  man  in  a  comfortable  position, 
spread  the  blanket  over  him  and  tucked 
it  in.  In  doing  this  his  hand  touched  a 
leather  pouch.  After  considering  the 
risk  he  was  running,  the  boy  opened 
the  pouch  end  found  that  it  contained 
about  ten  ounces  of  gold  in  a  chamois 
leather  bag.  He  transferred  the  bag 
to  his  pocket  and  went  home. 

Next  morning  the  boy  went  down  to 
the  Reefer’s  tent  and  handed  over  what 
he  had  taken  charge  of.  The  Reefer 
was  profanely  thankful. 

“I’ll  do  you  a  good  turn  for  this," 
said  he,  “ -  me  if  I  don’t.” 

“Take  me  cut  prospecting  with  you,” 
said  the  boy  at  a  venture. 

“Can  you  hold  a  rifle  straight?” 

“Yes;  but  I  haven’t  got  one.” 

“Oil,  that’s  all  right;  I  have.  You’ll 
kill  meat  and  I’ll  strike  a  reef  that’ll 
make  our  fortunes.” 

Here  was  a  piece  of  luck;  the  very 
thing  he  had  longed  for  hopelessly  was 
thrust  upon  him.  To  go  prospecting 
with  the  Reefer  was  an  honor  sought 
by  many. 

“Let’s  see,”  said  the  Reefer,  “this  is 
Sunday;  sleep  here  Wednesday  night 
and  we’ll  start  Thursday,” 

So  the  hoy  packed  up  his  few  belong- 
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ings,  stored  them  in  the  tent  of  a 
friend,  and  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
Reefer’s  tent  at  the  appointed  time. 
The  Reefer  was  not  at  home,  but  he 
turned  up,  more  or  less  drunk,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

All  preparations  had  been  made;  a 
month’s  “tucker”  for  two  had  been  pro¬ 
vided.  This  included  flour,  tea,  a  little 
sugar  and  salt,  and  a  few  simple  rem¬ 
edies  for  use  in  the  event  of  sickness. 
The  goods  were  scientifically  packed 
in  two  “swags” — that  of  the  Reefer 
weighing  about  ninety  pounds  and  that 
of  the  boy  about  thirty.  The  Reefer 
carried  a  pick,  a  shovel  and  a  pan,  in 
which  the  limits  of  combined  efficiency 
and  lightness  bad  been  reached;  the 
boy  a  lifting-block,  rifle  and  a  hundred 
cartridges.  Elach  too,  besides,  a  water 
bottle,  a  cooking  “billy,”  a  blanket,  a 
spare  flannel  shirt  and  two  pairs  of 
thick  woollen  socks. 

Their  course  led  down  the  valley  of 
the  Blyde  River,  through  the  loveliest 
imaginable  scenery.  Down  and  down 
the  valley  seemed  to  sink  among  the 
convoluted  mountains  that  are  so  rich 
in  forest,  crag  and  sounding  waterfall. 
After  crossing  a  divide  the  deserted  site 
of  the  village  of  Ohrigstad  was  passed. 
Here  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy.  The 
township  had  flourished;  the  land  was 
fertile;  the  surroundings  a  hunters’ 
paradise.  Ail  went  well  for  a  time; 
then  came  fever;  within  a  few  weeks 
all  the  settlers  went  down.  The  ma¬ 
jority  died;  the  survivors  were  rescued 
and  removed  to  a  healthier  locality, 
where  they  founded  the  town  of  Lyden- 
burg.  In  blue-books  published  years 
afterward,  the  abandonment  of  Ohrig¬ 
stad  was  erroneously  attributed  to  fear 
of  the  Bapedl — natives  located  in  a 
neighboring  mountain  range. 

The  Reefer  was  a  silent  man,  who 
was  obsessed  by  one  Idea — the  finding 
of  gold  where  none  had  previously  been 
found.  The  one  and  only  thing  which 
gave  him  pleasure  was  to  make  a 
“strike.”  But  the  discovery  once  de¬ 
clared  and  made  the  object  of  a  “rush,” 
the  thing  Immediately  lost  its  charm. 
Then  he  would  sell  out,  usually  for  far 


less  than  the  value  of  his  claim,  and 
once  more  follow  the  rainbow.  This 
man’s  life  bad  literally  been  spent  on 
the  prospecting  trail.  He  had  made 
several  rich  strikes  of  gold,  not  alone 
in  Africa,  but  in  America — North  and 
South.  In  those  days  the  Klondyke 
was  unknown,  but  the  Reefer  had 
trailed  to  what  he  called  “the  head 
waters  of  the  Arctic,”  and  had  found 
rich  gold  in  the  Yukon  district,  from 
which  he  was  driven  back  by  the  piti¬ 
less  cold.  He  knew  every  creek  and 
placer  in  the  alluvial  fields  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  boy  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
but  did  not  look  it.  He  was  lithe, 
small-boned  and  tall,  with  fair  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  face  that  gained  him 
the  good  graces  of  some  women. 
Thrown  on  the  world  when  quite  a 
child,  he  had  known  phases  of  sin  and 
suffering  not  usually  experienced  by 
the  young.  It  was  a  strain  of  idealism 
and  an  inherent  passionate  love  of 
nature  that  enabled  him  to  save  his 
soul  alive.  In  his  ear  the  voice  of  the 
wilderness  v/as  ever  sounding.  When¬ 
ever  he  managed  to  save  enough  money 
to  buy  sufficient  supplies  he  would 
wander  away  into  the  vague,  unknown 
country  lying  east  and  north  of  the 
fields,  in  search  of  gold,  hunting  and 
adventure.  The  first  he  never  found. 

Down  and  down  still  sank  the  valley 
toward  its  junction  with  the  Olifant — 
studded  throughout  Its  enchanting 
length  with  dark  green  patches  of 
virgin  forest,  strung  like  emeralds  upon 
the  chain  of  a  crystal  stream.  The 
summer  rains  had  been  heavy,  so  every 
ravine  cleaving  the  hills  on  either  side 
was  vocal  with  impetuous  water.  The 
wild  creatures  gazed  at  them  from  the 
high  ledges  or  crashed  unseen  through 
the  underwood  at  their  approach.  The 
chanting  call  of  the  brown  falcons 
wheeling  among  the  crags  sounded  like 
a  trumpet  bidding  them  go  forward 
into  the  unknown,  where  dwelt  fortune 
and  romance. 

'They  camped  each  night  under  trees 
centuries  old.  How  the  leaping  flames 
lit  up  the  groined  boughs  spreading 
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from  hoar-ancient  trunks,  revealing 
depths  of  mysterious  shadow  in  the ' 
greenery!  When  the  flames  died  down, 
how  the  restful  darkness  closed  in,  full 
of  rich  suggestion!  These  nights  were 
so  full  of  rapture  that  the  boy  could 
hardly  sleep:  it  seemed  a  sin  to  waste 
such  hours  in  unconsciousness.  Often 
the  dawn  would  find  him  watching  and 
praying  with  that  best  kind  of  prayer — 
the  uplifting  of  the  heart  to  the  plane 
of  nature’s  most  exalted  harmonies. 
Then  he  would  sink  into  an  hour’s 
dreamless  slumber,  to  be  awakened  by 
a  shove  from  the  Reefer’s  friendly  foot, 
and  to  find  a  steaming  pannikin  of  tea 
ready  at  the  side  of  his  couch. 

II. 

The  sound  of  a  violin  in  one  of  the 
gorges  of  the  Olifant’s  River  valley 
seemed  very  incongruous,  indeed.  The 
source  of  the  music  was  hidden  behind 
some  large  trees.  Beyond  these  stood 
a  tent  wagon.  On  the  box  sat  a  tall, 
dark,  bearded  man  plying  the  bow  in¬ 
dustriously,  the  music  being  a  reel 
played  in  very  quick  time.  His  cloth¬ 
ing  was  of  brayed  skin;  his  muscular 
arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow.  An  Im¬ 
mense  lion-skin  lay  drying,  the  fleshy 
side  being  uppermost,  upon  the  “tent” 
of  the  wagon.  The  black  hair  of  the 
mane  was  protruding  over  the  back  of 
the  tent,  and  the  tufted  tail  dangled 
close  to  the  face  of  the  musician.  At 
the  side  of  the  wagon  was  a  small 
“lean-to”  of  coarse  calico.  Meat,  In 
various  stages  of  the  process  of  drying, 
hung  festooned  among  the  trees. 

The  musician  laid  down  his  instru¬ 
ment,  leaped  lightly  from  the  wagon 
and  advanced  with  outstretched  hand. 

“Welcome,  welcome,”  he  said,  speak¬ 
ing  in  Dutch;  “put  down  your  bundles 
and  rest.  Look  what  your  uncle  has 
shot.”  Here  he  pointed  to  the  lion- 
skin.  “You  fellows  are  after  gold,  I 
suppose;  but  what  has  a  hunter  to  do 
with  gold?  Come  and  drink  coffee. 
Anna,  is  there  any  coffee  ready?” 

The  concluding  words  were  addressed 
to  a  girl  who,  followed  shyly  by  a  small 
boy,  emerged  from  the  lean-to  and 


silently  shook  hands  with  the  strangers. 
She  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen 
years  old.  Her  oval,  slightly  freckled 
face  had  beauty  of  a  distinctive  type. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  had  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sadness.  Health  glowed 
through  and  enriched  her  skin.  But 
the  glory  of  this  girl  was  her  hair;  its 
wealth  of  bronzed  auburn,  thick  and 
waved,  was  full  of  changing  lights. 
She  was  dressed  partly  in  male  attire. 

Somehow  this  did  not  seem  incon¬ 
gruous  to  the  boy.  He  was  by  disposi¬ 
tion  unconventional  to  a  degree.  His 
eyes  appraised  the  girl  admiringly;  the 
shapely  figure  was  almost  too  sturdy 
for  grace,  but  It  had  the  strength  his 
lacked.  Nature,  who  always  schemes 
for  the  mating  of  contrasts,  made  these 
two  goodly  and  desirable  in  each 
other’s  eyes. 

The  boy’s  appraising  glances  fol¬ 
lowed  the  girl  as  she  went  to  the  tail¬ 
board  of  the  wagon  and  busied  herself 
with  the  coffee  arrangements.  The 
play  of  her  strong,  full  arm  was  good 
to  watch;  the  inartistic  veldschoen 
could  not  hide  the  symmetry  of  her 
feet.  A  loose,  blouse-llke  garment  of 
linen  permitted  glimpses  of  a  neck 
strong  and  fine,  and  dazzingly  white 
below  the  area  of  sunburn. 

The  coffee  was  a  pleasant  variant 
from  tea — the  prospector’s  only  pre¬ 
pared  beverage.  They  sat  on  the  sward 
and  talked.  The  Reefer  had  no  Dutch, 
so  the  boy  acted  as  interpreter.  'The 
owner  of  the  wagon  was  a  Boer  named 
Dirk  h'ourie.  He  had  a  farm  in  the 
Lydenburg  district,  but  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  hunting  field.  Fourie 
was  a  widower  with  three  children. 
Accompanied  by  these  and  an  old  Hot¬ 
tentot  he  had  undertaken  this  trip,  in¬ 
tending  to  reach  the  low  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nether  reaches  of  the 
Letaba  River.  But  he  found  that  the 
rains  had  there  fallen  late,  so,  dread¬ 
ing  fever,  decided  to  remain  for  a  time 
in  the  valley  of  the  Olifant.  To  avoid 
risk  of  “bush  sickness”  he  had  sent  the 
oxen  back  to  the  farm  In  charge  of  his 
elder  son  and  the  Hottentot,  with 
orders  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
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back  after  six  weeks  had  passed. 

Fourie’s  manner  was  characterized 
by  a  kind  of  yearning  friendliness;  the 
advent  of  the  strangers  seemed  to  afford 
him  very  sincere  pleasure.  He  neither 
knew  nor  cared  anything  about  gold, 
so  the  Reefer  soon  found  the  conversa¬ 
tion  irksome  and  wandered  off  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  formation.  The  boy  just 
then  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as 
hunting,  so  he  and  Fourie  sat  and  dis¬ 
cussed  game  and  the  slaying  thereof. 
The  lion  skin  was  pulled  down  and  ad¬ 
mired.  A  graphic  account  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  great  marauder  was  given. 
It  appeared  that  Fourie’s  father  had 
been  killed  by  a  lion,  so  the  Boer  car¬ 
ried  on  a  lifelong  vendetta  against  the 
whole  lion  species.  The  death  had 
been  amply  revenged,  for  twenty-two 
of  these  animals  had  fallen  to  the  long- 
barrelled  roer  which  hung  in  the  wagon, 
and  nine  to  a  more  modern  rifle — a 
Westley-Richards  musket — just  then 
standing  against  the  wheel. 

Fourie  went  back  to  his  violin.  His 
repertoire  seemed  to  consist  solely  of 
reels,  all  of  the  very  liveliest  kind. 
The  boy  and  the  girl  gravitated  toward 
each  other.  But  conversation  was  dif¬ 
ficult;  they  were  full  of  embarrassment. 
They  wandered  together  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  hillside.  He  told 
her  of  his  life  on  the  gold  and  diamond 
fields  and  of  those  far-off  towns  she 
had  heard  rumors  of.  'The  ocean  and 
the  great  ships  were  to  her  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  things.  Had  such  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  she  would 
not  have  believed  their  existence  pos¬ 
sible.  She  had  been  taught  to  read,  but 
(he  Bible  was  her  only  book.  With  her 
large,  lustrous  eyes  fixed  on  the  boy’s 
face  she  listened,  gravely  interested,  to 
all  he  told  her. 

Of  herself  and  her  experiences  the 
girl  could  hardly  be  induced  to  say  a 
word.  Her  ignorance  of  the  world  be¬ 
yond  the  farm  and  the  scenes  of  her 
father’s  different  hunting  trips  was 
almost  fathomless.  They  returned  to 
the  wagon,  and  soon  afterward  the 
Reefer  arrived,  carrying  a  haversack 
full  of  quartz. 


“I  think  we’ll  stay  and  see  what’s  to 
be  found  about  here,”  he  said. 

Next  morning  the  Reefer  disappeared 
on  his  endless  quest  of  the  rainbow. 
Fourie  and  the  boy  went  for  a  tramp 
after  game.  The  somewhat  vague  and 
unpractical  mien  of  the  Boer  disap¬ 
peared  when  on  the  hunting  spoor;  he 
became  cool,  alert  and  capable.  The 
lore  of  the  wilderness  was  to  him  as  an 
open  book.  The  boy  had  somewhat 
prided  himself  on  his  skill  as  a  hunter, 
but  he  soon  saw  that  compared  with 
Fourie  he  was  the  merest  novice.  Signs 
and  tokens  invisible  to  him  before  were 
pointed  out  and  deduced  from  unerr¬ 
ingly.  Fourie  was  generous,  giving  his 
companion  opportunity  after  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  low  koodoo,  sable  and 
tsessabi.  'Tlie  spoil  was  handed  over 
to  the  “Balala” — “the  people  who  are 
dead” — wretched  outlaws  or  waifs  of 
annihilated  clans,  who  wandered, 
weaponless  and  without  clothing,  over 
the  veld.  As  a  rule  they  lived  on  roots, 
grubs,  snakes  and  other  unspeakable 
things.  Like  wine  flies  when  one  opens 
a  bottle  of  wine,  the  Balala  would  sud¬ 
denly  materialize  from  the  void  when¬ 
ever  meat  was  in  evidence.  They 
would  be  given  the  bulk  of  the  carcass 
for  their  own  use,  and  told  to  convey 
the  choicer  portions,  with  the  skin,  to 
the  camp.  This  they  never  failed  hon¬ 
estly  to  do. 

The  abject  submissiveness  of  these 
people  was  pathetic  in  the  extreme;  it 
must  have  been  the  result  of  a  terrible 
course  of  hopeless  suffering.  They 
never  spoke  unless  first  addressed; 
then  they  answered  in  low-toned  mono¬ 
syllables.  A  weird  deftness  and  Intel¬ 
ligence  characterized  all  they  did.  At 
the  camp  they  would  silently  set  down 
whatever  had  been  given  into  their 
charge,  and  as  silently  vanish.  As  an 
instance  of  their  honesty  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  once,  when  the  boy  lost 
his  hunting  knife,  it  was  found  by  the 
Balala  and  returned  to  him.  It  was  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  ground,  close  to  his  head, 
when  he  awoke  one  morning.  And  what 
a  priceless  possession  the  implement 
would  have  been  to  the  finder! 
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E^vidences  of  a  once-teeming  human 
population  abounded  over  the  whole 
country  side,  which  was  covered  with 
groups  of  low,  circular  stone  walls, 
indicating  where  thousands  of  kraals 
once  stood.  But  the  exterminating 
raids  of  Tahaka  had  swept  it  bare. 
Now  its  only  human  dwellers  were  a 
few  creatures  so  wretched  and  so  re¬ 
duced  that  the  very  beasts  of  prey  were 
said  to  despise  them. 

Thus  passed  many  halcyon  days. 
The  boy  had  now  become  almost  a 
member  of  the  little  family  to  whose 
hearth  in  the  wilderness  he  had  drifted 
through  so  strange  a  chance.  The  Reefer 
was  hardly  in  evidence;  he  had  struck 
a  small  leader  which  bore  gold,  and 
was  endeavoring,  with  infinite  pains, 
to  trace  this  to  its  connection  with  the 
parent  reef.  The  spot  where  he  was 
working  was  about  half-an-hour’s  walk 
distant.  Thither  he  went  every  morn¬ 
ing  early;  thence  he  returned  at  dusk 
every  evening.  When  hot  on  the  scent 
of  gold  the  Reefer  was  not  a  man  to 
be  lightly  Interfered  with.  He  had 
made  it  clear  to  the  boy  from  the 
beginning  that  his  help  was  not  re¬ 
quired,  or  even  desired,  except  toward 
filling  the  pot  with  meat.  Thus  the 
two  had  little  or  no  intercourse. 

Tlie  boy  was  more  and  more  struck 
by  the  individuality  of  his  new  friends; 
they  were  so  utterly  unlike  any  others 
of  their  class  that  he  had  foregathered 
with.  As  the  intimacy  grew  Fourie  told 
more  of  the  details  of  his  history.  It 
appeared  he  was  not  quite  orthodox  in 
his  religious  views,  and  had  had  in  con¬ 
sequence  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
pastor  of  his  church.  This  had  hap¬ 
pened  years  back.  One  result  was  that 
Fourie  was  under  a  kind  of  ban  among 
his  own  people.  His  wife  had  shared 
his  views.  The  children,  or  at  all 
events  the  two  elder  ones,  having  natu¬ 
ral  strength  of  character,  and  being 
cut  off  from  Intercourse  with  other 
young  humans,  developed  on  lines  of 
their  own.  .  * 

F'ourie  had  strains  of  idealism,  and 
even  of  philosophy.  He  loved  his 
violin,  but  his  musical  ambition  never. 


alas!  soared  beyond  reels.  Like  a  child 
in  everything  appertaining  to  social 
mankind,  this  Boer  was  almost  super- 
naturally  wise  in  interpreting  the  laws 
governing  forest,  field  and  sky.  He 
had  a  naturally  kind  heart  and  a  deep 
love  for  nature.  Thus  he  only  killed 
ordinary  game  when  meat  was  re¬ 
quired.  Solitude  and  the  despiteful 
usage  of  hie  fellowmen  had  not  soured 
his  disposition.  His  only  foe  was  the 
lion;  and  the  lion,  which  he  pursued 
constantly  and  implacably,  be  met  and 
vanquished  in  fair,  open  encounter. 

As  time  passed  the  girl  and  the  boy 
became  more  unconstrained  toward 
each  other.  The  girl  had  much  innate 
refinement,  and  was  very  intelligent. 
Between  her  and  the  boy  there  was 
little  articulate  speech;  the  silence  of 
the  wilderness  had  invaded  their  souls. 
When  the  wilderness  unveils  the  full¬ 
ness  of  its  beauty  to  a  human  being 
speech  becomes  largely  superfluous. 
For  although  the  wilderness  is  full  of 
clear  indications,  it  is  mostly  inartic¬ 
ulate,  and  those  who  dwell  there  must 
interpret  its  dumb  alphabet  or  perish. 
Between  these  two  human  creatures 
signs  gradually  took  the  place  of 
words;  glances  became  eloquent;  a 
gesture  often  conveyed  more  than  a 
sentence. 

The  girl  could  hold  a  rifle  straighter 
than  most  men;  her  frame  was  tireless; 
she  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst 
without  wilting.  She  had  often  been 
her  father’s  bunting  companion.  When 
Fourie  now  planned  a  more  than 
usually  extended  expedition  she  de¬ 
cided  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  Boer  absolutely  lusted  after  lions 
to  slay,  but  no  spoor  was  to  be  found 
anywhere  within  a  day’s  walk  of  the 
camp.  However,  away  down  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ollfant  and  the  Letaba 
was  a  locality  which  he  had  previously 
visited  with  satisfactory  results.  So 
thither  it  was  decided  to  go.  The 
Reefer  remained  behind;  with  him, 
Fourie’s  little  son. 

So  one  still,  cool  morning,  when  a 
transparent  haze  filled  the  valley  and 
hung  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream  over 
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the  forested  plains  that  stretch  from 
the  foot  of  the  mighty  mountains  to 
the  far-off  Lebomba,  the  boy,  the  girl 
and  the  Boer  started  on  their  adven¬ 
ture.  Their  course  led  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Olifant.  The 
mountains  were  soon  left  behind,  and 
then,  on  the  plains,  the  boy — for  the 
first  time  in  his  life — saw  large  game 
in  true  profusion.  All  day  long  as  they 
advanctHl  could  be  seen  the  varied  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  wild  melting  before  them 
into  the 'gloom.  For  the  forest,  al¬ 
though  continuous,  was  not  dense  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river.  Thus  the  eye  could  range  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  on  every  side. 

Owing  to  the  late  local  rains  the 
pasturage  was  good,  so  all  the  game 
from  the  surrounding  arid  spaces  had 
flocked  in.  Occasionally  the  landscape 
resembled  a  kaleidoscope,  so  dense  and 
varied  were  the  manifestations  of  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Buffaloes  would  hurtle 
through  the  undergrowth,  swerving  to 
avoid  the  tree-trunks  with  the  agility 
of  cats.  A  black  rhinoceros,  its  wicked¬ 
looking  head  low  near  the  ground,would 
dash  fiercely  away.  Its  horn  dividing 
the  tangled  brushwood  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  cut-water  of  a  boat. 
Families  of  wild  pigs,  their  tufted  tails 
held  straight  up,  trotted  off  with  swift 
quaintness.  Herds  of  gentle  giraffes, 
disturbed  at  their  browsing  on  the  high 
branches,  swayed  out  of  sight,  their 
long  necks  undulating  from  side  to 
side.  Quaggas,  sleeping  in  the  glades, 
sprang  up  at  their  sentinel's  warning 
stamp,  and  fled,  waking  thunders  with 
their  hoofs.  Fierce-eyed  gnus  swiftly 
ambled  away.  Antelopes,  from  the 
hartebeeste,  big,  awkward  and  ungain¬ 
ly,  to  the  little  russet  Impala,  the  very 
embodiment  of  sylvan  grace,  crowded 
the  ever-opening  vistas. 

All  day  long  they  tramped  without 
firing  a  shot,  for  ammunition  had  to 
be  husbanded  Just  before  camping  at 
sundown  the  boy  shot  a  tsessabl,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  among  the  very  best 
the  wilderness  affords.  To  their  aston¬ 
ishment  several  of  the  Balala  appeared 
on  the  scene.  One  of  these  was  a  little. 


elderly  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  sort 
of  leader,  and  who  seemed  to  have  at¬ 
tached  himself  to’  the  boy. 

They  camped  on  the  river  bank  amid 
scenery  more  lovely  than  any  pen 
could  describe.  The  clear  stream,  eddy¬ 
ing  and  whirling  among  great  grey 
rocks,  was  nearly  three  hundred  yards 
wide.  Oroves  of  splendid  trees,  dark 
green  and  luxuriant,  lay  In  an  almost 
continuous  chain  along  the  water’s 
edge,  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  little  spaces  of  green  sward.  On 
one  of  these  they  camped.  Across  the 
river  a  long,  even  wall  of  sheer  cliff 
hung  like  a  rampart  over  the  flood.  It 
was  about  a  hundred  feet  high.  Along 
its  summit  giant  trees  were  silhouetted 
against  the  sky;  masses  of  variegated 
creeper  fell  like  cataracts  over  Its 
face. 

III. 

Day  passed  swiftly  after  day,  each 
like  a  cup  ftill  to  the  brim  of  joy.  The 
hunters  went  to  sleep  soon  after  dusk, 
leaving  the  tending  of  the  fire  in  the 
hands  of  the  Balala.  Every  morning 
in  the  grey  dawn  the  girl  would  steal 
away  to  bathe  in  one  of  the  secluded 
reaches  of  the  river.  The  boy  would 
watch  for  her  going  and  then  set  about 
preparing  coffee.  This  would  be  ready 
by  the  time  she  returned,  with  her 
waved,  glossy  hair  drying  on  her 
shoulders  and  the  brightness  of  the 
morning  shining  from  her  face.  Then 
he  would  go  to  bathe  and  the  girl 
would  prepare  breakfast. 

Silence,  more  eloquent  than  speech, 
enmeshed  these  two  more  and  more 
in  mutual  comprehension.  An  idea 
took  root  and  grew  in  the  mind  of  the 
boy  that  he  had  found  the  environment 
best  suited  to  him;  that  a  life  spent  in 
this  teeming  wilderness,  with  the  girl 
at  his  side,  would  be  good.  What  part 
had  he  in  civilization — in  that  society 
of  conventional  men  and  women  which 
had  lured  him  on,  almost  to  his  ruin, 
and  flung  him  contemptuously  aside 
when  he  ceased  to  amuse? 

Before  being  an  agriculturalist,  man 
was  a  hunter.  This  explains  the  clr- 
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cumstances  that  for  many  the  hunting  They  were  but  three  days’  easy  walk 
instinct — ^the  lust  to  kill  for  the  sake  from  the  wagon  when  it  was  decided  to 

of  killing— when  once  indulged  in  be-  return.  On  the  morning  they  started 

comes  so  haunting  and  dominant  that  the  first  lion  fell.  Just  before  dawn 

all  other  pursuits  pall.  Atavism  Is  a  they  heard  tie  unmistakable  sound  of 

curious  and  an  awful  thing;  an  in-  a  kill,  so  when  day  broke  they  stole 

fluence  may  rise  through  the  dark  to  the  spot  where  it  took  place,  which 

detritus  of  inconceivably  remote  time,  was  about  a  mile  away.  They  found 

take  our  lives  in  its  shadowy  hands,  four  lions  eating  the  carcase  of  a 

and  shape  them  to  strange  ends.  Under  quagga.  Three  fled  at  once;  the  other, 

the  spell  of  the  wild,  the  boy  reverted  ji  magnificent  brute  with  a  great  coal- 

to  the  stage  of  primeval  man.  black  mane,  would  not  surrender  bis 

Here,  then,  was  his  paradise.  WTiy  meat,  so  he  dropped  on  his  belly  and 

not,  therefore,  take  thhs  deep-bosomed  faced  the  intruders. 

Eve  to  mate;  and  enter  into  his  in-  The  underbrush  was  scanty;  never- 
heritance.  But  at  this  stage  was  it  theh>ss  the  lion,  for  all  his  size  could 

love  that  he  felt  for  her?  He  was  not  scarcely  be  seen.  Just  the  top  of  his 

sure.  She  attracted  him  strongly,  but  head  and  the  ridge  of  his  back  were 

there  was  also  an  occasional  feeling  of  visible.  Fourie  stepped  forward  to 

slight  repulsion.  He  had  always  been  within  forty  paces  and  took  careful 

moody  and  changeable.  Little,  unde-  aim.  The  great  tail  began  to  wave 

finable  contraventions  on  her  part  of  from  side  to  side,  striking  the  ground 

that  code  of  conventionality  which  he  with  the  force  of  a  flail.  With  the 

affected  to  despise,  but  which  is  always  shot  the  hind  quarters  of  the  lion 

ineradicable  in  those  whose  childhood  heaved  mightily  into  the  air,  and  fell 

has  been  passed  in  a  refined  home,  forward  toward  the  hunter.  After  a 

Jarred  on  his  sensibilities.  few  convulsive  struggles  the  limbs 

The  present — yes — but  what  of  the  loosened;  then  the  great  helpless 

future?  The  girl  was  innocent  and  creature  rolled  over  on  its  side  and  lay 

modest.  A  spice  of  coquetry  in  her  still.  The  bullet  had  grazed  the  top 

would  have  completed  his  subjugation;  of  the  head  and  buried  itself  In  the 

but  she  was  absolutely  direct  and  spine,  between  the  shoulders, 

natural.  The  forces  of  love  held  all  That  night  they  camped  just  below 
the  approaches  to  his  heart;  the  out-  the  enormous  gates  through  which  the 

works  had  fallen,  one  by  one,  but  the  Olifant  breaks  to  reach  the  low  coun¬ 
citadel  was  still  held  by  a  few  obstinate  try.  The  mighty,  sheer,  table-formed 

doubts.  masses,  arising  from  dense  forest, 

As  a  lion  hunt  the  expedition  had  bulked  huge  against  the  stars.  The 

so  far  not  been  a  success.  Every  night  cataract-speech  of  the  river  filled  the 

the  low  rumbling,  occasionally  chang-  sounding  gorge  with  softened  thunder. 

Ing  to  a  snarl,  of  the  great  beasts  of  To  the  boy  It  seemed  as  though  Im- 

prey  could  be  beard  in  various  direc-  mensity  stretched  forth  a  finger  to 

tions.  Fourie  and  the  Balala,  who  touch  his  brain  and  counteract  the  spell 

were  now  in  good  condition  and  equal  of  sleep.  He  tried  vainly  to  rest.  The 

to  any  amount  of  work,  went  out  inde-  rich,  slow,  beauty-burthened  hours 

fatigably  on  the  spoor  day  by  day.  went  by.  Canopus  wheeled  high  over 

Many  lions  were  thus  followed  to  their  the  Cross.  A  sense  of  the  imminence 

lairs  in  dense  patches  of  reeds  and  of  something  strange  thrilled  him;  his 

grass,  but  they  always  managed  to  soul  seemed  to  stand  tip-toe  upon  the 

escape  unseen.  The  vegetation  was  too ,  summit  of  expectation  and  stretch 

green  to  kindle.  The  full-fed  Hon  is  forth  its  hands. 

usually  a  coward;  it  is  when  hungry  The  fire  had  dwindled;  he  built  it 
that  his  courage  rises  and  he  becomes  anew,  and  the  crackling  flames  shot 
terrible.  up  high  through  the  windless  dark. 
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The  boy  glanced  to  where  the  girl  lay, 
near  her  father.  Her  eyes  were  open. 
The  boy  beckoned  to  her.  She  sat  up 
and  hesitated  for  an  instant;  then  she 
arose  and  came  to  his  side. 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  away 
into  the  gloom.  He  kiesed  her  on  the 
lips  and  the  kiss  was  returned.  The 
voices  of  ihe  gorge  swelled  to  a  warn¬ 
ing  dissonance  as  a  breeze  from  the 
west  gathered  their  thunders  into  a 
sheaf  and  hurled  it  to  the  plains  below, 
but  the  lovers  heard  it  not.  The  roar 
of  a  killing  lion  and  the  scream  of  its 
stricken  prey  startled  the  forest 
creatures  for  miles  around,  but  the 
sound  of  the  tragedy  passed  over  these 
two,  unheeding.  The  mystery  and  the 
wonder  of  the  desert,  the  lust  of  the 
spoiler,  the  terror  and  anguish  of  the 
victim — each  blindly  following  the 
awful  law  of  its  being — was  around 
them,  but  Love  lent  wings  of  flame 
that  bore  them  to  the  stars,  and  stayed 
with  his  wonder-working  hand  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  sands  of  Time. 

Dawn  stole,  virginal,  from  the  sea 
and  sought  their  transfigured  faces. 
The  splendor  of  morning,  which  had 
its  habitation  for  a  space  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  crags,  found  its  counterpart  in 
their  eyes.  The  cataracts  shouted  with 
their  joy;  the  falcons  chanted  It  as  they 
soared  into  the  sunshine. 

They  had  fio  thought  for  the  future; 
the  present  was  all-sufficient.  The 
wilderness  was  theirs,  and  the  fullness 
thereof.  Here  was  a  fair  kingdom  in 
which  they  reigned  as  victorious  king 
and  gracious  queen,  without  the  tire¬ 
some  superfluity  of  subjects. 

****** 

That  day,  for  the  first  time,  they 
pl.unned  to  be  alone  together  on  the 
march.  With  feet  made  languid  by  ex¬ 
cess  of  joy  they  lingered  whenever  a 
locality  of  more  than  usual  beauty  was 
reached.  Kt  midday  Fourie,  who  had 
got  somewhat  far  ahead,  was  wonder¬ 
ing  at  their  laggardness. 

A  distant  shot,  followed  by  two 
others  in  quick  succession,  recalled 
them  to  practical  realities,  so  they  hur¬ 
ried  forward  on  the  spoor.  When  they 


reached  Fourie  he  was  sitting  under  a 
tree  regarding  with  satisfaction  a  large 
lion  he  had  shot,  and  which  three  Ba- 
lala  were  engaged  in  skinning.  Tied 
to  a  shrub  close  by  were  two  young 
lion  cubs. 

“See,  Anna,  what  I  have  caught,” 
cried  he;  “have  a  look  at  the  little 
brutes  before  I  kill  them.” 

“No,  no,"  said  the  girl,  “they  are 
too  young  to  kill.  Let  them  go. 
Where  is  their  mother?” 

“That  is  what  I  cannot  understand; 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  young  cubs 
being  left  behind  by  their  mother.  But 
I’m  not  going  to  let  them  go,  perhaps 
to  kill  some  one,  as  my  father  was 
killed.” 

The  girl’s  soul  revolted  from  the  idea 
of  slaughtering  these  innocents.  So 
full  of  new-found  happiness  was  she 
that  the  taking  of  life  or  the  infliction 
of  pain  was  abhorrent.  But  she  knew 
her  father’.s  implacable  hatred  of  the 
whole  lion  race. 

“Let  me  take  them  back  to  camp,” 
she  begged;  “I  will  tame  them.” 

After  advancing  many  objections 
Fourie  gave  a  grudging  consent.  The 
little  animals  could  be  fed  on  soup 
until  the  camp  was  reached,  then  on 
meal  and  water.  They  were  evidently 
only  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  and  re¬ 
sembled  yellow  cats  with  abnormally 
large,  solemn  faces.  They  showed  no 
vice  when  handled,  and  seemed  quite 
contented  with  their  lot.  'The  girl  car¬ 
ried  one  and  the  boy  the  other,  the 
three  Balala  being  unable  to  do  more 
than  carry  the  skin  of  the  animal  just 
killed. 

The  halting  place  for  the  night  was 
an  open,  circular  space  surrounded  by 
high  trees.  The  boughs  met  overhead; 
it  looked  like  a  green-domed  temple. 
The  ground  was  almost  clear  of  brush¬ 
wood.  In  the  center  the  fire  was  lit. 
The  river  was  only  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant.  Supper  was  over,  and 
the  cubs,  being  hungry,  were  complain¬ 
ing  in  queer,  guttural  tones.  ’They  had 
been  coupL'd  together  by  means  of  a 
reim,  the  loop  of  which  was  fastened 
to  a  protruding  root. 
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The  boy  look  the  only  cooking  uten¬ 
sil  and  started,  a  live  firebrand  in  one 
hand  and  his  rifle  in  the  other,  for  the 
river  to  fetch  water  for  the  soup.  When 
be  reached  the  fringe  of  low  bushes 
which  surrounded  the  camping  place 
he  stopped  for  an  instant  and  looked 
back.  Fourie  had  removed  the  block 
from  his  rifle  and  sat  oiling  it  near  the 
fire.  The  girl  was  bending  over  the 
cubs,  trying  tc  soothe  their  impatience. 
She  looked  after  the  boy  with  a  smiie. 
His  last  sight  of  her  face  showed  it  lit 
by  the  flickering  flame,  and  radiant 
with  an  aura  of  love  and  happiness. 

When  the  boy,  returning,  got  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  the  fire,  his  desert- 
tuned  ear  caught  a  sinister  sound  of 
low  growling.  He  dropped  the  vessel 
of  water  and  the  firebrand,  and  rushed 
forward,  bursting  through  the  fringe  of 
bushes.  There,  full  in  the  firelight, 
orouced  a  great,  tawny  lioness,  roughly 
pawing  the  cubs.  In  an  instant  his 
rifle  was  at  his  shoulder;  the  lioness 
sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  back  dead, 
shot  through  the  heart. 

The  boy  and  the  fire  were  the  only 
living  things  in  the  flrellt  circle. 
Fourie  was  lying,  his  neck  terribly 
lacerated,  in  a  pool  of  blood.  The  girl 
lay  on  her  face,  absolutely  still.  The 
cubs  had  been  mangled  to  death 
through  the  efforts  of  the  mother  to  set 
them  free. 

He  could  not  believe  the  girl  to  be 
dead.  Thinking  she  had  fainted  from 
terror,  he  lifted  her  In  bis  arms.  Her 
head  fell  back,  horribly  limp.  Her 
neck  had  been  broken  by  a  stroke  from 
the  lioness’  paw. 

****** 

When  the  boy  awakened  from  his 
swoon  a  figure  was  standing  near  him. 
It  was  that  of  the  old  man  of  the  Ba- 
lala.  The  boy  sat  up  and  tried  to 
think.  Then,  with  a  lamentabie  cry, 
he  sprang  up  and  lifted  the  corpse  of 
the  girl  in  his  arms.  The  head  a|;ain 


fell  back,  the  loosened  wealth  of  bur¬ 
nished  hair  flowing  like  a  cataract  to 
the  ground.  The  old  waif  of  the  desert 
stole  silently  away. 

Later  the  old  man  returned,  this  time 
accompanied  by  two  others.  He 
touched  the  boy,  who  sat  stupidly  gaz¬ 
ing  at  his  dead,  on  the  shoulder.  The 
boy  looked  up  with  haggard,  deathlike 
face,  and  the  wholesome  human  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  old  man’s  regard  lessened 
the  frightful  tension  of  his  soul.  He 
fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

After  a  while  the  old  man  again 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
pointed  westward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  camp.  Then,  with  a  sweep  of  the 
hand  to  Indicate  that  he  would  return, 
he  melted  irto  the  darkness.  The  two 
other  Balala  remained  behind,  close  at 
hand,  and  tended  the  fire. 

****** 

It  was  noon  when  the  Reefer  arrived. 
The  ground  was  soft,  so  it  did  not  take 
his  practiced  arm  long  to  dig  a  deep 
grave.  In  this  they  reverently  laid  the 
bodies  of  the  girl  and  her  father.  At 
their  feet  were  placed  the  dead  cubs, 
for  showing  mercy  to  which  such  dire 
requital  was  dealt  by  that  Inscrutable 
power  which  so  often  chastises  men  for 
their  virtuous  deeds,  and  rewards  them 
lavishly  for  their  sins.  Heavy  stones 
were  carried  from  the  river  terrace 
close  by  and  placed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  resting  place  could  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

****** 

A  few  days  afterward  the  oxen  re¬ 
turned,  so  the  wagon,  with  its  sad  pas¬ 
sengers,  went  back  to  the  dead  man’s 
farm.  The  boy  accompanied  It  and, 
after  relating  what  had  happened 
(which  w;i8  regarded  by  all  In  the 
neighborhood  as  the  direct  and  unmis¬ 
takable  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  Ir- 
religion).  he  wandered  forth  once  more, 
this  time  to  be  forever  a  stranger 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
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The  Hybridization  of  Orchids. 

By  TRLDERICK  BOYLE,. 

(From  the  Combill  Macestne.) 


HE  “Catalogue  of  Orchid 
Hybrids”  lately  issued  by 
Messrs.  Sander  is  the  first 
compilation  of  its  sort  of¬ 
fered  for  public  sale.  Amateurs  and 
nurserymen  have  made  lists  at  various 
dates  upon  such  information  as  they 
could  collect;  the  attempt  was  most 
praiseworthy,  seeing  that  so  much  of 
the  work  has  been  done  by  private 
individuals  and  no  register  exists.  But 
for  the  same  reason  they  were  neces¬ 
sarily  Imperfect  even  at  the  moment 
of  issue.  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures  has  been 
recording  the  hybrids  of  Cypripedium 
since  1890,  and  he  kept  up  his  manual 
till  lately;  but  it  deals  only  with  a 
single  genus,  and  it  is  privately  printed. 
Mr.  Rolfe,  editor  of  the  “Orchid  Re¬ 
view,”  is  preparing  a  “Studbook”  which 
will  give  not  only  the  list  of  hybrids 
and  their  parentage,  but  also  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who  raised  them,  the 
date  of  their  first  appearance,  and  a 
reference  to  publications  where  each  is 
described  or  figured.  But  meantime 
Messrs.  Sander’s  catalogue  is  invalu¬ 
ably.  The  task  has  long  been  urgent. 
Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Domlny 
produced  the  Calanthe  which  bears  his 
name — first  of  artificial  hybrids — ^and 
now  they  arc  a  host,  something  like 
two  thousand  in  the  genus  Cypri¬ 
pedium  alone.  And  every  week  brings 
additions.  Hearing  of  new  triumphs 
continually  perhaps  one  is  apt  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  number  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  fascinating  pursuit.  But 
If  the  great  operators  all  over  the  world 


are  but  a  dozen  or  less,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  amateurs  in  this 
country  have  begun  to  experiment  in 
a  modest  way.  Their  orchids  carry 
pods,  and  with  Just  pride  they  show 
a  pan  or  two  of  seedlings.  But  all 
these  worthy  folk  are  anxious  to  know 
what  others  have  done,  if  only  to 
escape  repeating  an  alliance  already 
effected.  Hitherto  they  have  looked  in 
vain  for  a  complete  or  authentic  guide. 

It  may  seem  hasty  to  write  upon  this 
theme  when  the  discussions  of  the  great 
international  conference  on  plant- 
breeding,  which  occupied  four  days  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall  last  summer,  are 
still  unpublished.  But  my  article  is 
not  designed  for  the  scientific.  We 
have  still  to  wait  some  months  before 
the  proceedings  of  that  learned  assem¬ 
bly  are  issued;  even  then  they  will  not 
be  accessible  to  the  public  at  large;  nor 
will  the  general  reader  be  much  en¬ 
lightened  In  any  case  by  the  study  of 
profound  speculations  dealing  with 
theory  rather  than  practice. 

In  the  hybridization  of  orchids  a 
variety  of  odd  and  puzzling  questions 
arise,  some  of  which  must  be  noted; 
but  I  am  not  qualified  to  go  deeply 
into  them  even  if  this  were  the  place. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  subject  will 
be  found  interesting,  although  treated 
superficially.  Most  readers  of  the 
“CornhlH”  have  looked  through  Dar¬ 
win's  work  probably  and  remember 
something  of  the  wonderful  contriv¬ 
ances  whereby  nature  tempts  insects 
to  approach  the  flower  of  certain 
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orchids  and  then  compels  them  to  pol- 
lennte  It.  We  have  still  to  ask  why 
these  complicated  arrangements  should 
be  necessary:  why  the  fertilization  of 
these  plants  should  not  have  been 
made  as  easy  as  in  the  rose,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  number  able  to  impregnate 
themselves  is  scarcely  perceptible 
among  the  hosts  of  orchids  known — 
perhaps  12,000.  Darwin  was  acquainted 
with  ten  species  of  this  class;  a  good 
many  have  been  discovered  since,  but 
they  are  still  reckoned  by  units.  The 
rest  depend  upon  moths,  beetles  and 
other  insects  which  are  attracted  by 
their  scent,  sometimes  by  their  stench, 
and  by  the  honey  which  most  secrete. 
Such  visits  are  mere  chance,  not  always 
nor  perhaps  generally  successful  when 
they  occur.  We  want  Information  on 
this  as  on  many  other  points  from  per¬ 
sons  who  see  the  epiphytes  at  home. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  in  West  Java,  could 
find  but  one  capsule  of  seed  on  a  plant 
of  Cymbidium  stapelloides,  and  one  for 
every  sixty  flowers  on  Dendroblum 
crumenatiim  and  Calanthe  veratrifolla. 
Vandas  also  had  but  few.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  the  extreme  rarity 
of  seed-pods  among  the  millions  of 
Odontoglossr.m  crlspum  Imported  fur¬ 
nished  one  of  the  arguments  urged 
formerly  by  those  who  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  ever  be  hybridized  by 
man. 

Darwin’s  book  set  many  orchid  grow¬ 
ers  thinking.  The  foremost  of  amateur 
hybridists  has  told  how  he  r(‘ad  it  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon;  visiting  his  green¬ 
house  afterward  he  examined  a  Cyprl- 
ped  in  bloom,  verified  Darwin's  report 
of  the  structure,  and  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  fertilizing  it — with  a  lead 
pencil.  To  his  astonishment  the  ovary 
swelled,  and  continued  to  swell;  in  due 
time,  ten  or  twelve  months  perhaps,  it 
formed  a  great  pod  of  seed.  Thus  Mr. 
Norman  Cookson  was  tempted  to  begin 
hybridizing.  With  a  lead  pencil,  qr  an 
Instrument  as  nide,  man  is  able  to  dis¬ 
concert  all  the  elaborate  ma<-hlnery 
which  Nature  has  designed  to  check  the 
reproduction  of  orchids.  If  new  to  the 


business  he  may  still  be  puzzled  for  an 
instant  to  find  the  pollen  masses  or  the 
stigma  in  a  species  hitherto  unexplored. 
But  It  is  only  for  an  instant,  and  when 
the  organs  are  discovered  a  touch  com¬ 
pletes  the  operation.  All  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  however,  are  so  different  from 
those  of  other  plants  that  one  can  un¬ 
derstand  how  nurserymen  and  garden¬ 
ers  failed  to  grasp  them  for  genera¬ 
tions.  The  first  exotic  orchids  grown 
in  this  country  of  which  we  have  report 
were  Bletia  verecunda  and  Cypri- 
pedium  spectabile  in  1731,  next  a  Va¬ 
nilla  in  1739,  Cypripedium  parviflorum 
in  1759 — all  in  the  Apothecaries’  Gar¬ 
den,  Chelsea.  No  others  had  been  in- 
troducHMi  apparently  when  Linnaeus 
published  the  “Genera  Plantarum’’  In 
1763.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the 
number  increased  to  twenty  or  more, 
chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  risen 
to  326.  But  Dominy,  earliest  of  hy¬ 
bridizers.  did  not  begin  to  work  till 
1853. 

Botanists  already  understood  the 
structure  of  orchids,  well  enough  at 
least  for  practical  purposes,  but  they 
were  not  likely  to  Instruct  the  nursery¬ 
man.  New  and  beautiful  flowers  do 
not  console  the  majority  of  savants  for 
the  confusion  of  species  which  is  the 
result  of  hybridization;  if  their  protests 
are  seldom  heard  now  It  is  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  despair  possesses  them.  The 
feeling  of  botanists  at  an  earlier  time 
wa.s  pleasantly  Illustrated  by  Mr. 
James  Bateman  in  a  speech  at  the 
Orchid  Conference.  He  said: 

"I  was  brought  up  with  the  very 
klrongest  abhorrence  of  hybridizers.  I 
fell  Into  evil  hands  early  In  life.  My 
fir.st  orchid-growInK  friend  was  Mr.  Hunt- 
ly.  When  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  snug 
rectory  In  Huntingdonshire  he  pointed 
out  his  cacti  and  his  orchids,  and  said; 
‘1  like  those  plants— in  fact,  they  are  the 
only  plants  1  grow,  because  those  fiends 
(meaning  hybridizers)  cannot  touch 
them.’  " 

We  are  told  that  when  Calanthe 
IXiminil,  the  first  hybrid  to  flower  In 
England,  was  shown  in  triumph  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  the  great  savant  exclaimed: 
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"You  will  drive  the  botanists  mad!” 
That  was  the  first  thought  suggested 
by  the  marvel.  To  such  heat  did  the 
feeling  rise  in  that  day. 

But  there  are  always  traitors  in  the 
camp  when  good  men  band  themselves 
in  a  holy  cause.  Dean  Herbert  of  Man- 
ehester,  a  botanist,  a  man  of  science, 
actually  suggested  the  hybridization  of 
orchids  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.”  He  had  done 
something  of  the  sort  himself,  and 
boasted  of  it.  Here  are  his  words  in 
an  article  styled  “On  Hybridization 
Among  Vegetables,”  published  in  1847: 

"Cross-breedlni!:  among  the  Orchidaceous 
plants  would,  perhaps,  lead  to  very  start¬ 
ling  re.<»ults;  hut,  unfortunately,  they  are 
not  e.asily  raised  from  seed.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  raised  Bletia,  Cattleya,  Herminium 
monorchls  and  Ophrys  aranlfera  from 
seed;  and  If  I  were  not,  during  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  year,  absent  from  the  place 
where  my  plants  are  deposited,  I  think  I 
could  succeed  in  obtaining  crosses  in  each 
erder.  I  had  well-formed  pods  last  year 
of  Orchis  by  pollen  of  Ophrys,  as  well  as 
of  other  species  of  orchids  which  had  been 
forced;  and  if  I  had  remained  on  the  spot 
1  think  I  should  have  obtained  some 
cross-bred  Orchidaceous  seed.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  gardener  may  do  much  for  science 
hy  attempts  of  this  kind  if  he  keep  ac¬ 
curate  notes  of  what  he  attempts,  and 
does  not  Jump  at  Immature  conclusions.” 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Dean 
Herbert  was  the  first  of  mortals  to 
raise  exotic*  orchids — or  any  other 
probably — from  seed. 

Six  years  later,  Mr.  John  Harris,  sur¬ 
geon,  of  Elxeter,  revealed  the  sacred 
mysteries  co  Dominy,  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
foreman — showed  him  where  to  find 
the  pollen-masses  and  the  stigma,  and 
explained  to  him  that  though  the  con¬ 
struction  of  orchids  differs  funda¬ 
mentally  from  that  of  other  plants,  the 
principle  of  reproduction  is  the  same. 
I  should  like  to  know  more  of  this 
thoughtful  surgeon,  who  must  have 
both  practical  and  theoretic  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  gained  perhaps  in  for¬ 
eign  service.  Dominy  was  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  use  the  hints  thus  acquired. 
In  1863  he  began  hybridizing,  rather 
promiscuously  as  it  seems;  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Bi’ccess  are  only  half  under¬ 
stood  now,  and  then  they  had  all  to  be 


discovered.  However,  Dominy  obtained 
a  quantity  of  seed-pods  at  the  start,  and 
even  a  good  proportion  of  seed — which 
does  not  follow  by  any  means.  For,  to 
begin  with,  the  swelling  of  the  ovary 
is  not  proof  that  the  stigma  has  been 
Impregnated.  So  sensitive  is  this 
organ,  so  eager,  we  may  fancy,  to  ful¬ 
fil  its  purpose,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  which  Nature  has  put  in  the 
way,  that  it  will  hail  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  and  simulate  all  the  processes 
of  gestation.  In  the  case  of  Cypri- 
pediums  it  is  not  necessary  even  to 
offer  the  means  of  impregnation — a 
touch  with  a  stick  or  a  leaf  may  set 
all  the  machinery  working.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  correct;  after  many 
months  the  seed-pod  ripens  and  splits 
— ^but  there  is  only  fluff  inside.  Too 
often  the  same  maddening  result  fol¬ 
lows  when  the  operation  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  successful.  Plants  so  dependent 
on  a  lucky  chance  for  fertilization  must 
needs  be  very  prolific,  or  they  would 
not  survive.  The  seeds  in  an  orchid 
capsule  should  be  reckoned  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  not  to  say  million,  but 
In  our  greenhouses  if  we  find  scores  we 
have  great  reason  for  thankfulness; 
and  if  one  in  ten  “comes  up”  that  is 
notable  good  fortune.  “The  seed  of 
hundreds  of  capsules  has  been  sown 
without  yielding  a  single  result,”  says 
Mr.  Veltch.  “In  very  many  cases  only 
a  solitary  plant  has  been  raised  from 
a  capsule  that  must  have  contained 
thousands  of  seeds.” 

I  cannot  learn  that  botanists  or  col¬ 
lectors  have  made  observations  bearing 
on  this  matter;  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  the  lands  where  orchids  grow 
wild,  the  pods  are  duly  filled  with  liv¬ 
ing  seed.  Why  is  it  so  scanty  with  us, 
even  though  all  the  processes  required 
for  a  successful  issue  have  been  carried 
out?  The  rarity  of  sunshine  and  the 
dullness  of  our  skies  explain  much. 
Mr.  Veltch  made  a  calculation:  Cattle- 
yas  of  the  lablata  group,  for  Instance, 
live  in  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  2,000 
to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  between 
the  second  and  the  tenth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  There  the  sun  rays  fall 
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perpendicular,  or  at  a  small  angle,  the 
year  round,  whereas  an  angle  of  28 
degrees  is  the  best  we  enjoy,  says  Mr. 
Veltch,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days  at 
midsummer;  at  Christmas  it  is  75  de¬ 
grees.  But  we  have  many  cloudy  days 
in  summer  and  few  sunny  ones  in  win¬ 
ter.  That  is  not  all.  When  light  falls 
perpendicularly  one-fifth  is  absorbed 
or  Intercepted  by  the  atmosphere.  At 
an  angle  of  50  degrees  one-fourth,  at  an 
angle  of  75  degrees  one-half.  Thus  on 
a  bright  day  of  winter,  rare  as  it  is, 
we  get  no  more  than  five-eighths  of  the 
sunshine  these  Cattleyas  receive  at 
home;  and  what  shall  be  allowed  for 
fogs  and  smoke?  The  marvel  is  that 
every  pod  dees  not  rot  off. 

But  Domiuy  got  seed — what  was  he 
to  do  with  it?  Mr.  Harris  probably 
could  tell  him  no  more  than  he  knew — 
that  epiphytal  orchids  grow  on  trees, 
sometimes  on  limestone  rocks.  This 
information  might  well  put  him  on  a 
wrong  track.  We  scarcely  know  even 
yet  the  conditions  under  which  orchid 
seed  survives  at  home;  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  must  be  very  small  or  every 
tree  would  be  bristling  with  plants — 
which  is  to  say  that  the  conditions  are 
rarely  found.  Some  of  them  we  under¬ 
stand.  Evidently  the  grains  which 
live  must  be  carried  by  the  wind  to 
some  nook  very  warm  and  very  damp, 
but  perfectly  sheltered  against  sun  and 
rain.  The  number  of  our  seedlings 
which  perish  shows  that  this  is  not  all. 
So  nice  is  the  adjustment  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  case  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  familiar  to  everybody,  that  a 
plant  is  never  seen  below  an  elevation 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  nor 
above  forty  feet — so  collectors  report. 
Domlny  could  not  know  how  intricate 
was  the  problem  before  him — intricate 
to  the  degree  that,  although  of  late 
years  a  solution  has  been  found, 
thoughtful  men  are  still  dissatisfied. 
Domlny  had  all  to  learn,  and  ha  made 
experiments.  The  seed  was  sown  on 
blocks  of  wood,  on  stems  of  tree-fern 
and  strips  of  cork,  on  the  mossy  sur¬ 
face  of  pots  in  which  orchids  were 
growing — actually  anywhere  that 


seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  success.  I 
believe  there  is  no  record  of  Dominy’s 
failures — indeed,  the  record  of  his 
triumphs  in  this  early  time  Is  meager. 
The  enterprise  must  have  looked  so 
speculative,  In  a  business  point  of 
view,  that  perhaps  no  one  took  It 
very  seriously  except  himself.  It  oc¬ 
cupied  a  lot  of  time  also,  and  time 
means  wages.  If  the  truth  were  known, 
Messrs.  Veitch  may  often  have  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  stop  these  eccentric  proceed¬ 
ings — and  no  blame  to  them. 

The  best  method  of  raising  seed  is  a 
question  of  such  obvious  importance 
that  I  must  dwell  on  It.  Whatever 
their  experience  hybridists  are  always 
eager  to  hear  what  a  competent  person 
has  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and  If  I 
myself  have  no  claim  to  offer  an  opin¬ 
ion  I  am  allowed  to  express  the  views 
of  experts. 

In  the  first  place  the  seeds  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  pod,  for  if 
planted  fresh  they*  are  apt  to  damp  off. 
A  space  of  two  or  three  weeks  is  rec¬ 
ommended  in  summer;  in  winter,  of 
course,  they  will  rest  till  February. 
As  for  the  sowing,  most  authorities 
agree  that  the  best  results  are  obtained, 
upon  the  whole,  by  scattering  the  tiny 
grains  over  pots  in  which  orchids  are 
already  established  and  growing;  Mr. 
Cook.son  thinks  indeed  that  this  is  the 
“only”  way  to  get  a  satisfactory  return 
in  the  case  of  Cyprlpeds,  Odontos, 
Phajus  and  Calanthe.  On  pots  also  the 
germs  take  care  of  themselves  and  they 
are  more  likely  to  sprout.  But  the 
seedlings  are  not  so  easily  and  safely 
dealt  with  afterward,  and  therefore  the 
grains  of  most  species  are  strewn 
over  coarse  linen,  where  the  elaborate 
arrangements  necessary  for  this  mode 
of  culture  are  provided.  A  small  pan 
must  be  filled  with  live  sphagnum,  of 
which  the  heads  have  been  cut  off  to 
check  growth.  Upon  this  the  linen  la 
stretched  tight,  and  the  operator,  taking 
up  a  little  seed  on  a  knife,  puffs  It 
lightly  over  the  surface.  The  pan  Is  de¬ 
posited  in  a  glazed  case,  and  It  re¬ 
ceives  constant  attention.  But  one  who 
cannot  bear  the  expense  of  such  con- 
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Tenlences  should  remember  that  be 
may  do  quite  as  well  without  them — 
sowing  upon  pots  as  I  have  noted. 
Some  short  time  ago  the  gardener  of  a 
leading  amateur,  Mr.  Colman,  secured 
a  quantity  of  precious  Odontoglossum 
seed.  Having  filled  a  number  of  pans 
with  it,  according  to  the  best  rules  of 
art,  he  found  there  was  a  good  deal 
over;  this  he  threw  anyhow  upon  some 
pots  of  established  orchid.  Not  a  grain 
germinated  under  the  scientific  system, 
hut  multitudes  on  the  rough  peat. 
These,  however,  had  not  been  labeled, 
and  the  result  is  that  Mr.  Colman  now 
possesses  a  fine  collection  of  hybrid 
Odontoglossum  seedlings  of  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  he  does  not  know  the 
parentage. 

I  am  told  that  M.  Vuystekke,  a  very 
well-known  grower  of  Belgium,  uses  no 
system  at  all.  Discovering  that  in  a 
certain  corner  of  his  greenhouse  Odon¬ 
toglossum  seed  springs  and  flourishes 
as  if  by  magic,  he  just  shakes  a  pod 
there  and  confidently  anticipates  a 
crop.  It  Is  true  that  the  harvest  will  be 
a  Jumble  of  hybrids  beyond  identifica¬ 
tion  except  by  guess,  but  that  he  does 
not  mind.  An  American  amateur,  Mr. 
D.  S.  Brown,  avowedly  treats  his  Cyprl- 
pedium  seed  in  this  manner.  There  is 
a  rockery  along  the  wall  in  one  of  his 
greenhouses,  covered  with  ferns  and 
moss;  here  he  throws  It  down,  and  it 
grows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the 
vagaries  of  orchid  seed  are  a  theme 
for  endless  stories.  So  light  is  it  that 
currents  of  air  hardly  perceptible  will 
waft  it  any  distance.  There  was  a 
curious  example  on  view  for  many 
years  at  St.  Albans.  An  orchid  seedling 
made  its  appearance  on  the  woodwork 
above  a  door  in  one  of  Messrs.  Sander’s 
houses.  In  due  time  it  resolved  itself 
into  a  Catasetum,  and  grew  and  grew 
until,  after  ten  years  perhaps,  it  flow¬ 
ered,  proving  to  be  C.  tabulare.  But 
no  Catasetum  had  ever  borne  a  pod 
in  the  establishment;  it  is  not  a  genus 
which  any  one  would  hybridize. 

Doubtless  the  grain  of  seed  had  clung 
to  some  imported  plant,  surviving 
through  all  its  adventures,  had  taken 


flight  on  entering  that  greenhouse,  and 
sped  to  the  opposite  door,  alighting  on 
the  painted  woodwork,  and  there,  find¬ 
ing  itself  comfortable,  throve.  It  is 
quite  a  common  incident  to  discover  a 
crop  of  seedlings  upon  the  underside 
of  a  stage,  or  of  a  grating  on  the  floor, 
when  moved.  Also  seed  falls  or  gets 
washed  into  the  tanks  and  floats  there 
until  picked  up  in  a  watering-can  and 
deposited  heaven  knows  where.  Mr. 
Cookson  once  declared  to  me:  “My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  we  obtain  as  many 
seedlings  from  pots  on  which  we  have 
sown  no  seed  as  from  pots  on  which 
seed  has  been  sown;’’  now  he  writes: 
“With  the  Increased  care  bestowed  on 
orchid  raising  it  Is  no  longer  so.’’  But 
I  suspect  that  the  rule  still  holds  good 
for  most  amateurs. 

I  must  not  overlook  the  curious 
theory  developed  by  M.  Noel  Bernard 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academle 
des  Sciences  last  year.  This  gentleman 
has  satisfied  himself  that  orchid  seed 
will  rarely  germinate  unless  in  contact 
with  a  species  of  microscopic  fungus 
(Endophyte).  It  seems  likely  to  him 
that  the  leading  genera  of  the  family 
have  each  a  fungus  peculiar  to  itself; 
but  of  the  broad  fact  he  is  quite  as¬ 
sured.  It  is  the  absence,  or  the  rarity, 
of  these  organisms  which  accounts  for 
the  very  small  number  of  seeds  that 
germinate  among  Odontoglots,  in  spe¬ 
cial — certainly  not  one  in  100,000.  Also 
it  would  explain  why  they  germinate 
.so  freely,  by  comparison,  when  sown 
upon  a  pot  in  which  an  orchid  is 
already  growing,  for  the  Endophyte 
would  be  established  there.  M.  Ber¬ 
nard  has  already  Identified  and  culti¬ 
vated  several  varieties  of  the  fungus. 
The  theory  lo  still  young,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  good  many  experts  strong¬ 
ly  incline  to  accept  it. 

Dominy  made  his  first  attempt  with 
Cattleyas  apparently.  What  species  he 
used  is  unknown,  and  the  products  did 
not  long  survive;  but  they  flowered 
and  they  received  the  name  of  C.  hy- 
brida  and  €.  Brabantiae.  Cattleya 
seedlings  will  not  reach  the  blooming 
stage  until  three  years  after  germina- 
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tion  now;  while  the  best  treatment  had 
still  to  be  discovered  the  time  was 
vastly  longer.  Thus  the  first  seedling 
that  rewarded  his  pains  was  a  Calanthe, 
a  genus  very  much  quicker  of  growth. 
This  was  Calanthe  Dominii,  offspring 
of  C.  Masuca  and  C.  furcata,  still  in 
cultivation.  One  of  his  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  in  after  years  was  Calanthe 
Veitchll  (C.  rosea — ^which  used  to  be 
called  Limatodes  rosea —  x  C.  vestita), 
a  universal  favorite  and  parent  of 
such  favorites  as  C.  hella,  Clive,  Vic¬ 
toria  Regina,  to  name  only  three 
among  the  group.  Dominy’s  first  hy¬ 
brid  Cypripedium  was  Harrisianum 
(Cyp.  villosum  x  Cyp.  barbatum),  grate¬ 
fully  named  after  Mr.  John  Harris.  We 
need  not  pursue  the  story.  The  father 
of  hybridization  retired  in  1880,  and 
Seden  took  his  place — a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  this  little 
dissertation  may  persuade  some  ama¬ 
teurs  who  have  not  thought  of  hybrid¬ 
izing  to  try  the  experiment.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  them.  The  3,000 
crosses  enumerated  in  Messrs.  Sander’s 
list  may  seem  a  formidable  number; 
but  in  view  of  the  possibilities  it  is 
insignificant.  How  many  species  of 
orchid  have  we  under  cultivation? 
Estimates  vary,  but  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  is  a  moderate  allowance.  If  any 
and  all  of  these  could  be  Induced  to 
pair,  the  number  of  hybridizations  pos¬ 
sible  would  be  reckoned  in  millions,  I 
suppose.  That  cannot  be,  though  I 
shall  report  some  crosses  presently 
which  seem  almost  to  suggest  that 
there  is  no  limit.  Still,  we  cannot 
hope  that  Dendrobes  and  Cypripeds,  for 
instance,  will  ever  make  fertile  seed. 
Even  in  species  nearly  allied,  a  small 
difference  of  structure  will  check  im¬ 
pregnation,  as  when  the  grains  of 
pollen  are  too  small  to  produce  tubes 
long  enough  to  reach  the  ovule  of  the 
flower  to  which  they  are  introduced. 

And  in  the  practical  point  of  view  a 
large  proportion  of  the  crosses  possible 
ere  not  worth  making,  because  the  re¬ 
sult  would  not  repay  the  trouble. 
After  ell  allowances,  however,  the 


residuum  is  enormous.  Moreover,  the 
hybrids  already  established  can  be 
hybridized  among  themselves,  and  are; 
also  with  other  species.  Hundreds  of 
varieties  at  the  present  time  have 
hybrid  parentage  on  either  side;  they 
represent  the  union  of  four  species. 
And  they  themselves  are  still  being 
hybridized  with  other  hybrids — but,  it 
must  be  own»Ml,  with  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  among  Cattleyas  and  Laelias — 
which  is  to  say  among  the  orchids  most 
widely  tested.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
limits  of  hybridization  have  nearly 
been  reached  here.  The  instance  of 
L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood  is  typical. 
This  superb  variety  is  the  product  of 
L.-C.  Schilleriana  X  C.  Hardyana,  of 
which  the  former  is  a  natural  hybrid 
of  L.  purpurata  x  C.  intermedia,  the 
latter  a  natural  hybrid  of  C.  aureaxC. 
Warcewlczli.  Thus  L.-C.  Henry  Green¬ 
wood  represents  the  third  generation  of 
hybrid  parentage.  Messrs.  Sander  tell 
me  that  they  have  crossed  it,  not  only 
with  other  fine  hybrids  but  with 
species,  times  beyond  counting.  They 
have  obtained  more  than  fifty  seed- 
pods,  but  only  in  a  single  instance  did 
one  contain  fertile  seed.  Examination 
of  the  pods  at  different  stages  showed 
that  the  germs  perish  gradually.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  hybrid 
Cattleyas  and  I.iaelias  lose  the  power 
of  reproducticn  after  a  few  generations. 
Rut  we  have  still  much  to  learn — ours 
is  a  very  young  science. 

How  long  will  the  amateur  have  to 
wait  for  a  tangible  result?  A  good  long 
while,  it  must  be  confessed — time 
enough  to  forget  the  existence  of  the 
seedlings  if  his  enthusiasm  be  not  deep. 
Disas  are  quickest  of  all — hybrids  have 
been  known  to  bloom  in  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  sowing;  but 
a  year  and  nine  months  may  be  the 
average.  Next  stand  Calanthes,  which 
take  two  or  three  years;  but  the  hybrid 
Cooksonl  not  only  flowered  but  won 
a  first-class  certificate  at  the  R.  H.  S 
within  two  years  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  terrestrial  orchids  generally  are 
quicker  of  growth  from  seed  than  epi¬ 
phytal;  Calanthes  do  not  properly  be- 
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long  to  that  class,  but  they  run  so  close 
to  it  that  every  one  grows  them  in  soil. 
Dendrobes  need  four  or  five  years  to 
mature.  Cypripi^s  are  variable;  cases 
where  they  have  flowered  In  three 
years  are  not  uncommon;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  perhaps  will  take  six  months  more. 
The  Elarl  of  Tankerville  has  made  a 
record  lately  by  flowering  a  Cypri- 
pedium  hybrid  at  eighteen  months 
old.  With  Phaiaenopsis,  Masdevallia, 
Cbysis,  Phajus,  Zygopetalum  and  Ly- 
caste  it  is  much  the  same.  Sobraliaa 
and  Cymbidiums  require  four  years, 
Epidendrums  two  to  three.  The  times 
has  shortened  generaliy,  as  knowledge 
and  experience  grew.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  used  to  be  the  space  allowed  for 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias;  four  to  five  is 
about  the  average  now.  But  when  the 
seed-bearing  parent,  which  may  be 
called  the  mother,  is  notably  less  strong 
in  constitution  than  the  pollen  parent, 
or  father,  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  length  of  time  needed. 

Opponents  of  hybridization  can  be 
found  easily  enough,  even  among  en¬ 
thusiastic  orchidists.  Some  raise  the 
old  objection  that  it  obliterates 
Nature’s  landmarks,  so  to  say — the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  species  and  even  genera — 
thus  confusing  the  science  of  botany. 
Such  views  are  entitled  to  respect,  but 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  treat  them 
seriously  at  the  present  day.  We  know 
— what  our  forefathers  did  not  suspect 
— that  Nature  is  hybridizing  all  the 
time.  There  are  indeed  certain  classes 
so  carefully  protected  against  accident 
that  they  remain  pure;  but  in  most 
genera  probably,  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
a  hybrid  it  is  because  we  do  not  yet 
possess  sufficient  knowledge.  One  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  foreign  strain,  however,  in 
one  species,  would  suffice  to  demolish 
the  argument,  for  it  would  show  that 
Nature  herself  does  not  regard  her  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  sacred.  And  I  could  give 
a  hundred  examples  among  Odontog- 
lots,  Laelias  and  Cattleyas.  Let  us  be 
specific.  Turning  to  Sander’s  “Orchid 
Guide,”  I  find  137  species  of  Odon- 


toglot,  not  counting  varieties.  EJleven 
are  styled  positively  “natural  hybrids” 
and  fifty-three  more  “supposed  natural 
hybrids,"  leaving  only  seventy-three  of 
purity  assumed — but  not  always  un¬ 
questioned.  The  same  cautious  phrase 
“supposed”  was  applied  to  the  eleven 
formerly,  but  one  by  one  they  have 
been  proved  “natural.” 

The  process  of  verification  began  six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  when  Leroy,  gardener 
to  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  at 
Armainvllliers,  delighted  orchidists  by 
showing  the  progeny  of  0.  crispum  and 
O.  luteo-purpureum,  the  first  hybrid 
Odontoglot  ever  raised.  And  it  proved 
to  be  the  familiar  O.  Wilckeanum!  No 
one  was  astonished,  however,  for  upon 
internal  evidence  that  “species”  had 
long  been  assigned  to  the  accidental 
union  of  crispum  and  luteo-purpureum. 
Next,  I  think,  came  O.  excellens,  pro¬ 
duced  artificially  from  O.  Pescatorel  x 
triumphans,  as  also  bad  been  antici¬ 
pated.  And  so  with  the  others. 

But  in  three  cases  out  of  four  at  least 
O.  crispum  itself,  the  most  popular  of 
orchids,  is  a  hybrid.  Nature  made  that 
loveliest  of  flowers  pure  white,  and  In 
this  instance  it  may  be  allowed  that 
hybridization  cannot  Improve  upon  the 
type.  But  a  pure  white  crispum  Is 
comparatively  scarce;  nearly  always  It 
has  specks  or  dots  or  blotches  of  color. 
Every  one  so  marked  betrays  alien 
blood,  assimilated  at  a  time  more  or 
less  distant,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  number  of  the  stains.  In¬ 
teresting  questions  of  the  practical  sort 
arise  in  considering  this  matter,  but  I 
remember  dealing  with  them  at  some 
length  in  the  “Fascination  of  Orchids” 
published  in  the  “Cornhill,”  December, 
1905.*  The  point  is  that  Nature  makes 
hybrids  in  abundance;  to  protest 
against  man  doing  likewise  is  un¬ 
reasonable. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
original  purity  of  crispum  is  denied  by 
some  eminent  authorities,  who  suppose 
the  florescence  to  have  been  highly 
colored  in  the  beginning.  It  follows. 
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according  to  this  view,  that  the  spots 
represent  traces  of  the  former  coloriza- 
tlon,  vanishing  fast  now. 

Another  class  of  objectors  will  not 
admit  that  the  artificial  flowers— so 
to  call  them — which  we  raise  are 
superior  to  the  parents;  or,  if  they 
allow  a  few  exceptions,  Insist  that  these 
prove  the  rule.  To  argue  upon  matters 
of  taste  is  proverbially  futile.  I  shall 
not  attempt  it;  every  one  may  judge 
for  himself.  But  there  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  all  who  grow  orchids  must 
recognize  as  supremely  important — 
nearly  always  hybrids  prove  to  be 
stronger  than  the  natural  species,  hard¬ 
ier,  more  vigorous  of  growth,  and 
more  floriferous.  Mr.  Cookson  writes: 
“I  have  no  doubt  that  home-raised 
seedlings  are  more  robust.  This  is 
proved  by  my  experience  of  hybrids, 
but  it  applies  also  to  the  seedlings  of 
species,  which  we  have  raised  some¬ 
times  to  increase  our  stock  of  some 
rare  variety.” 

One  would  not  have  expected  this, 
but  when  the  fact  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  find  an  explanation  is  easy. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  winter 
months,  even  when  the  sun  shines.  New 
Granadan  Cattleyas  receive  only  five- 
eights  of  the  light  they  would  enjoy 
in  their  native  country.  And  most 
other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  orchids 
suffer  equally  or  more.  But  want  of 
light  is  only  one  item  of  their  martyr¬ 
dom  in  our  houses;  if  they  were  not  the 
most  patient  of  living  things,  most 
cheerful  in  adapting  themselves  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  could  not  survive, 
much  less  ripen  their  seed.  But  the 
hybrids,  born  here,  are  unconscious  of 
a  happier  fate.  The  artificial  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  they  have  been  raised 
are  natural  to  them,  and  they  thrive 
as  their  parents  did  at  home.  This 
stoutness  )f  constitution  is  already  af¬ 
fecting  the  import  trade.  There  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  certain  species, 
as  O.  crlspum;  but  it  is  np  longer  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense  to  employ  col¬ 
lectors  generally.  Messrs.  Sander's  large 
staff  has  .beer  reduced  to  four,  and  I 
believe  that  no  other  firm  has  even  one. 


Native  speculators  are  doing  what  is 
done  in  that  line,  consigning  the  re¬ 
sult  to  Europe.  But  as  robust  hybrids 
become  commoner  and  cheaper  it  seems 
likely  that  imported  plants,  feeble  by 
compari.son,  will  steadily  fall  in  price, 
when,  as  most  people  think,  the  others 
are  far  more  beautiful. 

1  have  said  that  orchids  in  general 
are  the  most  patient  of  living  things, 
cheerfully  putting  up  with  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  the  remark  does  not 
apply  to  all,  of  course.  Many  species 
of  the  rare!  sorts  are  delicate  and 
whimsical.  The  value  of  hybridization 
here  is  patent.  For  if  a  plant  of  good 
stamina  and  easy  growth  be  allied  with 
one  of  these  valetudinarians  it  has  al¬ 
ways  proved  hitherto  that  the  seedlings 
Inherit  more  or  less  of  the  stronger 
constitution.  There  is  a  change  in  the 
flower,  no  dcubt,  but  the  special  vir¬ 
tue  of  both  parents  will  be  represented. 
Scarcely  any  have  yet  succeeded  in 
keeping  alive  the  two  beautiful  Phajus 
from  Madagascar,  Humblotti  and  tu- 
berculosus,  more  than  very  few  years. 
But  the  former  has  been  crossed  with 
P.  grandifolius  and  Wallichii,  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  both  of  these  and  P.  Blumel 
besides — tail  and  vigorous  species 
every  one.  I  need  not  name  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  rank  among  Mr.  Cookson’s 
special  treasures,  but  all  are  sturdy 
as  beautiful. 

For  another  illustration  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  cite  a  lady’s  triumph.  Vanda 
Hookerl.nna  is  the  loveliest  of  its  love¬ 
ly  group,  but  unwilling  to  accommo¬ 
date  Itself  to  our  methods  or  to  flower. 
Miss  .Toaquim  mated  it  with  Vanda 
teres,  and  (he  hybrid,  named  after  her, 
gives  no  trouble.  Another  service  of 
the  same  class  may  be  mentioned.  Not 
a  few  orchids  carry  flowers  of  the 
gre.Ttest  beauty  upon  stems  so  short 
that  much  of  the  effect  is  lost  and, 
besides,  they  are  unfitted  for  cutting 
and  for  ladies’  wear.  In  particular  I 
may  mention  Cyps.  concolor.  bellatul- 
um,  etc.,  which  have  been  crossed  with 
callosum,  I..awrenceanum,  villosum,  ve- 
nustum,  and  nitens,  alwa.vs  to  their 
advantage  in  this  point  of  view,  though 
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much  remains  to  be  done.  Exquisite 
little  C.  niveum  is  not  in  such  bad  case, 
but  its  short  stem  has  been  lengthened 
by  alliance  with  Lawrenceanum  and 
Masters!. 

The  aspect  of  hybridization  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  science  I  have  loft  to  the 
end,  in  order  to  obtain  the  latest  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  the  effect  of  crossing 
different  genera.  In  theory  the  opera¬ 
tion  cannot  produce  any  result.  Even 
species  are  not  fertile  with  each  other; 
for  if  they  be,  the  fact  shows  that  they 
were  wrongly  classified  as  different. 
Ail  definitions  of  the  term  agree  on 
this  point;  T  may  quote  De  Candolle’s: 
“A  species  is  the  association  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals  which  mutually  resemble  one 
another,  and  from  whose  union  pro¬ 
ceed  fertile  offspring  which  again  re¬ 
produce  themselves  in  successive  gen¬ 
erations,  so  that  their  descent  from  a 
single  being  may  be  inferred.”  Differ¬ 
ent  species  may  produce  offspring,  as 
an  ass  and  a  horse.  But  it  goes  no  fur¬ 
ther — a  mule  cannot  breed.  This  is  the 
supreme  test — fertility  of  the  offspring. 
But  Messrs.  Sander’s  Catalogue  enu¬ 
merates  more  than  three  thousand  hy¬ 
brids,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  the 
product  of  species  classed  as  different — 
and  every  one  of  them  which  has  been 
tested  proves  to  be  fertile,  though  not 
indefinitely;  I  have  mentioned  the  case 
of  I...-C.  Henry  Greenwood.  It  would 
seem  that  the  classification  of  orchids 
needs  readjustment. 

The  discovery  is  startling  for  bota¬ 
nists.  But  there  is  much  more.  Crosses 
between  different  genera  should  be 
doubly  impossible;  the  pollen  of  one 
could  not  impregnate  the  other.  But 
a  score  of  such  hybridizations  have 
been  made  already,  the  product  has 
flowered,  and  in  some  instances  has 
consented  to  be  hybridized  again.  Here 
la  a  list  of  such  bl-generlc  unions  enu¬ 
merated  in  Messrs.  Sander’s  Catalogue. 

Brassia  tuberculata  has  been  crossed 
with  Cat.  intermedia,  and  the  hybrid 
of  this  with  L.  elegans.  B.  Perrinll 
with  guttata.  B.  fragans  with  Cat.  in¬ 
termedia.  Cat.  Mossioe  with  B.  fragans. 
Cat.  Schroderae  with  B.  glauca. 


Bollea  has  been  crossed  with  Chond- 
rorhynca.  Diacrum  bicornatum,  whl'^h 
we  used  to  call  an  Epidendrum,  with 
Laelia. 

Epidendrum  aurantiacum  has  been 
crossed  with  Cat.  intermedia.  E.  Park- 
insonianum  and  E.  Costaricense  with 
Cat.  Gaskelliana.  E.  radicans  and 
O’Brienlanum  with  Cat.  Bowringiana. 
E.  O’Brienianum  with  Cat.  Claesiana 
and  guttata.  E.  radiatum  with  Cat. 
Bowringiana.  E.  vitellinum  with  Cat 
guttata,  and  E.  radicans  has  been 
crossed  with  Sophronitls  grandiflora. 

Crosses  of  Epidendrum  and  Leila 
number  seven: — Cooperianum,  radicans 
and  Wallissii  with  L.  cinnabarina.  E. 
ciliare  with  L.  pumila  and  L.  anceps. 
E.  macrophyllum  with  L.  harpophylla. 
E.  radicans  with  purpurata.  Also 
Loelia  has  been  crossed  with  Leptotes. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  and  Vuyl- 
stekeoe  have  been  crossed  with  Coch- 
lioda  Noetzliana. 

Calanthes  vestita,  Bryan,  masuca,  gi- 
gas  and  Veitchii  have  been  crossed  with 
Phajus  grandifolius.  C.  masuca  with  P. 
Humblotll,  C.  Veitchii  with  P.  Wall- 
Ichli.  Oakwood  Ruby  with  P.  Sanderl- 
anus,  C.  Baron  Schroder  with  P.  Wall- 
ichii. 

Cymbidium  giganteum  has  been 
crossed  with  Phajus  grandifolius. 

We  have  eighteen  crosses  between 
Sophronitls  and  Cattleya,  nine  between 
Sopbronitis  and  Loelia.  Zygopetalum 
crlnitum  ha.s  been  crossed  with  Bate- 
mannia  Colieji;  Z.  Gauteri  with  Agan- 
isia  leplda;  Z.  brachypetalum,  maxil- 
lare,  crlnitum,  and  intermedium  with 
Colax  jugosus;  but  these  are  scarcely 
bl-generic.  At  the  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  May  1  last  year  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  made  a  sensation  by  producing 
a  hybrid  of  Loelia  tenebrosa  and  Epi¬ 
dendrum  prismatocarpum  and  another 
of  I..oelia  purpurata  and  Elpldendrum 
macrochilum,  both  in  flower.  They  were 
perfect  unions  beyond  dispute,  show¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  each  parent  in 
growth,  leaf  and  bloom.  Unfortunately 
the  interest  was  purely  scientific,  for 
beauty  they  had  none. 
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Hybrids  of  Cattleya  and  Loelia  I  do 
not  Include,  because  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  though  real,  is  not  generic. 
They  number  537. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all 
the  cases  cited  seedlings  have  been 
raised  and  flowered — which  is  to  say 
that  new  “species”  have  been  created. 
Further,  of  bi-generic  seedlings, 
healthy,  vigorous,  well  grown  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  which  have  not  yet  proved 
their  character  by  flowering,  reports 
beyond  suspicion  of  bad  faith,  almost 
of  error,  give  Anguloa  x  Lycaste,  va¬ 
rious  Brassavola  Digbyana  x  Sobralia, 
various  L.  autumnalis  atro-rub  x  Epi- 
dendrum  falcatum. 

But  there  are  rumors — something 
more  than  rumors  indeed — of  marvels 
far  greater.  The  parents  of  all  those 
hybrids  named  belong  at  least  to  the 
same  hemisphere — ^American  or  Asiatic, 
as  the  case  may  be — ^though  divided 
perhaps  by  thousands  of  miles  and 
living  under  quite  different  conditions. 
But  some  audacious  hybridists,  defiant 
of  all  laws  and  probabilities,  have 
mated  showy  flowers  without  regard 
to  geography,  or  structure,  or  anything 
else.  And  from  such  unnatural  unions 
they  have  raised  plants  which  are  as 
healthy  as  could  be  desired. 

But  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can 
hear,  have  flowered;  and  while  that 
consummation  is  delayed,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  parents  have  made  a 
real  match.  The  case  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cypripeds  is  a  warning.  They  are 
termed,  merely  for  convenience,  Selen- 
Ipeds,  but  in  character  and  anatomy 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  Asiatic 
members  of  the  family.  Both  cross 
without  the  smallest  difficulty  among 
themselves.  It  might  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted  with  confidence  that  they  would 
be  equally  willing  to  cross  with  one 
another.  So  in  fact  they  are,  but  no 
flower  comes  of  it — or  none  has  come 
so  far.  Domlny  united  several  Cypri¬ 
peds  and  Selenipeds  quite  successfully, 
as  he  imagined.  The  seedlings  (grew 
and  grew.  They  were '  sixteen  years 
old,  a  I  remember  rightly,  when  shown 


at  the  Orchid  Conference  in  1886;  they 
have  gone  on  growing  ever  since,  but 
none  have  flowered.  And  that  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  result  as  yet,  I  believe, 
of  crossing  American  and  Asiatic  Cy¬ 
pripeds,  with  one  exception.  Messrs. 
Sander  have  crossed  Selenipedium  Sar- 
gentianum  with  Cypripedlum  Roths- 
childianum;  but  the  product  was  Sar- 
gentianuia  pure  and  simple,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rolfe 
does  not  doubt  that  our  British  C.  cal- 
ceolus  and  S.  Spectabile  of  the  United 
States,  both  hardy  of  course,  would 
produce  a  true  hybrid.  It  is  rather  cu¬ 
rious  that  no  one  has  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

I  find  those  gentlemen  who  have 
made  “impossible”  crosses  unwilling  to 
talk  about  them.  They  expect  to 
astound  the  universe  one  day — if  their 
calculations  prove  exact  they  will  not 
be  disappointed.  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
made  a  good  begrinning  the  other  day, 
as  I  have  noted,  with  their  hybrids  of 
Loelia  and  Epidendrum.  In  those  cases 
the  union  was  complete;  the  influence 
of  each  parent  showed  itself.  But  lovera 
of  the  marvelous  must  fear  that  the 
fruitful  alliances  more  extraordinary 
still,  of  which  there  is  talk,  will  prove 
to  be  counterfeits  mostly.  If  the  pro¬ 
geny  can  be  brought  to  bloom  it  is  too 
likely  that  they  will  be  mere  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  stronger  parent.  There  are 
instances  of  this  already.  Zygopetalum 
is  the  standing  example.  All  its  spe¬ 
cies  have  been  crossed  scores  of  times, 
if  not  hundreds. 

I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that  hy¬ 
bridization  is  a  fascinating  pursuit. 
More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  new 
hybrids  have  been  registered  this  year 
— five  bl-generic.  The  first  Coelogne 
cross  has  flowered — C.  x  Brymeriana 
(Dayana  x  asperata).  Memorable  also  is 
the  blooming  of  Brass.  Cat.  Mrs.  J. 
Leeman  Inversa  (B.  Digbyana  xC.  au- 
rea),  w'hich  represents  B.  Digbyana  as 
the  seed-parent,  first  born  of  a  family 
which  will  be  the  largest  among  hy¬ 
brid  stocks,  no  doubt  A  marvel  of 
tender  loveliness  it  is. 
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A  Ride  Through  Bosnia 

and  the  Hercegovina. 

By  tLUNOR  T.  B.  THOMPSON. 

(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


HE  tourist  who  “does”  Bosnia 
from  the  railway  sees.  It  Is 
true,  a  good  deal  of  what  Is 
mcbt  worth  seeing  In  the 
country.  HI.-  train  passes  the  medie¬ 
val  castles  of  Dobol,  Malal  and  Vran- 
duk  on  the  Bosna;  he  stays  at  Sara¬ 
jevo — which.  In  spite  of  some  veneer 
of  European  civilization,  is  still,  with 
its  fascinating  bazaar  and  its  venera¬ 
ble  mosques,  purely  Eastern  at  heart; 
he  sees  Koinica,  and  Mostar,  with  its 
exquisite  single-span  Roman  bridge 
and  picturesque  Turkish  quarter;  he 
traverses  the  fine  gorges  of  the  Na- 
renta  and  passes  through  the  Herce¬ 
govina,  condemning  the  barrenness  of 
the  scenery,  down  to  Ragusa,  and  so  on 
to  the  belter-known  cities  of  Dalmatia. 
Or,  It  may  be,  he  hardens  his  heart 
and  journeys  back  up  the  railway  to 
Jaice  (that  wonderful  town  rising  above 
its  great  waterfalls  to  the  last  fortress 
of  the  Bosnian  kings),  and  then  he 
drives — for  the  railway  Inconsistently 
comes  to  a  stop  at  Jaice — along  an  ad¬ 
mirable  road  through  the  romantic  de¬ 
files  of  the  Vrbas  River  northward  to 
Banjaluka,  where  he  finds  a  train 
once  more,  which  will,  in  its  own  good 
time,  bring  him  on  to  Agram,  and  so 
back  to  civilized  Europe. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  conven¬ 
tional  tourist  attempts  nothing  fur¬ 
ther,  for  at  Mostar.  Jablanica  and  Jaice 
he  has  stayed  at  the  three  best  hotels 
in  the  country;  and  if  he  goes  further 
afield,  he  must,  be  content  at  times  with 


rough  quarters  and  poor  fare,  and  for 
means  of  transit  perhaps  a  dilapidated 
carriage  or  a  humble  packhorse.  The 
country  inns,  which  are  usually  kept 
by  Austrians,  are  not,  however,  in 
any  sense  impossible;  there  are  excel¬ 
lent  carriage  roads  between  all  the 
more  important  places,  and  Bosnian 
horses,  though  they  often  look  wretched 
enough,  always  manage  to  reach  their 
destination  in  surprisingly  good  time 
and  with  surprisingly  few  disasters. 
For  those  who  think  that  the  real 
pleasure  of  travel  begins  when  the  rail¬ 
way  is  left  behind,  the  few  drawbacks 
are  outweighed  in  Bosnia  a  hundred 
times  by  the  varied  charms  of  the  scen¬ 
ery,  the  glimpses  of  primitive  peasant 
life  which  such  a  journey  brings  before 
the  traveller,  and  the  Interest  of  the 
problems — political,  racial,  economical, 
religious— wrhich  Austro-Hungary  has 
to  face  in  the  Occupied  Provinces. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  last 
summer  in  these  regions  under  special¬ 
ly  favorable  circumstances.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Finance  Minister,  Herr  von  Burian, 
in  whose  charge  the  government  of  the 
Provinces  lies,  I  was  accorded  an  "open 
order” — a  request,  that  is,  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  gendarmerie  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Hercegovina  to  afford  the  traveler 
such  help  and  facilities  as  may  be 
needed.  “If  you  do  not  have  an  open 
order,”  I  had  been  told  before  I  left 
England,  “you  will  be  allowed  to  go 
nowhere  and  to  see  nothii  g.  But,  then. 
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if  you  do  have  the  order,  you  will  still 
see  nothing,  for  the  officials  will  escort 
you  everywhere,  and  let  you  see  just 
what  they  think  fit,  and  so  in  either 
case  you  will  come  back  no  wiser  than 
you  went  out  ”  Nearly  four  months  of 
unhampered  travel,  chiefly  on  horse¬ 
back  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Prov¬ 
inces,  and  almost  always  alone,  amply 
disproved  the  truth  of  this  warning — 
at  least,  as  far  as  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country  and  of  talking  freely  with 
people  of  every  class  and  creed  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Not  the  least  pleasant  and  in¬ 
structive  paits  of  the  journey  were  the 
conversations  with  the  “Herr  Kreis- 
vorstehers”  and  “Herr  Bezirksvorsteh- 
ers,”  who  are  responsible  for  the  local 
government  of  the  I*rovinces,  or  the 
rides  witli  the  gendarmerie  officers, 
who  generally  know  every  stone  of 
their  difficult  districts. 

The  nojthern  stretch  of  Bosnia,  the 
rich  land  drained  by  the  Save,  is  Eng¬ 
lish  in  character,  an  undulating  coun- 
irv  divided  by  hedges  and  enriched 
with  woods.  South  of  this  tract  the 
mourlains  begin  ti.  rise;  here  and  there 
the  valleys  that  mark  the  course  of  a 
river  widen  into  a  fertile  polie,  or  field, 
studded  with  homesteads  and  orchards, 
the  river  itself  bordered  by  a  line  of 
silver  willows;  here  and  there  a  stretch 
of  plain,  such  as  the  rolling  expanse 
of  Podromanje,  or  the  bleak  plateaux 
of  Gatzko  end  Nevesinje,  and,  to  the 
west,  of  Kupres  and  Livno,  opens  be¬ 
tween  the  ranges.  But  these  strips  of 
level  country  are  only  incidents  In  the 
tangled  mass  of  mountains  which  ex¬ 
tends  with  scarcely  an  interruption 
southward  to  Greece  itself. 

The  finest  and  widest  mountain  view 
1  saw  was  from  a  lovely  upland  mead¬ 
ow,  starred  with  myriads  of  narcissi, 
that  sloped  steeply  upward  to  a  sudden 
knife-edge.  The  spot — called  by  the 
peasants  Sviezda,  the  Star — where  our 
horses  stood  was  scarcely  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  elevation,  but  it  was  ppen 
and  treeless,  and  beyond  the  narrow 
plain  below  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  range  after  range,  rising  in  height 
as  they  receded  into  the  distance. 


crossed  the  landscape,  now  wooded, 
now  rocky  in  outline,  stretching  east¬ 
ward  to  dark  heights  in  Stara  Serbia 
and  Macedonia,  westward  to  the  white 
cliffs  of  Bielastica,  near  Sarajevo,  and, 
south,  to  the  bare  peaks  of  the  Herce¬ 
govina,  away  to  the  snows  of  far  Dor- 
mitor,  highest  of  Montenegrin  summits, 
some  sixty  miles  distant. 

The  heights  of  Bosnia,  ranging  as 
they  do  only  up  to  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  bear  no  comparison  in  scale 
with  those  of  Central  Europe,  but  the 
deep  and  narrow  gorges  of  the  Drina, 
the  fantastic  pinnacles  that  outline  the 
walls  of  the  Sutioska  Pass,  and  the 
gaunt  precipices  of  Maglic  and  Todor- 
ac  have  a  grandeur  of  their  own  that 
is  intensified  by  the  loneliness  of  their 
surroundings;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  finer  than  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Tara  and  the  Piva,  where 
the  two  Montenegrin  rivers,  blue  as 
the  wing  of  a  kingfisher,  come  through 
their  deep  wooded  defiles  to  join  their 
waters  beneath  the  towering  cliffs  of 
Stiepanstiena.  The  Slav  names — Ser¬ 
vian,  especially  the  long-drawn  dialect 
of  Bosnia,  has  been  well  called  the 
Italian  of  Slavonic  tongues — Lelia 
Planina,  Mramoria  Suma,  Jahorina, 
Studena  Gora  (the  cold  mountain),  have 
an  almost  Carib  wealth  of  full  soft 
vowels,  and  not  less  expressive  are  the 
descriptive  names  “Riinjen”  (wounded), 
where  the  range  is  cleft  and  torn,  or 
“Volujak”  for  the  rugged  mass  that 
forms  part  of  the  wall  of  Montenegro. 

The  wolf,  the  bear  and  great  birds  of 
prey  still  haunt  the  remoter  mountain 
fastnesses,  but  a  price  is  set  on  every 
head  that  is  brought  in  and  every  egg 
that  is  collected,  and  already  wild  life 
is  far  less  abundant  here  than  it  is  in 
Albania  or  Bulgaria.  I  saw  six  baby 
wolves  which  had  been  brought  in  by 
a  peasant  to  meet  their  doom,  but  I 
was  a  day  too  late  for  a  drive  for  a 
bear  which  had  killed  several  animals 
in  a  mountain  village.  A  practiced  eye 
may  sometimes  detect  the  movement 
of  chamois  among  the  rocks  or  near  the 
mountain  tarns,  and  we  often  startled 
a  fox  or  a  roe-deer  in  the  forests. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  in  the 
early  months  of  summer  than  the  high 
Alpine  pastures,  when  the  trees  stand 
back  round  a  level  lawn  or  a  steep 
slope  of  marshy  meadow,  rich  with  a 
wealth  of  flowers — ^pink  and  yellow 
lilies,  giant  orchises,  snowflake,  Solo¬ 
mon’s  seal,  gentians  and  the  great  yel¬ 
low-globe  ranunculus.  Many  flowers 
are  familiar  in  England — pansies,  ver¬ 
onicas,  vetches,  polygalas,  yellow  flax 
and  lupins — but  here  they  are  larger 
and  more  intense  in  color  in  the  per¬ 
petual  moisture  and  clear  air  of  these 
high  regions.  I  remember  one  chair 
or  livada  (the  Turkish  names  have  a 
music  of  their  own),  a  little  space  be¬ 
tween  somber  enclosing  fir  trees,  that 
seemed  to  sing  with  flowers — sheets  of 
tall  blue  campanula,  pale  meadow¬ 
sweet  and  pink  ragged  robin. 

It  is  to  these  Alpine  pastures  that  the 
peasants  from  the  Karst  plains,  tall, 
swarthy  Hercegovlnans,  splendid  in 
their  red  jackets  and  defiant  red  caps, 
have  been  accustomed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  to  bring  their  flocks  for  the 
three  months  of  summer,  climbing  up 
by  the  same  stony  tracks  worn  by  their 
ancestors  centuries  ago.  The  "Preki,” 
or  “Guzni  Put,”  the  near  or  narrow 
way  of  the  peasant,  is  a  thing  to  be 
remembered  in  the  Hercegovinan 
mountains,  giant  steps  or  slides  in  the 
rock,  and  below  a  steep  drop  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet,  down  which  it  seems  the 
horses  must  inevitably  hurl  themselves. 
But  the  “Preki  Put” — ^the  peasant  often 
apologizes  for  this  “weakness,”  a 
Servian  euphemism  to  describe  an  un¬ 
speakably  bad  road — Is,  on  the  whole, 
more  desirable  riding  than  the  Kalder- 
ma,  the  old  Turkish  road,  some  three 
meters  wide,  made  of  cobblestones 
which  time  has  worn  to  every  possible 
level  and  polished  to  the  slipperiness 
of  ice.  The  Turks  made  their  roads  for 
all  time,  because  travelers  seldom  at¬ 
tempt  to  fare  their  perils,  as  the  tracks 
proclaim  that  are  worn  down  on  each 
side  of  the  deserted  stone  causeway. 

Sir  Harry  Blount,  who  traveled 
through  Bosnia  in  1634,  described  it  as 
“a  hilly  country,  cold,  not  inhabited. 


and  in  a  manner  a  continued  wood, 
mostly  of  pine  trees.”  It  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  ride  for  days  through  mag¬ 
nificent  primeval  forests,  both  in  the 
region  about  Vlasenica  and  in  Westei*n 
Bosnia;  but  twenty-five  years  hence, 
when  the  timber  firms  which  are  now 
at  work  there  have  finished  their  con¬ 
tracts,  the  finest  trees,  many  of  them 
of  two  or  three  centuries’  growth,  will 
have  disappeared,  and  great  tracts  of 
country,  unless  forest  laws  are  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  rigor,  will  be  laid 
bare  to  the  bone.  A  certain  amount  of 
felling  was,  of  course,  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  it 
is  true  that  millions  of  young  trees, 
self-seeded,  are  springing  up  in  the 
moist  fertile  soil,  so  that  the  process  of 
re-afforestation  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  natural  one;  but  how  will  these  young 
plants  fare  when  they  have  lost  the 
protecting  shade  of  the  great  trees,  and, 
with  their  loss,  a  change  of  climate  has 
come  about?  It  is  no  easy  task,  more¬ 
over,  to  safeguard  these  great  natural 
nurseries  against  the  attacks  of  cows 
and  goats  (the  forester’s  worst  ene¬ 
mies),  which  vie  with  the  peasant  him¬ 
self  in  the  recklessness  of  their  depre¬ 
dations.  The  Karst  of  the  Hercegovina 
is  a  warning  to  Bosnia,  and  the  exploit¬ 
ing  of  the  chief  riches  of  a  country  for 
decades,  if  not  centuries,  in  advance  is 
on  many  grounds  a  questionable  policy. 

The  limestone  or  Karst  of  Bosnia  is 
still  clothed  with  magnificent  forests 
of  beech  and  oak  and  fir;  in  the  Herce¬ 
govina  and  Montenegro  it  stands  re¬ 
vealed  in  absolute  bareness.  Dante 
might  well  have  used  the  Karst  region 
as  a  setting  for  a  Ring  in  his  Inferno. 
Sometimes  it  is  like  a  desert,  where 
sand  has  congealed  into  stones,  or  a 
landslip  of  rocks,  arrested  suddenly  in 
their  fall;  or,  again,  it  is  like  the  bed 
of  a  prehistoric  ocean  that  has  rolled 
away  and  left  these  barren  layers  ex¬ 
posed;  or  the  surface  of  the  sea,  swollen 
with  the  great  rollers  of  a  subsiding 
storm,  petrified  as  they  beaved  and 
then  scarred  with  a  myriad  indenta¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  coldest,  most  cruel, 
most  hopeless  landscape  in  Europe — a 
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grey,  unfriendly,  forbidding  land,  in 
which  human  beings  have  no  part  or 
lot;  a  land  to  which  man  sold  his  birth¬ 
right  when  the  shipbuilders  of  Ragusa 
deprived  it  of  its  natural  covering  of 
protecting  forest.  'And  yet,  here  and 
there,  a  peasant  builds  a  stone-walled, 
stone-roofed  shelter,  leaving  scarcely 
space  for  an  eyelet  window  to  look  out 
on  the  dreary  waste  around,  and  pain¬ 
fully  raises  a  scanty  crop  in  the  little 
hollows,  sometimes  scarcely  two  yards 
across,  where  the  rain  has  washed 
down  a  few  inches  of  unfruitful  soil. 

The  journey  from  Gatzko  to  Trebinje 
— a  twelve  hours’  drive — traverses  one 
of  these  monotonous  tracts,  rising  and 
falling  in  ridges,  each  of  which  is 
crowned,  toward  the  Montenegrin 
frontier,  by  an  Austrian  fort,  while  to 
the  west  the  stony  landscape  stretches 
away,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — tree¬ 
less,  lifeless,  featureless.  That  July 
day  of  scorching  sunshine  when  I 
passed  through  it,  it  was  indeed  a 
weary  land,  where  there  was  no  shadow 
of  a  great  rock.  For  long  hours  we 
met  no  human  being  till  we  came  on  a 
blind  man,  with  fixed  unseeing  eyes, 
alone,  marching  along  the  dazzling 
white  road  with  sure  and  rapid  steps 
toward  some  unknown  goal.  His  lonely 
figure  added  another  touch  of  strange¬ 
ness  to  the  scene. 

Where  the  Karst  rises  into  a  moun¬ 
tain  range  its  bleakness  becomes  im¬ 
pressive.  Sometimes  all  the  lines  of 
stratification  are  visible  for  miles,  so 
level  and  parallel  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  ruled  by  some  gigantic  hand, 
sometimes  tilted  at  every  angle  and 
broken  up  in  wild  confusion.  A  bitter 
wind  blows  over  these  high  regions 
even  in  summer;  cairns  of  stones  twen¬ 
ty  feet  high  at  each  turn  of  the  road, 
as  it  descends  over  wall  after  wall  of 
rock,  serve  as  landmarks  in  the  winter, 
when  the  deep  snow  has  blotted  out 
every  feature  of  the  country,  and  here 
and  there  a  cross  or  turbaned  pillar 
shows  the  resting  place  'of  a  peasant, 
who  sank  into  his  last  sleep  in  some 
winter  storm. 

But  the'  Karst,  because  of  its  very 


bareness,  is  more  sensitive  to  changes 
of  sky  than  a  country  where  cultivation 
and  trees  afford  of  themselves  color 
and  light  and  shade.  The  white  preci¬ 
pices  of  mountains  like  Orufa  and 
PrenJ  in  brilliant  sunshine  against  a 
blue  sky  assume  an  almost  transparent 
fineness  of  outline,  and  there  is  a 
charm  even  in  the  monotony  of  the 
great  plateaux  which,  though  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  is  sensible  enough. 

I  remember  one  picture  that  had  the 
delicacy  of  an  old  silverpoint  engrav¬ 
ing;  a  narrow  valley,  running  hack  into 
the  Baba  Planina,  and  midway,  on  a 
rocky  height  of  its  own,  a  ruined  castle, 
rising  above  a  Turkish  village,  with  its 
minaret  and  decaying  mansions;  a  little 
vague  cultivation  in  the  hollows,  and 
the  rest,  mountains,  castle,  valley,  all 
stones,  stones;  but  everywhere  pale 
wreaths  of  mist — it  was  not  long  after 
sunrise — curled,  and  hung,  and  broke 
into  foam,  softening  the  outlines  of 
keep  and  rock  and  precipice  into  a  mys¬ 
terious  uncertainty.  It  was  a  harmony 
in  grey,  in  which  a  note  of  color  would 
have  jarred. 

Beyond  the  castle — Kljuc  (the  Key), 
as  it  is  called — on  the  face  of  the  en¬ 
circling  cliffs  is  the  entrance  to  a  deep 
cavern,  from  which  issues  one  of  those 
strange  rivers  characteristic  of  the 
Karst.  The  waters  fall  into  the  valley, 
only  to  vanish  again  into  the  ground 
six  hundred  paces  away.  Tradition 
says  that  Sandalj,  who  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  independent  rulers  of 
Chlum  (not  yet  called  Hercegovina), 
blocked  up  the  subterranean  passages, 
and  so  flooded  all  the  surrounding  val¬ 
ley,  and  for  three  years  defied  the 
Turks  in  his  island  castle. 

These  old  rulers  of  the  land  are  still 
great  heroes  of  the  peasants,  and  Serb 
and  Turk  alike  delight  to  pour  out  end¬ 
less  stories  of  their  doings.  The  old 
Turk  who  had  climbed  with  us  into  the 
ruined  keep  told  us,  with  great  wealth 
of  detail  and  much  reported  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Sultan  and  Prince,  how 
Duke  Stephen — for  the  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Fourth  had  in  1440,  in  return 
for  Stephen’s  recognition  of  his  suzer- 
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ainty,  bestowed  the  title  of  Herzog  on 
the  ruler  of  Chlum — took  to  himself  the 
bride  who  was  destined  for  his  son. 
The  son  fled  to  the  Sultan,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  kindly  and  gave  him  an 
army  to  avenge  his  dishonor,  and  thus 
the  Turks  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  the  land.  The  version  of 
the  story  that  history  seems  to  have 
accepted  says  that  this  son  of  Duke 
Stephen  was  taken  as  a  hostage  by  the 
Turks  when  they  conquered  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  he  became  a  Moham¬ 
medan  and  eventually  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sultan  Bajazet  the  Second. 

Here  at  Kljuc  and  again  on  the  banks 
of  the  Drina  (this  time  overthrown 
and  hidden  by  bushes),  I  saw  great 
stone  seats,  ornamented  with  a  single 
line  of  simple  carving,  where  the 
peasants  said  Duke  Stephen  was  wont 
to  sit  and  dispense  justice;  and  the 
magnificent  peninsula  of  rock  between 
the  Tara  and  Piva,  now  Montenegrin 
territory,  is  still  called  Stlepanstlena 
(the  wall  of  Stephen),  while  the  strip 
of  fertile  land  below  is  Stephen’s  Field. 
All  the  castles  in  this  borderland  that 
nre  not  Stlepangrads  are  Yelena  or 
Yerengrads. 

Who  was  this  Yelena  of  the  peasants, 
whose  summer  home  was  the  wonder¬ 
ful  castle  of  Samobor,  "the  lonely 
height,”  w-hich  was  built,  they  say, 
with  stones  handed  from  man  to  man, 
by  peasants  standing  in  a  chain  from 
the  little  town  of  Cainica,  three  hours 
away;  who  raised  the  stately  watch 
tower  that  guards  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  Llm,  and  the  yet  more  remote 
Hissarllk,  far  in  the  Sandjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  and  many  another  little-known, 
almost  inaccessible  stronghold?  Was 
she  the  sister  of  the  Servian  Czar 
Urosh,  who  married  the  Bulgarian  Czar 
Michael,  or  the  wife  of  the  great  Du- 
shan;  or  was  she  Helen  Comnena,  wife 
of  Herzog  Stephen,  himself  a  castle 
builder?  Possibly  there  is  no  need  to 
connect  the  “Prokleta  Yerena,”  the 
cursed  Helen,  "the  Greek,”  as  they  call 
her,  who  flung  her  lovers  from  the 
terrace  of  her  castle  at  Zvornlk  into  the 
river  Drina  below,  with  the  St.  Helena 


who  died  a  nun  and  whose  wonder¬ 
working  tomb  is  still  shown  in  the 
celebrated  cl.’urch  at  Detchani  (though 
the  transition  from  sinner  to  saint  was 
easy  and  noi  uncommon  in  those  days), 
and  many  of  these  Yerengrads  may 
have  been  built  by  the  Romans  long 
before  Slav  times. 

Even  more  unique  in  interest  than 
the  romantic  castles  in  which  Bosnia 
abounds  are  the  strange  groups  of  vast 
stone  monuments  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  burying  grounds  of  the 
obscure  and  persecuted  Bogomiles.  All 
that  is  known  of  this  heretic  sect, 
which  appeared  in  Bosnia  almost  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  itself, 
comes  through  the  medium  of  the 
prejudice  and  passion  of  their  per¬ 
secutors.  There  seems  little,  however, 
in  their  life  or  doctrine  to  justify  the 
violence  with  which  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Alexius,  no 
less  than  by  successive  Popes  of  Rome 
and  Kings  of  Hungary.  "This  filthy 
people,”  "woise  and  more  horrible  than 
demons,”  "imbued  with  the  cunning  of 
the  Old  Fiend,”  "Basil,  the  deluded 
founder  of  the  wretched  Bogomiles” — 
such  are  the  epithets  which  prepared 
the  way  for  boiling  cauldron  and  fire 
and  sword. 

The  Bogomiles  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Two  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil. 
All  matter  was  the  creation  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  as  such  they  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  the  symbol  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage;  they 
repudiated  all  earthly  possessions,  and, 
as  even  their  enemies  allowed,  they 
(practiced  humility  and  asceticism.  The 
heresy  took  deep  root  in  Bosnia,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  ultimately  de¬ 
feated  their  own  ends.  It  was  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Rome,  not  less  than  the 
desire  to  retain  their  possessions,  that 
must  account  for  the  wholesale  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bosnian  nobles  to  Islam  at 
the  Turkish  conquest. 

Nothing  row  remains  of  the  Bogo¬ 
miles  beyond  these  lonely  graves,  some 
of  which  each  day’s  ride  brings  before 
the  traveler.  Sometimes  it  is  a  solitary 
tomb,  half-hidden  by  long  grass  and 
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creepers,  more  often  a  group  of  six  or 
seven  roughly  shaped  blocks  of  stone, 
apparently  thrown  at  random  on  the 
bare  hillside,  or  hardly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  natural  outcrop  of  rock 
of  some  little  knoll  or  crest;  sometimes 
— as  in  the  great  plain  of  Podromanje, 
where  the  only  life  seemed  to  be  in  the 
flocks  of  wheatears  as  they  flitted 
from  tomb  to  tomb — the  whole  land¬ 
scape  is  one  vast  cemetery.  The  “great 
stones,”  as  the  peasants  call  them 
(many  weigh,  it  is  said,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  tons),  are  usually  uncarved 
blocks,  wider  above  than  below,  some¬ 
times  resting  on  a  yet  larger  flat  slab. 
Occasionally  a  mystic  symbol  of  star 
or  crescent,  or  wand,  or  a  hand  grasp¬ 
ing  a  scimitar  may  be  detected  on  the 
surface;  more  rarely  the  rude  figure  of 
a  knight  or  a  conventional  row  of 
dancers;  now  and  again  there  is  a  line 
of  inscription.  In  the  Giaoursko-Polie, 
“the  strangers’  field,”  some  six  hours 
from  Sarajevo,  I  saw  a  group  of  tombs, 
one  of  which  especially  shows  rich  and 
elaborate  carving,  geometrical  designs, 
trees,  horses,  stags  and  hawks,  knights 
in  armor,  and  houses,  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  prototypes  of  the  Bosnian 
dwellings  of  to-day. 

Listen  to  one  or  two  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  with  their  unfamiliar  cadences, 
fraught  with  the  acute  melancholy,  the 
hopeless  pessimism,  of  the  Slav.  “Here 
lies  Vlatko  Vladjevic.  He  had  neither 
father  nor  mother,  nor  son  nor  brothers 
nor  sisters,  nor  any  one  else,  only  his 
sins.”  Or  to  this,  with  its  strange  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  first  person,  that 
startles  the  ear  almost  as  with  a  voice 
speaking  through  the  silence  of  the 
centuries:  “Here  lies  the  good  Voivod, 
a  son  of  the  good  house  of  Obrenovlc. 
At  this  age  I  had  not  yet  made  myself 
to  be  hated,  neither  by  the  good  nor 
yet  by  the  bad.  Those  who  have  known 
me  have  pitied  me.  I  desired  to  be  a 
brave  hero,  but  death  has  cut  me  short 
in  this.  I  have  left  my  very  mournful 
father,  and  have  gone  upon  my  strange 
and  lonely  jcurney  to  a  new  alliance. 
Early  have  I  gone  away  to  that  other 
world.” 


But  it  is  not  only  for  the  monuments 
of  the  past  that  Bosnia  is  interesting. 
The  actual  peasant  life  of  to-day, 
which,  with  its  old-world  customs  and 
its  widely  differing  ideas  and  ideals, 
contrasts  so  strangely  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  officialdom  of  the  towns  and 
the  military  routine  of  the  garrisons, 
offers  an  ever  varying  series  of  pictures 
and  studies  to  the  traveler.  One  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  peasant  life  is 
the  survival  here  and  tnere  of  the 
Zadruga,  the  bouse  community,  “one 
of  the  oldest  institutions,”  Sir  Henry 
Maine  calls  it,  “of  the  Aryan  race, 
probably  with  the  exception  of  the 
family  the  very  oldest.”  The  tendency 
of  recent  years,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  prosperity  of  well-managed 
Zadrugas,  has  been  toward  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  these  agglomerate  families.  1 
suspect  that  young  women  who  marry 
into  a  Zadruga  do  not  always  find  it 
easy  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  rule 
of  the  house  mother,  or  to  the  company 
of  many  sisters-in-law,  and  it  may  be 
that  female  Influence,  even  in  Bosnia, 
can  effect  social  changes.  All  property 
is  held  in  common,  except  clothes  and 
jewelry,  but  I  noticed  that  when  I 
wanted  to  buy  an  embroidered  collar 
from  a  girl  in  a  Zadruga,  all  the  com¬ 
munity  consulted  together  as  to  the 
possibility  of  selling  it. 

In  one  of  the  Zadrugas  that  I  visited 
I  found  the  huge  family  of  fifty  per¬ 
sons  at  breakfast.  A  Bosnian  hut,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  conical,  grey  shingled 
roof,  marks  the  quickest  and  most 
natural  transition  from  growing  trees 
to  a  human  habitation.  The  Interior 
consists  usually  of  a  single  room,  dark 
and  not  over  cleanly — ^for  the  peasant, 
though  he  never  fails  to  enumerate 
pure  air  and  pure  water  as  the  chief 
charms  of  his  village,  is  as  a  rule  care¬ 
ful  to  exclude  both  from  his  house  and 
his  person.  This  Zadruga  consisted  of 
a  group  of  four  or  five  huts  and  as 
many  barns  perched  on  an  isolated 
spur  of  the  mountains.  The  men  of 
the  party,  five  brothers  and  their  sons 
and  elder  grandsons,  were  seated  on 
low  stools  round  a  sofra  or  table  about 
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twelve  inches  high;  at  a  smaller  and 
still  lower  sofra  sat  boys  of  the  next 
age,  while  at  a  third  sprawled  the 
babies — there  seemed  at  least  a  dozen 
of  them.  Directly  the  meal  was  over, 
the  men  went  off  to  their  work;  one 
brother  started  on  a  two  days’  Journey 
with  pigs  to  sell  at  Sarajevo,  another 
for  a  distant  pasture  in  the  hills,  while 
the  little  boys  of  six  and  seven  were 
sent  off,  not  without  tears,  to  watch 
the  goats,  and  three,  a  few  years  older, 
started  equally  unwillingly  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  some  two  hours  away.  The 
women,  who  had  waited  on  the  men 
and  taken  their  own  meal  later — break¬ 
fast  for  all  had  consisted  of  a  paste 
made  of  maize  flour,  which  each 
kneaded  and  dipped  into  a  central  bowl 
of  leeks  boiled  in  water — then  set  to 
work  methodically  at  their  needles, 
their  looms  and  their  dheeses. 

If  the  Slav  peasant  may  he  some¬ 
times  accused  of  laziness,  his  wife 
atones  for  it  by  her  ceaseless  industry. 
She  does  not  spend  time  in  cleaning 
her  house,  it  is  true,  but  she  spins,  she 
weaves,  she  dyes,  she  prepares  all  the 
household  food,  she  makes  all  the 
household  garments;  she  knits  or  spins 
as  she  walks,  bent  under  her  load,  to 
the  bazaar;  the  front  of  her  rough 
chemise  is  the  receptacle  for  her 
elaborate  embroidery — a  sealed  pattern 
exists,  as  a  rule,  for  each  village,  and 
varies  in  color  and  design  with  every 
mile  of  the  road;  and  there  is  no  field 
labor  of  which  she  does  not  do  the 
lion’s  share.  Small  wonder  that  a  Bos¬ 
nian  woman  la  seldom  as  good  looking 
as  her  tall,  well-formed,  fair-haired 
husband!  There  was  an  order,  a  cheer¬ 
fulness,  an  alacrity  about  this  Zadruga 
rarely  met  with  in  Eastern  Ehiropa. 
The  members  of  a  Zadruga,  who  from 
their  mode  of  life  learn  necessarily 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
are  generally  distinguished  for  their 
fine  manners  and  courtesy,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  from  the  district  gen¬ 
darmerie  that  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
on  the  same  spot  for  several  hundred 


years,  are  everywhere  respected  for 
their  industry  and  honorable  dealing. 

I  chanced  this  year  to  witness  a 
curious  scene  which  illustrated  another 
side  of  peasant  life.  It  was  in  a  mon¬ 
astery  church  near  Plevlje,  one  of  the 
three  garrisons  in  the  Sandjak  of  Novl- 
Bazar,  where  Turkish  and  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  troops,  in  equal  numbers,  sit 
and  watch  one  another  from  their  re¬ 
spective  camps.  Four  peasants,  with 
their  wives,  had  come  to  swear  before 
the  monk  that  they  had  not  injured  a 
horse  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  who  had 
evidently  accused  them  of  the  ill  deed. 
The  monk,  a  venerable  old  man  with 
dark  flashing  eyes,  charged  the  head¬ 
man  with  passionate  vehemence  and 
many  references  to  saints  and  prophets, 
to  speak  the  truth;  he  repeated  his  ab¬ 
jurations  over  and  over  and  always 
more  fiercely,  while  the  peasant,  trem¬ 
bling  and  crying,  Implored  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  kiss  the  Book.  It  was  so  sol¬ 
emn  and  agitating  a  scene  that  one 
would  not  have  marveled  greatly  had 
the  peasant  fallen  dead  like  Ananias; 
but  he  had  evidently  spoken  the  truth, 
and  the  little  group  left  the  church 
with  wonderful  relief  shining  in  their 
faces. 

It  is  more  difficult  of  course  to  learn 
much  of  the  family  life  of  the  Mussul¬ 
mans.  The  great  Beys,  who  trace  their 
descent  back  to  the  Slav  nobles  of  the 
middle  ages,  live  either  in  their  town 
houses  or  in  dilapidated  mansions  near 
their  half-ruinous  kulas  or  watch  tow¬ 
ers.  The  government  has  attempted  to 
Introduce  European  ideas  among  the 
ladies  of  the  harems,  but  it  has  to  deal 
with  a  conservatism  that  is  unequaled 
in  any  part  of  the  'Turkish  Empire. 
The  most  coi  spicuous  object  in  a  Bos¬ 
nian  landscape  is  generally  a  Moham¬ 
medan  woman,  crouching  in  a  sim¬ 
ulated  agony  of  nerves  with  her  back 
to  the  passer-by;  but  if  I  was  alone  out 
of  doors,  working  or  reading,  Turkirti 
women  and  girls  would  often  come  and 
sit  beside  me,  dropping  their  veils  and 
talking  with  the  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cent  curiosity  that  marks  all  peasant 
conversations. 
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From  a  handsome  Turkish  boy,  who, 
when  we  first  met,  was  moving  his  hay 
with  a  graceful  nonchalance  delightful 
to  see,  I  learned  that  Turkish  court¬ 
ships  are  after  all  very  like  other  court¬ 
ships,  except  that  they  must  be  carried 
on  with  great  circumspection.  I  saw 
a  Turkish  girl-school,  kept  by  an  old 
hodjah,  who  evidently  ruled  his  pupils 
a  good  deal  by  the  rod  he  always  car¬ 
ried.  The  girls — they  varied  in  age 
from  a  little  creature  of  six  or  seven 
in  wide  trousers  to  tall  young  women, 
with  henna-dyed  hair  and  rouged  faces 
— sat  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of  a 
form,  looking  in  their  bright  dresses 
and  veils  liki  a  bed  of  gaudy  China 
asters.  They  read,  or  rather  recited, 
passages  from  the  Koran,  two  at  a 
time,  swaying  gently  as  they  sat,  their 
voices  rising  and  falling  in  that  same 
curious  chant  which  echoes  through 
the  aisles  of  St.  Sofia  as  the  young 
mollahs,  seated  by  the  pillars,  take  up 
in  turn  the  sacred  words  that  float 
eternally  through  the  mosque. 

But  beyond  the  picturesqueness  of 
life  and  landscape  in  Bosnia  lie  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  and  policy  which 
are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  "The 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  the  Hercego¬ 
vina  will  be  occupied  and  administered 
by  Austro-Hungary.”  So  runs  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  by  which  the 
Great  Powers  transferred  a  million 
Slavs  and  nearly  20,000  square  miles  of 
territory  from  the  Turkish  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empire.  A  second  paragraph, 
couched  in  more  ambiguous  terms,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  government,  the  garrisons 
and  the  roads  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novl- 
Bazar.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  situation  with  which  Austro-Hun¬ 
gary  was  confronted  in  1878,  or  the  way 
in  which  she  has  dealt  with  it,  without 
a  glance  back  at  the  history  of  this 
ancient  vilayet  of  Bosnia,  which  had 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  become  an  Aus¬ 
trian  province. 

In  the  far  past  the  Servian  settlers 
in  these  lands  were  ruled  by  their 
zupans  and  bans,  first  under  the  suzer¬ 


ainty  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
later  of  Croatia  and  Hungary.  Stephen 
Dushan,  the  greatest  of  Servian  Czars, 
included  Bosnia  in  his  short-lived  em¬ 
pire,  and  there  was  a  kingdom  of  Bos¬ 
nia  for  ninety  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  troubled  time  of  rival  claim¬ 
ants  for  the  throne,  of  religious  perse¬ 
cutions,  and  of  growing  danger  from 
the  Tu^k.  In  1463  when  the  Turkish 
armies  swept  over  the  land,  they  met 
with  little  resistance.  Seventy  strongs 
holds  fell  into  their  hands  in  a  single 
week,  the  King  was  executed  before  his 
castle  of  .Taice,  and  the  nobles  almost 
immediately  accepted  Islam,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  moreover,  with  all  the  fanatic 
zeal  of  converts. 

The  effect  of  the  Turkish  conquest  on 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Servians  of 
Servia  was  for  four  centuries  paralyz¬ 
ing,  almost  obliterating.  In  Bosnia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  effect  was  rather  to 
crystallize  existing  conditions  of  life. 
The  nobles,  by  their  change  of  faith, 
were  able  to  retain  their  possessions 
and  carry  on  their  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  unmolested;  they  lived  in  their 
watch  towers  and  castles,  hawked  and 
hunted,  and  waged  war  among  them¬ 
selves,  recking  little  of  the  Sultan  in 
far  Stamboul  or  of  his  lieutenants  at 
Travnlk  and  Mostar,  or  of  the  Ottoman 
officials,  whose  chief  employment  was 
the  collection  of  taxes.  Mahmoud  the 
Second,  the  “Giaour  Sultan,”  and  his 
Vizier  Jelaluden — the  one  friend  of  the 
Christian  peasant  the  dark  records  of 
Bosnian  history  reveal— attempted  to 
curb  the  power  of  these  lawless  Kapl- 
tans  and  Spahis,  and  their  allies  the 
Bosnian  Janissaries,  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  of  that  legion,  were 
massacred  by  the  Ottoman  troops  in 
their  citadel  of  Sarajevo. 

From  1851  onward,  the  turbulence  of 
the  Beys  seems  to  have  subsided,  but 
the  condition  of  the  kmet,  the  Christian 
peasant,  which  under  this  combination 
'of  Turkish  rule  and  feudal  system  had 
always  beeu  terrible  indeed,  remained 
unaltered.  The  State  claimed  from  the 
kmet  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  his  fields  in  addition 
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to  taxes  on  houses,  land  and  exemption 
from  military  service,  and  the  method 
of  collection  often  doubled  the  amount 
that  was  lej^ally  due.  When  the  State 
exactions  ceased,  the  landowner's  be¬ 
gan.  To  him  the  kmet  must  give  not 
only  one-third  of  his  total  produce,  but 
an  indefinite  amount  of  unpaid  labor; 
moreover,  his  honor,  his  property  and 
his  life  were  virtually  at  the  mercy  of 
his  lord,  from  whom  he  could  never 
hope  to  obtain  protection  or  redress  in 
a  Mussulman  court  of  law.  The  cruelty 
with  wiiich  the  Beys  and  Zaptiehs  en¬ 
forced  their  exactions  drove  the  kmet 
at  last  to  open  revolt,  and  it  was  this 
insurrection  of  Hercegovinan  peasants 
that  led  ultimately  to  the  Russo-Turk- 
Ish  war. 

The  solution  of  Bosnian  and  Herce¬ 
govinan  troubles  devised  by  the  Powers 
at  Berlin  did  not  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  provinces,  who  for  a  few  months 
had  dreamed  of  a  national  independ¬ 
ence.  The  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
fought  their  way  into  possession  at  a 
cost  of  five  thousand  men  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  officers,  and  the  history  of  the 
first  four  years  of  the  Occupation  is 
little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  engage¬ 
ments  with  so-called  robber  bands,  the 
murders  committed  by  them,  and  their 
gradual  extermination,  ending  with  a 
general  amnesty  and  the  advent  of 
Count  Kallay. 

Count  Kallay  has  passed  away  so 
recently,  and  the  fascination  which  he 
exercised  on  the  press  of  Europe,  not 
less  than  on  most  of  his  own  colleagues, 
is  still  so  powerful,  that  an  Impartial 
estimate  of  his  work  is  yet  to  be  made. 
A  man  of  gieat  administrative  talent, 
of  unremitting  and  infectious  industry, 
his  enthusiasm  and  his  belief  in  his 
task  sometimes  led  him  on  too  quickly 
for  the  state  of  development  of  the 
country,  and  induced  him  to  embark 
on  a  system  of  advertisement,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  provinces  he  gov¬ 
erned.  The  Introduction  of  horse¬ 
racing  and  pigeon-shooting — the  latter 
an  amusement  peculiarly  repugnant 
and  painful  to  the  Mussulman  sus- 
ceptibilitles--and  the  stimpt’ious  enter¬ 


tainment  of  foreign  learned  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  bodies  were  designed  to  bring 
visitors  and  call  attention  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Bosnian  civilization;  but  the 
experiments  proved  as  unsatisfactory 
as  they  were  costly.  The  veneer,  the 
poudre  aux  yeux,  which  formed  part 
of  Count  Kallay’s  system,  served  to 
conceal  not  only  the  darker  side  of  Bos¬ 
nian  affair?,  but  the  solid  underlying 
achievements  which  were  due  to  his 
initiative  during  his  twenty  years  of 
rule. 

The  situation  that  faced  the  Dual 
Monarchy  called  emphatically  for  a 
strong  hand.  Here  was  a  territory, 
two-thirds  the  size  of  Scotland,  entire¬ 
ly  destitute  of  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  civilization;  the  debris  of  a  corrupt 
and  feeble  government;  a  fanatic 
Mussulman  aristocracy  to  whom  the 
nearest  parallel  would  perhaps  be  the 
nobles  of  .Japan  before  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  was  abolished;  an  ignorant  peasan¬ 
try,  embittered  by  centuries  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  and  now,  after  their  revolt,  en¬ 
couraged  to  hope  for  relief  and  for 
freedom;  religious  difficulties  of  pe¬ 
culiar  bitterness;  and  for  neighbors, 
two  free  States  of  the  same  Servian 
race,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  which 
were  now  tasting  for  the  first  time  the 
joys  of  recognized  Independence. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
familiar  picture  of  a  Balkan  State  ex¬ 
cept  a  mixture  of  races;  for  here  the 
population,  Mussulman,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Orthodox  alike,  was  exclusive¬ 
ly  Servian.  How  has  Austro-Hungary 
acqttitted  herself  of  her  task,  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin? 

l,ast  summer  saw  the  publication  of 
a  colossal  official  report  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bosnia  and  the  Hercego¬ 
vina.  and  a  few  figures  taken  from  Its 
pages  will  give,  as  far  as  figures  can 
tell  anythin.g.  some  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  population  rose  from  a  mill¬ 
ion  in  1S75  to  over  a  million  and  a  half 
in  189."*.  There  are  now  1,510  kilo¬ 
meters  of  railway  and  nearly  7,000  kilo¬ 
meters  of  roads,  as  r.galnst  some  900 
kilometers  of  roads  at  the  time  of  the 
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Ocfupatlon.  The  revenue  from  taxa¬ 
tion  has  increased  greatly:  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  tithe  in  1905  brought  in  8.7 
million  crowns,  as  against  5.5  million 
crowns  in  1880,  and  the  land  tax,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  rose  in  much  the 
same  proportion.  The  house  tax  and 
income  tax  in  1905  were  three  times 
what  they  were  in  1880;  the  tax  on 
sheep  and  goats  had  nearly  doubled 
itself:  and  the  tax  on  exports — the  most 
important  exports  being  cattle,  timber 
and  tobacco — is  more  than  twice  what 
it  was.  The  increase  in  taxation  is,  of 
course,  partly  due  to  better  methods  of 
collection. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  education,  which  before  the 
Occupation  had  existed  only  on  a  con¬ 
fessional  basis,  and  the  government  has 
apparently  solved  the  problem  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  by  allowing  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  hodjah,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  the  Orthodox  pope  each  an 
opportunity  of  teaching  the  scholars 
w’ho  belong  to  their  respective  flocks. 
The  upper  grades  of  education  are  well 
provided  for,  and  there  were  in  1905 
352  recognized  prim.iry  schools,  with  a 
total  of  35,700  scholars.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  surely  not  unfair  to  compare 
the  school  statistics  of  the  provinces 
with  those  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Bul¬ 
garians  of  Macedonia.  Bulgaria,  with 
a  population  less  than  three  times  that 
of  the  provinces,  has  more  than  twelve 
times  as  many  primary  schools,  and 
the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia,  who  num¬ 
ber  about  400.000  less  than  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  provinces,  had  in  1904  more 
than  double  their  number  of  primary 
schools.  But  the  Bulgarians,  who  dif¬ 
fer  not  a  little  in  character  from  the 
Serbs  of  Bosnia,  have  always  known 
the  value  of  education,  and  in  Mace¬ 
donia  education  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  political  propaganda.  Still,  the 
proportion  cf  schools  in  Bosnia  is  cer¬ 
tainly  low,  and  the  small  attendance  at 
country  schools,  which  might  tap 
wide  district,  goes  to  show  that  the 
educational  methods  pursued  are 
scarcely  in  touch  at  present  with  the 
needs  of  the  people. 


In  other  directions,  again,  much  has 
been  done;  there  are  hospitals  and  gov¬ 
ernment  doctors,  agricultural  schools 
and  government  stock  farms;  there  is 
a  fund  from  which  the  peasant  may 
borrow  on  ei.6y  terms  for  definite  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes;  and  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  engineers  have  done  excellent 
work  in  certain  places  by  irrigation  and 
the  installation  of  a  water  supply,  as 
well  as  by  road  making. 

Many  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Auetro-Hungary  by  her  critics  are  not 
peculiar  to  her  administration  here,  but 
refer  to  the  usual  adjuncts  of  European 
civilization  wherever  it  penetrates.  The 
increase  of  drinking  habits  and  im¬ 
morality  is  probably  inevitable,  though 
it  is  specially  to  be  regretted  when  it 
affects  Mohammedans  and  an  honor¬ 
able  peasantry;  email  native  industries 
must  always  suffer  with  the  advent  of 
factories  and  monopolies,  whether  they 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  of 
private  foreigners;  censorship  of  the 
press  and  post  office  and  restrictions 
on  liberty  of  speech,  however  repugn¬ 
ant  to  British  ideas,  are  thought  neces¬ 
sary  by  most  continental  powers. 

More  special  are  the  accusations 
brought  by  the  Servian  or  Orthodox 
section  of  the  population.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  outnumber  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
two  to  one,  and  their  political  aspira¬ 
tions,  fanned  by  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  form  the  most  serious  internal 
menace  that  the  government  has  to 
face,  and  the  official  attitude  to  the 
Serbs  Is  no  doubt  affected  by  this  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Orthodox  peasantry, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  kmets,  are 
naturally  the  most  discontented  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  for  the  kmet, 
under  the  present  agrarian  system, 
still  suffers  from  some  of  the  disabili¬ 
ties  of  serfdom,  and  it  is  on  him  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  falls  most 
heavily. 

This  agrarian  system  has  always 
been  at  the  root  of  all  Bosnian  troubles, 
and  it  is  strange  that  Austro-Hungary 
did  not  at  the  outset  take  advantage 
of  the  free  hand  that  was  given  her 
here  to  deal  effectually  with  the  sltua- 
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tion.  In  her  anxiety  to  respect  exist¬ 
ing  rlgftits  and  institutions,  she  hesi¬ 
tated  to  change  the  old  system  of  land 
tenure,  and  she  continued  the  Turkish 
plan  of  taxation.  The  greater  part  of 
the  revenue  is  still  derived  from  the 
tithe.  Theoretically,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  tithe,  with  its 
sliding  scale  that  varies  with  a  bad  or 
a  good  harvest.  But  its  collection  pre¬ 
sented  many  difficulties.  The  collector 
could  not  cover  a  large  district,  to 
assess  the  value  of  crops  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  most  convenient  to  each  peasant, 
and  the  crops  were  frequently  ruined 
while  they  waited  for  his  coming;  his 
visits  and  assessment,  again,  were  often 
regulated  by  the  baksheesh  the  peasant 
could  afford  to  pay. 

To  avoid  these  objections,  a  system 
is  now  being  gradually  introduced  by 
which  the  land  is  assessed,  on  a  care¬ 
fully  drawn-up  scheme  of  valuations, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  assessors 
being  peasants  elected  by  their  fellow- 
villagers  and  controlled  by  an  official. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  this  system 
should  not  work  well  in  a  country 
where  there  is  an  accurate  land  survey 
and  the  officials  are  honest  and 
capable. 

The  peasant  sums  up  his  present 
position  rather  in  this  way:  “Well, 
yes,  it  is  better  now,  for  we  are  safe 
everywhere  b>  day  or  by  night,  and 
there  is  justice  for  every  one  in  the 
land.  But  in  old  days  we  could  go  to 
the  mountain  and  cut  wood  or  feed  our 
animals  where  we  liked,  and  we  might 
fish  where  we  pleased,  and  all  the  wild 
game  was  ours;  now  that  is  all  for¬ 
bidden.  And  under  the  Sultan  we  paid 
no  taxes  on  our  vegetables,  but  only 
on  our  crops;  now  we  must  pay  on 
every  leek  that  grows,  and  all  in 
money;  and  that  is  hard,  for  the  tax 
collector  fixes  the  value  beforehand, 
and  then  later  on  we  often  have  to  sell 
our  produce  at  a  low  price,  and  so  we 
lose  on  our  harvest.  It  is  good  for  our 
young  men  to  serve  the  Kaiser  as 
soldiers;  they  learn  some  evil,  but  they 
see  the  world  and  to  e  flno — that  is 
fine” — ^the  Serb’s  highest  expression  of 


admiration.  It  is  officially  estimated 
that,  at  the  present  ••ate,  within  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yea’^*'  all  kmets,  who 
in  1895  formed  abou*  one-half  of  the 
total  population,  will  have  bought 
themselves  free;  and  if  this  calculation 
proves  true,  it  ought  to  discount  some 
of  the  savage  attacks  made  periodically 
on  the  administration,  which  describe 
the  Bosnians  as  living  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  slavery. 

The  other  grievances  of  the  Serbs 
are  educational  and  religious;  their 
schools  and  churches  are,  they  allege, 
persecuted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  fac¬ 
tion.  The  Dinaric  Alps  have  always 
formed  a  kind  of  boundary  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Christianity,  but 
the  Franciscans  have  from  very  early 
days  had  settlements  in  Bosnia,  and 
carried  on  an  active  propaganda  there 
which,  even  under  Turkish  rule,  was 
protected  by  Austro-Hungary,  and  in 
recent  times  the  zeal  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  prelates  has  admittedly  proved  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Government.  But 
religious  friction  seems  outwardly  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  will  exchange  greetings 
on  the  road,  and  it  is  a  perpetual  source 
of  surprise  to  a  traveler  familiar  with 
conditions  of  life  in  Macedonia  to  see 
mixed  groups  of  Serbs  and  Turks  on 
their  way  to  the  bazaar.  The  Turk 
may  speak  confidentially  of  his  Servian 
neighbors  as  “schlechte  collegen,”  and 
I  noticed  that  my  Turkish  guides  were 
wont  to  hail  a  Christian  peasant  with 
an  unceremonious  “He!  you  Serb!” 
whereas  imagination  fails  to  picture  a 
kmet  addressing  a  Mohammedan  with 
“He!  you  Turk!”  I  remember  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  spiritual  pride  with  which 
a  ragged  little  Roman  Catholic  tender 
of  goats,  some  eight  years  old,  speaking 
of  her  Orthodox  companion  of  the  same 
age,  who  was  also  clad  in  a  single  gar¬ 
ment,  informed  me,  “She  is  a  Serb,  but 
I  am  a  Christian.” 

Equality  before  the  law  and  absolute 
security  of  life  and  property — these 
are  the  great  benefits  that  the  Occu¬ 
pation  has  conferred  or  the  Provinces, 
and  last  summer,  when  the  river  Ijm 
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carried  down  tx)  Bosnian  waters  the 
corpses  of  CLristian  peasants,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  some  border  affray  between  Al¬ 
banians  and  Serbs  in  Turkish  territory, 
and  every  v/eek  brought  news  of  mur¬ 
der  and  massacre  from  Macedonia,  it 
was  possible  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  miracle  that  Austro-Hungary,  by 
means  of  her  admirable  gendarmerie, 
has  wrought  for  Bosnia  and  the  Herce¬ 
govina. 

The  Occupation  is,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  primarily  a  military  one.  The 
jrreat  garrisons,  the  ring  of  forts  along 
the  eastern  frontier,  the  fine  military 
roads,  the  new  railway  to  Vishegrad,  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill,  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  these  works  rep¬ 
resent— all  this  is  suggestive  of  per¬ 
manency — though  the  mere  word  an¬ 
nexation  is  almost  enough  to  create 
active  disturbances — and  suggestive, 
too,  of  an  eventual  advance  Salonlca- 
wards;  but,  assuming  that  the  motives 
of  Austro-Hungary  were  in  the  first 
instance  no  more  disinterested  than 
those  of  any  other  power  desiring  a 
peaceful  frontier  and  an  extension  of 
territory  .seawards,  it  must  still  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  has  succeeded  In  bring¬ 
ing  what  was  the  most  backward  part 
of  the  Sultan's  dominions  more  or  less 
into  line  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
There  is,  there  always  must  be,  an 
under-current  of  discontent,  of  irrita¬ 
tion  against  the  foreigner  who  rules 
with  a  strong  hand,  the  governing  class 
that  is  separated  from  the  governed  by 
race,  religion  and  sympathy.  Is  it 
otherwise  in  India,  or  in  Egypt,  or  In 
any  other  occupied  territory? 


Servian  newspapers  have  not  been 
slow  to  point  out  that  whereas  Great 
Britain  has  already  granted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  Transvaal,  which  she  won 
by  force  of  arms  five  years  ago,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herce¬ 
govina  are  still,  after  thirty  years  of 
peaceful  occupation,  denied  a  direct 
voice  in  the  government  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  reduced  to  that  Oriental 
and  least  satisfactory  means  of  protest, 
the  filing  of  endless  petitions;  and, 
more  than  this,  all  discussion  of  Bos¬ 
nian  affairs  in  the  Delegations  is  said 
to  meet  with  strong  official  discourage¬ 
ment.  On  (be  other  hand,  Bosniaks  sit 
on  the  municipal  councils,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  the  4,000  officials  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  provinces  are  said  to  be 
of  Bosnian  origin,  though  at  present 
these  Bosniaks  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  service. 

It  may  be  better,  in  the  abstract,  for 
a  people  to  work  out  its  own  salvation, 
but  the  most  confirmed  believer  in  na¬ 
tional  Independence  must  admit  that 
the  provinces  are  not  ready  for  self- 
government,  if.  Indeed,  self-govern¬ 
ment  could  ever  be  a  possibility  here, 
while  the  inhabitants  remain  thus  di¬ 
vided  among  themselves.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  till  the  war  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  break  out  in  the  Balkans 
has  effected  changes  Impossible  now  to 
foresee,  the  present  Bosnian  adminis¬ 
tration.  with  its  high  proportion  of 
capable  and  conscientious  officials, 
seems  on  the  way  to  deal  successfully 
with  many  of  the  problems  bequeathed 
to  it  by  its  Turkish  and  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  predecessors. 
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The  Brownie  in  Literature. 

By  THOMAS  BAYNL. 

(From  the  Fortnightly  Review.) 


N  “Sir  Richard  Calmady,” 
Book  ri.,  chap,  i.,  the  author 
gives  some  account  of  the 

- literature  that  had  an  early 

influence  on  the  character  of  her  hero. 
His  fancy  was  stimulated  by  wealth 
of  nursery  lore,  and  he  was  specially 
interested  in  one  quaint  figure  whose 
mythological  dignity  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
ballad  of  "Aiken  Drum,”  appreciated 
the  "mixture  of  humor,  realism  and 
pathos”  presented  in  its  elaboration, 
and  tried  by  a  series  of  portraits  to 
realize  in  some  measure  the  aspect  and 
bearing  of  the  weird  creature  delineat¬ 
ed  by  the  poet.  Lucas  Malet  describes 
the  mysterious  figure  at  the  heart  of 
the  myth  as  "that  ‘foul  and  stalwart 
ghaist,’  the  Brownie  of  Badnock.”  This 
will  probably  puzzle  readers  of  the  nov¬ 
el  who  are  not  experts  in  poetical  folk¬ 
lore.  “Aiken  Drum"  is  an  attractive 
and  promising  name,  but  it  is  not  the 
title  of  a  familiar  ballad  of  fancy,  and 
it  will  not  be  found  in  the  accredited 
anthologies.  Nor  will  any  table  of 
contents  divulge  the  literary  hiding- 
place  where  one  may  hope  to  discover 
the  “Brownie  of  Badnock.”  The  quota¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  phrase  “foul  and 
stalwart  ghaist,”  taken  in  connection 
with  “Aiken  Drum”  as  title  of  a  strik¬ 
ing  tale,  helps  toward  a  definite  issue. 

It  so  happens  that  Dr.  John  Brown, 
author  of  "Rab  and  His  Friends,”  Intro¬ 
duces  into  his  essay  on  “The  Black 
Dwarf's  Bones,”  what  he  calls  “the  fol¬ 
lowing  poem  on  Aiken  Drum,”  which 


he  straightway  proceeds  to  quote  under 
its  correct  title,  “The  Brownie  of  Bled- 
noch.”  His  reference  to  Chambers’s 
“Popular  Rhymes”  as  the  source  on 
which  he  draws  seems  to  be  a  mistake, 
for,  although  there  is  in  that  work  a 
section  devoted  to  “The  Brownies,” 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  particular 
member  of  the  family  that  stirred  the 
youthful  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Richard 
Calmady.  As  Brown,  however,  gives 
the  ballad  in  a  fairly  accurate  form, 
the  source  of  his  information  is  only 
of  secondary  importance,  and  It  seems 
quite  likely  that  Lucas  Malet  owes 
her  knowledge  of  “Aiken-drum”  (for 
such  is  the  form  used  by  the  author) 
to  the  essay  on  “The  Black  Dwarf’s 
Bones.” 

In  any  case,  the  “Brownie  of  Bled- 
noch,”  not  “Badnock,”  is  he  who  is 
otherwise  denominated  "Aiken-drum,” 
and  it  is  he  who  is  described  in  the 
course  of  the  ballad  celebrating  his 
personality  as  “a  foul  and  a  stalwart 
ghaist.”  He  is  the  creation  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  constitutes  the  cul¬ 
mination  and  the  final  glory  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs.  Dr. 
Brown’s  appreciation  was  effective  in 
giving  him  fame  and  popularity,  and 
he  is  probably  the  only  product  of  his 
author’s  genius  that  has  ever  gained 
more  than  local  or  professional  atten¬ 
tion.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment  who 
and  what  a  Brownie  was,  and  then 
briefly  Illustrate  his  literary  course  till 
we  find  him  in  the  form  of  the  Bled- 
noch  representative. 
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The  Brownie,  as  a  domestic  sprite 
willing  to  labor  for  order  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  may  be  a  late  representative  of 
the  Roman  household  gods.  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  writing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  drawing 
upon  early  records,  describes  him  or 
a  similar  factor  in  his  strange  and  in¬ 
dustrious  “Portunus.”  This  was  a  will¬ 
ing  drudge,  senlli  vultu  facie  corrugata, 
of  aged  aspect  and  wrinkled  features, 
who  was  prone  to  be  obsequious  with¬ 
out  displaying  any  tendency  to  work 
mischief.  He  could  get  through  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  work,  preferably  by 
night,  and  he  accomplished  his  task 
“with  more  than  human  facility.”  He 
might  occasionally  indulge  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  Joke,  being  prompted  thereto  by 
no  malicious  motive,  but  simply  from 
enjo3Tnent  of  the  confusion  and  per¬ 
plexity  resulting  from  his  pranks.  This 
readily  connects  Portunus  with  Robin 
Goodfellow,  the  echo  of  whose  hearty 
laughter  rings  down  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ballads.  Tliis  is  the 
merry  fellow  whose  valuable  services 
as  the  immortal  Puck  are  chronicled 
with  engaging  fidelity  in  “A  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream.”  Here  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  ability  in  the  art  of  bamboozling 
the  awkward  and  unwary  is  in  keeping 
with  the  description  given  of  him  in 
the  old  lyric,  “The  Merry  Puck,  or  Rob¬ 
in  Goodfellow”: 

Sometimca  he'd  counterfeit  a  voice. 

And  travelers  call  astray; 

Sometlme.s  «  walking  fire  he'd  be. 

And  lead  them  from  their  way. 

The  sprite  and  his  reputed  activities 
prompted  the  attention  and  criticism 
of  theological  writers,  who  had  a  live¬ 
ly  suspicion  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  animated.  In  his  “Obedience  of  a 
Christian  Man.”  Tyndale  says,  ‘“rhe 
Pope  is  kin  to  Robin  Goodfellow,  which 
sweepeth  the  house,  washeth  the  dishes 
and  purgeth  all  by  night;  but  when  day 
cometh,  there  is  nothing  found  clean.”- 
Thus  this  serviceable  attendant  Is  dis¬ 
credited  as  merely  an  apparent  helper 
and  in  reality  a  trickster  and  a  mocker 
of  those  whom  he  captivates  with  his 


wiles.  Similarly  James  I.,  in  his  “De- 
monologie,”  writes  of  the  domestic 
spirit  of  his  native  land.  This  profess¬ 
edly  helpful  being,  he  holds,  is  mere¬ 
ly  Satan  himself  in  one  of  his  manifold 
and  subtle  disguises,  cleverly  schem¬ 
ing  to  gain  his  own  baleful  ends  under 
pretense  of  conferring  benefits.  The 
old  Serpent,  practicing  incessantly  from 
the  time  of  his  successful  devices  in 
Eden  onward,  is  capable  of  anything, 
and  is  quick  as  thought  at  perceiving 
and  grasping  a  good  opportunity  for 
his  machinations.  “In  time  of  Papistrie 
and  blindness.”  reflects  the  royal  au¬ 
thor,  “he  haunted  divers  houses  with¬ 
out  doing  any  evil,  but  doing,  as  it 
were,  necessary  turns  up  and  down  the 
house;  and  this  spirit  they  called 
‘Brownie,’  in  our  language,  who  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  rough  man;  yea.  some 
were  so  blinded  as  to  believe  that  their 
house  was  all  the  sonsler,  as  they  called 
it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there.” 
Thus  the  Author  of  Evil,  argues  the 
theological  monarch,  apparently  ren¬ 
dering  substantial  service  under  an 
uncouth  and  somewhat  forbidding  dis¬ 
guise,  gradually  prompts  appreciation 
and  gratitude,  and  thereby  easily  in¬ 
sinuates  himself  into  the  hearts  of  his 
ingenuous  victims.  The  hypothesis  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  rigid  Puritan  attitude, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  inference  from  all  the  existing 
evidence. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  character  of 
worker  and  not  of  sinister  demon  that 
Robin  Goodfellow  resembles  Brownie. 
What  Scott  in  the  “EHscoverle  of  Witch¬ 
craft”  says  of  the  one  might  be  repeat¬ 
ed  as  almost  a  precise  description  of 
the  other.  A  bowl  of  milk,  he  states, 
was  the  reward  given  to  Robin  Good¬ 
fellow  for  his  labors,  and  he  adds,  “he 
would  chafe  exceedingly  if  the  maid 
or  good  wife  of  the  house,  having  com¬ 
passion  of  his  nakedness,  laid  any 
clothes  for  him,  besides  his  mess  of 
white  bread  and  milk,  which  was  his 
standing  fee.”  In  Rowland’s  “More 
Knaves  Yet,"  circa  1600,  reference  is 
made  to  the  good  deeds  of  Ilobin, 


The  Brownie 

Who  comes  a  nights  and  "would  make 
kitchens  cleane, 

And  In  the  bed  beplnch  a  lazy  queene. 

His  aspect  must  have  awed  casual  ob¬ 
servers,  for  he  had  “eyes  as  broad  as 
saucers  were,”  and  his  elusive  move¬ 
ments  with  their  portentous  results 
added  to  the  mystery  of  his  haunting 
presence.  The  domestics,  however,  ap¬ 
preciated  him,  and  the  poet  shrewdly 
surmises  that  his  association  with  the 
miller  prompted  in  that  functionary 
the  nimble  practice  of  “tolling  thrice” 
with  expert  thumb.  Robin  had  the  re¬ 
ward  of  “some  good  cheare”  for  his 
valuable  attentions. 

And  that  was  all  the  kindness  he  ex¬ 
pected, 

W^lth  galne  (It  seemes)  he  was  not  much 
Infected. 

The  voluntary  laborer’s  disregard  for 
anything  but  necessary  refreshment  is 
further  illustrated  in  “The  Merry 
Pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow,”  1628; 

•Tls  not  your  garments,  new  or  old. 

That  Robin  loves;  1  feele  no  cold. 

Had  you  left  me  ml  Ike  or  creame, 

Tou  should  have  had  a  pleasing  dreame. 

Milton  refers  to  the  cream-bowl  In  the 
well-known  passage  of  L’ Allegro,  where 
he  describes  the  drudging  goblin  as 
threshing  in  one  night  with  his  shad¬ 
owy  flail  !^n  amount  of  grain  that 
would  have  taxed  the  strength  of  ten 
day  laborers.  After  this  achievement 
he  quaffs  his  refreshing  draught  from 
the  dairy. 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubhar-flend. 

And  stretcht  out  all  the  chimney’s 
length, 

Rasks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength; 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Kre  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

To  this  may  be  added,  as  an  illustrative 
contemporary  reference,  a  sentence 
from  “The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 
"Hobgoblins  and  Robin  Goodfellows,” 
writes  Burton,  “would  in  these  super¬ 
stitious  times  grind  corn  for  a  mess 
of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner 
of  dnidglng  work.” 

In  the  literature  of  northern  folklore 
there  are  significant  records  of 
Brownie,  the  counterpart  of  the  Indus- 
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trious  Robin  Goodfellow.  I^ese  con¬ 
nect  his  activities  with  the  fortunes 
of  families  at  various  points  from  the 
Borders  to  the  Orkney  Islands.  The 
Vale  of  Wear  has  its  legend  in  “The 
Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton,”  in  which  Brownie 
was  reluctantly  driven  from  his  haunts 
by  the  mistaken  kindness  of  a  new 
proprietor.  “Offer  Brownie,”  says 
Keightley  in  his  “Fairy  Mythology,”  “a 
piece  of  bread,  a  cup  of  drink,  or  a 
new  coat  and  hood,  and  he  flouted  at 
it,  and  perhaps,  in  his  huff,  quitted  the  , 
place  forever;  but  leave  a  nice  bowl 
of  cream  and  some  fresh  honeycomb 
in  a  snug  private  corner,  and  they  soon 
disappeared,  though  Brownie,  it  was 
to  be  supposed,  never  knew  anything 
of  them.”  Illustrations  of  his  Idlosyn- 
cracles,  given  from  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  all  reveal  the  same  general 
characteristics.  Small,  with  a  shaggy 
coat  of  brown  hair,  perhaps  wearing 
a  cloak  and  hood,  he  was  of  repellent 
aspect  and  shy  habit.  Lonely  and  weird, 
diligently  plying  his  nightly  toll  and 
retiring  in  the  daytime,  he  was  easily 
perturbed  and  put  to  lasting  flight. 
Apparently  he  was  somewhat  lacking 
in  stability  of  purpose,  and  would  thus, 
presumably,  prove  himself  but  an  in¬ 
effectual  viceregent  of  Satan,  who  is 
not  generally  credited  with  being  easily 
diverted  from  his  object. 

Martin,  in  his  “Western  Isles,”  and 
Brand  in  his  “Description  of  Orkney, 
Zetland,  &c..”  both  detail  particulars 
of  the  presence  and  influence  of  Brow¬ 
nie  in  those  parts  of  the  country.  These 
accord  generally  with  the  legends 
current  on  the  mainland.  A  curious 
and  apparently  exceptional  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  myth  is  prevalent  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen.  In  this  district, 
according  to  the  tale,  a  couple  of 
Brownies,  presumably  man  and  wife, 
once  attached  themselves  to  a  house¬ 
hold,  and  practically  manged  all  its  af¬ 
fairs.  Brownie  did  the  drudgery  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  character,  while  his  skil¬ 
ful  consort  domineered  within  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle.  At  length  the  day  came 
when  the  male  attendant,  receiving  a 
premature  reward,  disappeared  in 
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orthodox  fashion,  his  female  associate 
meanwhile  dropping  quietly  out  of  the 
record.  This  is  lacking  in  artistic 
unity,  and  is  not  without  suggestions 
of  kinship  with  modern  allegorical 
satire.  At  any  rate,  as  it  presents  a 
singular  divergence  from  the  normal 
tradition,  it  somewhat  fails  in  its 
effect. 

On  the  Borders  the  legends  have  the 
fullest  and  most  romantic  character. 
There  is,  for  Instance,  a  captivating 
story,  telling  how  the  domestic  spirit 
of  Dalswinton  attached  himself  to  Miss 
Maxwell,  the  laird’s  daughter — “the 
comeliest  lass  in  a’  the  holms  o’  Niths- 
dale” — and  how  he  rendered  her  very 
efficient  service  when  she  had  settled 
in  a  home  of  her  own.  One  lively  series 
of  adventures  in  which  he  is  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  is  distinctly  suggestive  of  the 
madcap  humors  attributed  to  his  south¬ 
ern  relative.  Robin  Goodfellow.  To 
the  district  brightened  with  the  stories 
of  this  lively  goblin  belongs  the  legend 
of  probably  the  greatest  among  tra¬ 
ditionary  Brownies.  He  wa.s  long  at¬ 
tached  to  the  family  of  Leithen  Hall, 
Dumfriesshire,  which  throve  under 
his  fostering  care,  but  the  offer  of  re¬ 
freshment  and  livery  drove  him  irre¬ 
sistibly  from  his  familiar  haunts  to 
new  quarters  at  Bodsbeck,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  departed  with  this  om¬ 
inous  chant; 

Oa’.  cuttee.  ca'! 

A’  the  luck  o’  I^eithen  Ha' 

Clangs  wl'  me  to  Bodsbeck  Ha'. 

Another  version  of  the  legend  re¬ 
verses  the  fortunes  of  the  two  houses, 
but  this,  the  more  generally  received 
form,  has  the  higher  value,  both  from 
its  traditionary  persistence  and  from 
Its  having  prompted  in  modern  times 
the  title  of  p  well-known  tale.  In  the 
Introduction  to  the  “Border  Minstrel¬ 
sy,’’  Scott  says  that  the  Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck.  “a  wild  and  solitary  spot 
near  the  head  of  Moffat  Water,’’  was 
the  last  of  his  kind  in  Ettrlck  Forest. 
An  old  lady,  scandalized  by  his  pres¬ 
ence,  “lured  him  away’’  with  a  por¬ 
ringer  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  money. 


When  tlius  summarily  dismissed,  con¬ 
cludes  the  editor  of  the  “Minstrelsy,” 
“he  was  heard  the  whole  night  to  howl 
and  cry,  ‘Farewell  to  bonnie  Bodsbeck!’ 
which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
forever.’’ 

There  are  occasional  references  to 
Brownie  in  the  early  Scottish  poets. 
Gavin  Douglas,  for  example,  finds  him 
useful  for  an  illustrative  purpose  in  the 
first  prologue  to  his  translation  of  the 
“Aeneid,”  where  he  delivers  his  ex¬ 
hortation  to  his  readers.  After  sharp¬ 
ly  handling  Caxton’s  prose  version 
of  Virgil,  and  showing  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  features  it  is  no  more  like  the 
original  than  “the  owle  resemblis 
the  papyngay.’’  he  ventures  to  predict 
that  his  own  work  will  be  found  faith¬ 
ful,  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  adequate.  Should  his  readers, 
however,  conclude  after  perusal  that 
his  attempt  is  not  worth  at  least  three 
of  his  predecessor’s,  he  makes  them 
welcome  to  “warp  it  in  the  sea,”  or 
pitch  it  into  the  fire,  or  “rent  it  every 
crum,”  viz.,  tear  it  to  pieces.  He  pro¬ 
tests  at  the  same  time  against  being 
charged  with  literary  envy — he  does 
not  rejoice  because  his  adversary  (an 
Englishman)  has  written  a  book — for 
his  candor  is  due  to  perfectly  legitimate 
critical  indignation.  It  is  his  love  of 
Virgil  that  moves  him  to  complaint, 
not  his  desire  to  mar  the  reputation 
of  a  previous  translator.  He  knows 
that  it  is  perilous  to  belittle  or  despise 
another,  seeing  that  he  himself  lives 
in  a  glasshouse: 

I  nald  ye  trust  I  siild  this  for  despite. 

For  me  list  with  na  English  buikls  flyte, 
Na  with  na  bogll  na  browny  to  debalt, 
Noder  auld  galstls  nor  spretis  deld  of  lalt. 
Nor  no  man  will  I  lakkln  (deride)  or 
despise. 

My  welrklstlll  authorels  be  sic  wyse. 

But  touching  Virgil’s  honor  and  reverence, 
Quha  ever  contrarle.  I  mon  (must)  stand 
at  defense. 

This  is  a  good  display  of  effective 
dialectics.  Douglas  achieves  his  pur¬ 
pose — he  vehemently  asserts  that  the 
work  of  a  predecessor  is  worthless, 
and  commends  his  own  treatment  of  the 
previously  bungled  theme;  and  he  skil- 
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fully  protests  his  unwillingness  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  what  has  no  earthly  foot¬ 
ing  or  recognition.  The  bogle  and  the 
brownie,  which  the  poet  associates  in 
the  illustrative  portion  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  are  not  infrequently  mentioned 
together  in  passages  descriptive  of 
folklore.  It  will  be  sufficient,  mean¬ 
while,  to  refer  to  Polwart’s  “Last  Flyt- 
ing  against  Montgomery,”  one  of  those 
curious  poetical  duels  that  were  for 
some  time  fashionable  with  Scottish 
bards.  Here  Hume  of  Polwart  (who¬ 
ever  he  may  have  been)  heaps  loads 
of  abuse  on  his  rival,  frankly  charging 
him  with  plagiarism,  and  urging  him 
to  avoid  subjects  altogether  beyond 
his  powers.  One  of  his  admonitions 
runs  thus: 

Leave  Bosles,  Brownies,  Gyre-carllngs, 
and  G-aists. 

The  bogle  probably  represents  the  mis¬ 
chievous  side  of  Robin  Goodfellow’s 
character,  and  is  still  the  Scottish 
name  for  a  scarecrow;  the  gyre-carling 
is  one  of  the  various  grades  of  witches, 
and  is  sometimes  asserted  to  be  Hec¬ 
ate  herself:  and  the  gaist  or  ghost  is 
the  perturbed  spirit  that  will  not  rest. 
When  Ruddiman  in  1710  edited  Douglas 
he  grappled  with  Brownie,  and  his 
account  of  the  species  is  often  quoted. 
“They  weye,”  he  says,  “a  kind'  of 
ghosts,  of  whom  the  ignorant  common 
people  and  old  wives  tell  many  ridi¬ 
culous  stories,  and  represent  to  have 
been  not  only  harmless,  but  very  useful, 
and  that  they  were  such  servile  spirits 
that  they  did  not  stick  at  the  meanest 
drudgery  if  they  were  but  civilly  used. 
These,  they  say,  were  very  frequent  of 
old,  but  now,  I  cannot  tell  how,  are 
become  exceedingly  rare,  so  that  scarce 
one  is  to  be  found,  so  much  as  to  tell 
us  the  reason  of  their  name.  All  that 
we  can  conjec-ture  about  it  is  that  their 
hard  labor  and  mean  employment  made 
them  of  a  swarthy  or  tawny  color, 
whence  they  got  the  name  of  brownies; 
as  those  who  move  in  a  higher  sphere 
are  called  fairies  from  their  fairness.” 

Ruddiman  was  of  the  scientific  type 
of  scholar  to  which  the  creatures  of  the 


fancy  do  not  make  a  very  successful 
appeal.  It  will  be  noticed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  he  wholly  overlooks  the 
legendary  sensitiveness  of  the  domestic 
spirit.  Then,  in  spite  of  the  trouble 
he  takes  over  the  reputed  color,  he 
cannot  restrain  an  expression  of  scep¬ 
ticism  on  the-  whole  subject.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  find  that  a  learned 
antiquary  and  grammarian  should  have 
but  little  sympathy  with  floating 
legends  and  whimsical  chimeras.  The 
full  development  of  the  romantic  re¬ 
vivals,  with  chances  of  appreciation  for 
Brownie  as  for  other  creations  of  fancy, 
was  not  just  yet,  although  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.  Meanwhile,  Ruddiman  had 
done  Brownie  a  measure  of  service  by 
helping  toward  some  understanding  of 
what  others  had  believed  him  to  be. 
The  annotator’s  main  Interests  took 
him  to  philology,  and  his  reputation 
was  gained  by  his  “Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Tongue.” 

If  superstition  does  not  attract  the 
grammarian,  it  arouses  interest  in  the 
student  of  folklore  and  the  romantic 
poet.  Collins,  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Ruddiman,  had  read  of  the  people 
of  Northern  Scotland,  probably  in  Mar¬ 
tin’s  fascinating  “Description  of  the 
Western  Isles,”  and  In  his  great  Ode, 
addressed  to  John  Home,  he  gives  a 
sonorous  and  memorable  setting  to  bis 
convictions.  Dr.  .Johnson  said  of  Col¬ 
lins  that  “ho  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants 
and  monsters;  he  delighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden 
palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalls  of 
Elysian  gardens.”  In  a  word,  the 
genius  of  Collins  was  largely  antipa¬ 
thetic  toward  the  prevalent  literary 
fashion  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
The  themes  of  his  odes — Pity,  Mercy, 
the  Passions — sufficiently  Indicate  this, 
and  his  manner  of  handling,  his  turn 
of  thought,  his  illustrative  method,  all 
show  his  detached  and  abstracted  point 
of  view.  The  poet  who  delicately  per¬ 
sonifies  chaste  Evening,  and  welcomes 
with  a  certain  realistic  alertness  the 
elves  that  ht.ve  slept  all  day  in  the 
flowers,  and  the  nymph  “who  wreathes 
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her  brows  with  sedge,”  will  not  fail  to 
be  stirred  with  what  he  had  learned  of 
the  lively  Scottish  fancy.  Thus  he 
dwells  with  expansive  relish  on  the 
large  and  tempting  field  open  to  Home 
for  illustration,  giving  him  Brownie  in 
these  terms  among  the  earliest  of  his 
enchanting  details: 

Ttiere  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric 
quill; 

'Ti.s  fancy’s  land  to  which  thou  set'st 
thy  feet; 

Where  still,  'tla  said,  the  fairy  people 
meet. 

Beneath  each  blrken  shade,  or  mead,  or 
hill. 

There  e«ch  trim  lass  that  skims  the 
milky  store, 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowl 
allots; 

By  Tiig-ht  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage 
door, 

W’Tille  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund 
notes. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  variously  accom¬ 
plished  friend.  William  Erskine,  after¬ 
ward  Lord  Kinnedder,  wrote  three  sup¬ 
plementary  stanzas  to  make  Collins’s 
"Ode  on  Highland  Superstitions”  more 
nearly  exhaustive,  and  these  stanzas 
Scott  gave  in  an  appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  “Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Border.”  Erskine  treats  of  the 
wraith,  the  Brownie,  and  the  infant 
kidnapped  by  fairies.  It  was  a  perilous 
enterprise  to  attempt  the  grand  move¬ 
ment  of  Collins,  but  his  imitator  had 
no  reason  to  be  unduly  modest  over 
his  achievement,  especially  when  the 
friendly  editor  of  the  "Border  Minstrel¬ 
sy”  considered  it  “worthy  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  original.”  Erskine  fancies  the 
true  Scottish  poet  recalling  Brownie  to 
haunts  that  have  missed  him,  and  then 
breaks  into  warm  apostrophe: 

Hail,  from  thy  w.xnderings  long,  my 
much-loved  sprite! 

Thou  friend,  the  lover  of  the  lowly, 
hall! 

Tell,  in  what  realms  thou  sport'st  thy 
merry  night, 

Trall’st  the  long  mop.  or  whlrl'.n  the 
mimic  flail. 

Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-dlsorder’d 
hall. 

While  the  tired  damsel  In  Elysium 
sleeps. 

With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workmen 
call. 

Or  lull  the  dame  while  Mirth  his  vigil 
keeps? 


'Twas  thus  In  Caledonia's  domes,  'tis  said. 

Thou  plled’st  the  kindly  task  In  years 
of  yore: 

-Xt  last.  In  luckless  hour,  some  erring 
maid 

Spread  In  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands 
store : 

Ne’er  was  thy  form  beheld  among  their 
mountains  more. 

But  for  the  manifest  difficulty  of 
verbal  adjustment  represented  by  the 
stiff,  unyielding  phrase  "of  viands 
store,”  this  work  is  distinctive  and 
praiseworthy.  Scott  mentions  that 
Erskine  first  published  his  verses  in 
the  “Edinburgh  Magazine”  for  April, 
1788,  the  year  in  which  Collins’s  “Ode 
on  Highland  Superstitions”  appeannl  in 
the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.” 

'This  was  about  thirty-four  years 
after  the  author  had  shown  his  poem 
to  Thomas  Warton  at  Chichester. 
Those  were  fruitful  years  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  English  letters.  The  period 
claims  the  direct  expression,  the  first 
unsullied  impulse,  of  such  absolutely 
new  and  stimulating  forces  as  Chatter- 
ton,  Cowper,  Blake  and  Burns.  Elach 
of  these  names  is  indicative  of  rare, 
extraordinary  and  quite  distinct  indi¬ 
viduality,  as  well  as  of  a  vitalizing  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  form  and  character  of 
English  verse  that  is  hardly  short  of 
phenomenal.  Percy’s  “Ballads,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1765,  quickened  enthusiasm 
for  the  beauty  of  the  old  romances,  and 
prompted  a  fresh  outburst  of  senti¬ 
mental  and  heroic  narrative  in  verse. 
Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
helped  the  great  onward  movement  in 
their  treatment  of  fanciful  and  my.steri- 
ous  themes. 

In  1799  Matthew  Gregory  Ijewis,  in 
some  ways  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
published  his  “Tales  of  Terror”  and 
“Tales  of  Wonder,”  including  in  the 
latter,  besides  poetical  narratives  of  his 
own,  such  stately  products  as  Scott’s 
“Glenfinlas”  and  “Eve  of  St.  John.” 
I.iewis  himself  attempted  ballads  on 
Scottish  subjects,  without  achieving 
results  of  conspicuous  brilliance. 
Sometimes,  Indeed,  he  fell  into  strange 
banalities  and  blunders,  both  in  text 
and  notes.  His  “Bothwell’s  Bonny 
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Jane”  has  a  certain  fascination,  due  In 
some  measure  to  its  weird  conception, 
and  also  to  its  somewhat  ingenuous 
development  and  its  mysterious  cul¬ 
mination.  The  fair  maid  of  the  story, 
being  rebellious  against  parental 
authority,  will  not  be  restrained,  even 
by  the  pointed  warning  of  the  domestic 
spirit.  The-  crisis,  in  a  movement 
strongly  reminiscent  of  a  passage  in 
Mickle's  “Cumnor  Hall,”  is  intimated 
thus: 

She  cares  not  for  her  father’s  tears. 

She  feels  not  for  her  father’s  sighs; 

No  voice  but  headstrong  Love’s  she  hears, 
And  down  the  staircase  swift  she  hies. 

Though  thrice  the  Brownie  shriek’d— 
"Beware!” 

Though  thrice  was  heard  a  dying  groan. 
She  oped  the  castle  gate.  Lo!  there 
She  found  the  friendly  monk  alone. 

Lewis,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  “Clerk  Colvin”  in  his  “Tales  of 
Wonder,”  was  inclined  to  write  way¬ 
ward  and  even  ridiculous  notes  on 
Scottish  subjects.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  for  the  English  reader  not 
to  take  him  too  seriously  here,  when 
he  explains  that  the  Brownie  is  “always 
heard  lamenting  when  any  accident  is 
about  to  befall  the  family  to  which  she 
has  attached  herself.”  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  his  attribution  of  sex  to 
Brownie  he  gives  single-handed  sup¬ 
port  to  what' is  probably  an  Aberdonian 
heretical  tenet  on  the  subject,  but  this 
may  be  due  merely  to  Imperfect  in¬ 
formation.  Lewis  was  clearly  not  an 
expert  in  the  legend  of  the  domestic 
spirit,  though  the  prominence  thus 
given  to  the  presence  he  conjures  up  is 
significant  enough  to  merit  attention. 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrlck  Shepherd, 
whose  Kllmeny  shows  his  unrivaled 
grasp  of  what  is  most  effective  in  fairy 
mythology,  also  utilizes  Brownie  with 
conspicuous  success.  One  of  the  tales 
in  his  “Shepherd’s  Calendar”  is  en¬ 
titled  "The  Brownie  of  the  Black 
Haggs.”  At  first  sight,  this  appears 
to  be  not  a  beneficent  Interloper  but  a 
malicious  fiend.  He  seems  to  be  rather 
the  "Brown  Man  of  the  Moors”  (cele¬ 
brated  in  Leyden’s  spirited  and  pic¬ 


turesque  “Coat  of  Keeldar”)  than  the 
laborious  domestic  drudge. 

Close  examination,  however,  shows 
that  the  part  he  has  to  play  is  due  to 
the  evil  which  it  is  his  lot  to  encounter. 
He  tackles  domestic  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  ultimately  leaving  tragic  ruin 
in  his  wake.  His  period  of  service  pre¬ 
sents  him  as  “jottery-man”  or  scullion 
in  a  country  mansion,  where  the  owner 
is  a  hopeless  simpleton  and  his  wife 
a  termagant.  The  story  is  a  variant 
on  the  record  of  hardships  endured  hy 
the  Border  Covenanters,  and  its  motive 
is  the  overthrow  and  ghastly  doom  of 
the  mistress,  who  is  intolerant  of  re¬ 
ligious  views  among  servants.  She 
suspects  from  the  first  the  “jottery- 
man,”  with  his  puerile  figure  and  his 
“features  of  one  hundred  years  old.” 
After  trying  vainly  to  compass  his  un¬ 
doing,  she  ultimately  falls  his  victim 
in  the  waste,  whither  she  has  followed 
him  in  revengeful  mood.  Her  mangled 
remains  were  found  hy  some  of  her 
former  servants,  who  buried  her  like  a 
dog,  and  then  “rolled  three  huge  stones 
upon  her  grave,  which  are  lying  there 
to  this  day.” 

There  is  a  Hebrew  realism  in  the 
writer’s  descriptive  method  which  gives 
a  measure  of  verisimilitude  to  his  rec¬ 
ord.  His  story  is  extravagant,  hut  he 
vouches  for  its  legendary  character — 
his  informant’s  great-grandfather  hav¬ 
ing  been,  he  states,  “one  of  those  that 
found  the  body  and  buried  it” — and  he 
revels  in  local  coloring  and  minute 
detail.  His  final  word  on  the  Brownie 
is  wholly  admirable.  The  creature 
had  done  his  work,  and  his  services 
were  not  further  needed.  “He  was 
never  more  seen  or  heard  of  in  this 
kingdom,”  says  the  faithful  chronicler, 
“though  all  that  country-side  was  kept 
in  terror  for  him  many  years  after¬ 
ward:  and  to  this  day  they  will  tell 
you  of  The  Brownie  of  the  Black  Haggs. 
which  title  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
after  his  disappearance.” 

In  his  “Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,”  his 
chief  contribution  to  prose  fiction, 
Hogg  gives  literary  dignity  to  the  last 
of  the  legendary  Brownies.  The  tale 
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bandies  the  persecution  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  by  Claverhouse,  and  the  author 
gives  a  vivid  delineation  of  the  troubles 
of  the  time,  with  the  haunting  super¬ 
natural  mystery  constantly  at  the  heart 
of  his  movement.  A  party  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  remnant  finds  shelter  in  the 
wilds  of  Moffatdale,  the  secret  of  the 
safe  retreat  furnishing  material  for  the 
fa.scinating  plot.  Hogg  is  by  no  means 
skillful  in  construction,  and  he  is  often 
perversely  diffuse  and  wayward  in  dis- 
cur.>!iveness,  but  his  delight  in  the  twi¬ 
light  glamor  that  invests  the  outposts 
of  knowledge  contrains  him  to  advance 
with  his  winning  and  portentous  narra¬ 
tive.  In  his  course  he  depicts  various 
strong  rural  characters.  The  old  house¬ 
keeper  at  Chapelhope,  with  her  strik¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  very  poetical 
hymns,  is  a  notable  if  perplexing  sibyl, 
and  Walter  I.Aidlaw  is  a  worthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sturdy  tribe  of  Dandie  Din- 
mont.  Katie  Laidlaw,  the  heroine,  at¬ 
tracts  not  so  much  for  what  it  is  given 
lier  to  say  as  for  what  is  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  her.  Evidence  of  witnesses, 
after  considerable  doubt  and  delay, 
proves  her  to  be  in  league  with 
Brownie. 

Here  we  have  the  conception  of  the 
domestic  goblin  as  one  whose  aims  are 
evil,  although  his  imm<Mliate  services 
may  be  beneficial.  He  may  in  a  single 
night  cut  acres  of  grain  or  dip  scores 
of  sheep  only  to  lure  victims  into  his 
snare,  and  thus  the  neighbors  com¬ 
miserate  Katie  in  her  reputed  plight  as 
one  who  has  voluntarily  placed  herself 
on  the  way  to  ultimate  perdition.  This 
element  in  the  story  is  admirably  ad¬ 
vanced  and  Illustrated.  Ultimately 
everything  is  elucidated.  It  turns  out 
that  the  heroine  has  been  protecting 
the  fugitives,  one  of  whom — “crooked, 
swart,  prodigious,”  as  the  result  of 
early  and  terrible  wounds  in  the  con¬ 
flict — has  been  content  to  encourage  the 
peasantry  in  believing  him  to  be  the 
veritable  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck. 

The  tale,  no  doubt,  represents  a 
phase  of  seventeenth  century  supersti¬ 
tion.  For  historical  facts  Hogg  used 
the  Church  historian,  Wodrow,  while 
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his  folklore  is  from  direct  and  almost 
immediate  tradition.  “The  local  part,” 
he  says,  “is  taken  from  the  relation  of 
my  own  father,  who  had  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  traditionary  account  of  the  inci¬ 
dents.”  Thus  came  forward  from  early 
days  to  the  nineteenth  century  a  deep¬ 
ly-rooted  belief  in  the  direct  contact 
of  supernatural  beings  with  the  affairs 
of  earth.  Buckle’s  picture  of  the  super¬ 
stitious  Scottish  peasant,  while  exag¬ 
gerated  to  the  point  of  caricature,  is 
thus  not  altogether  groundless.  The 
explanation  of  the  idiosyncrasy  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  waywardness  of  a 
nimble  fancy  than  in  dense  ignorance 
or  hopeless  stupidity. 

“The  Brownie  of  Blednoch,”  in  which 
the  prodigy  is  named  “Aiken-drum,”  is 
a  ballad  by  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Hogg’s,  and  is  tlie  most  considerable 
poetical  treatment  of  the  theme  which 
it  illustrates.  “Aiken-drum”  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  legendary  “overwords” 
variously  used  in  old  ballad  refrains, 
and  Intelligible  only  to  the  extent  of 
presenting  a  rolling  and  resonant 
reverberation  at  the  close  of  a  line  or 
stanza.  Probably  its  use  in  this  lyric 
was  suggested  by  a  traditional  song 
which  begins  thus: 

There  was  a  m.-in  cam  frae  the  rtioon. 

Cam  frae  the  moon,  cam  frae  the  moon. 
There  was  a  man  cam  frae  the  moon. 

And  they  ca'd  him  Aiken-drum. 

The  author  of  “The  Brownie  of  Bled¬ 
noch”  has  appropriated  the  myth  once 
and  for  all  by  the  fullness  and  charm 
of  his  poetic  setting.  It  is  all  there, 
vivid,  impressive,  intense.  The  sudden 
arrival  of  the  “strange  wight”;  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  appearance  on  nervous  and 
excitable  witnesses;  the  arrangement 
for  his  services  (a  development  of  the 
legendary  situation);  his  extraordinary 
and  inevitably  certain  achievements; 
and  the  thoughtless  generosity  that 
drives  him  forth  forever,  are  all  fitly 
realized  and  portrayed.  Tlie  abrupt 
opening  of  the  ballad  gives  an  effect 
similar  to  what  would  be  produced  if  a 
full-length  portrait  were  suddenly  to 
walk  forth  from  its  frame.  It  Is  the 
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event  that  might  never  have  happened, 
or  that  might  have  befallen  one 
generation  as  well  as  another.  People 
have  lived  amid  vivid  memories  of 
Brownie,  and  when  he  suddenly  glides 
into  their  presence  they  straightway 
recognize  him.  This  represents  per¬ 
fection  in  the  art  of  opening  an  awe¬ 
some  and  supernatural  tale; 

There  cam  a  strange  wight  to  our 
town-en’. 

And  the  fient  a  body  did  him  ken; 

He  tirled  na  lang,  but  he  glided  ben, 

Wi’  a  drearV,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  giare  like  the  glow  o'  the 
wes‘, 

When  the  drumlle  cloud  has  it  half  o’er- 
cast; 

Or  the  strugglin'  moon  when  she's  sair 
distrest— 

O  sirs!  'twas  Aiken-drum. 

Even  the  moment  of  his  approach  is 
carefully  .selected,  for  he  “staukit  in 
’tween  the  dark  and  the  light,"  just 
at  the  mystical  hour  when  ‘‘good  things 
of  the  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse.” 
Here  let  it  be  said  that  in  the  version 
given  in  Dr.  Brown's  “Black  Dwarf’s 
Bones"  this  scene  is  weakened  by  a 
faulty  reading.  The  children,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brown’s  text,  “skulkit  in  ’tween 
the  dark  and  the  light,”  which,  of 
course,  may  have  been  true,  but  such 
is  not  the  reading  of  the  poet’s  official 
editors,  and_  it  completely  deprives  the 
passage  of  the  weirdness  suggested  by 
the  unceremonious  and  portentous  en¬ 
trance.  It  was  in  this  case  as  it  was 
with  the  figure  of  Burns’s  Tam  Glen  on 
Hallowe’en — “his  likeness  cam  up  the 
house  staukin."  Brownie  came  in  a 
way  that  betokened  more  than  mere 
mortality,  and  there  was  an  immediate 
scampering  to  shelter  of  children, 
servants  and  even  the  watchdog.-  Tlie 
alarm  w'as  excusable,  for  this  is  what 
they  saw- 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  rest, 

A  lang  blue  beard  wan’ered  down  like  a 
vest; 

But  the  glare  o'  his  e'e  nae  bard  hath 
exprest. 

Nor  the  skimes  o’  .Mken-drum. 

Roun’  his  hairy  form  there  was  naething 
seen. 

But  a  phllabeg  o’  the  rashes  green. 


And  his  knotted  knees  played  ay  knoit 
between: 

What  a  sight  was  Aiken-drum! 

On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did 
meet, 

-Vs  they  trailed  on  the  grun’  by  his  tae- 
less  feet; 

E'en  the  auld  gudeman  hlmsel’  did 
sweat. 

To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration 
on  the  Brownie  of  antiquity,  but  the 
detailed  portrayal  is  admissible  as  an 
elaborated  variant  of  what  had  exer¬ 
cised  the  farcy  of  many  generations. 
It  is  also  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
poetic  license  to  describe,  as  the  poet 
immediately  does,  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  house  and  their 
mysterious  visitant.  He  successfully 
meets,  nowever,  the  Incidental  diffi¬ 
culties,  dexterously  adjusting  an  im¬ 
posing  array  of  marvels  on  the  ground¬ 
work  of  his  theme.  He  is  classic  and 
consistent,  if  again  slightly  given  to 
detailed  picturesqueness,  in  his  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
sprite,  and  the  cause  of  his  departure 
from  the  scene  which  it  has  for  a  time 
pleased  him  to  favor  with  his  presence. 
The  poet  closes,  as  he  begins,  with 
graphic  and  impressive  realism; 

Though  the  '  Brownie  o’  Blednoch”  lang 
t>e  gane. 

The  mark  o'  his  feet’s  left  on  mony  a 
stane; 

And  mony  a  wife  and  mony  a  wean 
Tell  the  fwta  o'  Aiken-drum. 

E'en  now  light  loons  that  jibe  and  sneer. 
At  spiritual  gtiests  and  a’  sic  gear, 

.^t  the  C.lashnoch  mill  ha'c  swat  wl’  fear. 
And  looked  roun’  for  Aiken-drum. 

And  guldly  folks  ha’e  gotten  a  fright. 
When  the  moon  was  set,  and  the  stars 
gled  nae  light. 

At  the  roaring  linn  In  the  howe  o’  the 
night. 

tvr  sughs  like  .Hken-drum. 

The  poet  whose  setting  of  this  cap¬ 
tivating  myth  at  once  gained  a  stand¬ 
ard  position  was  William  Nicholson 
(1783-1842),  a  native  of  East  Galloway, 
who  utilizes  the  legends  of  his  own 
district  of  Scotland.  He  is  practically 
a  poet  of  one  poem,  although  he  is  the 
author  of  other  lyrics  that  have  both 
form  and  quality.  But  his  ballad  is  so 
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much  above  everything  else  in  his  liter¬ 
ary  record  that  it  overshadows  a  fair 
amount  of  creditable  work.  Nicholson 
is  of  himself  a  standing  refutation  of 
the  pragmatic  assumption  that  no  Scot¬ 
tish  poetry  has  been  produced  since  the 
death  of  Burns.  He  has  reach  and 
vigor  of  imagination,  strength  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  inventive  impulse,  a  sure 
sense  of  lyrical  fitness  and  ample  grasp 
of  his  expressive  mother-tongue.  He 
was  a  scantily  educated  and  somewhat 
improvident  pedlar,  wrote  sufficient 
for  his  editors  to  arrange  as  his  “Poet¬ 
ical  Works,”  and  died  obscure  and  in 
comparative  neglect.  His  collected 


poems  have  gone  into  their  third  edi¬ 
tion,  having  in  1878  been  edited  finally 
and  with  perfect  appreciation  by  the 
poet’s  compatriot,  Mr.  Harper,  of  Castle 
Douglas.  Through  the  efforts  of  this 
capable  editor  and  others  a  monument 
to  Nicholson’s  memory  was  erected  in 
1900  at  Borgue,  the  chief  village  of  his 
native  parish,  in  the  county  of  Kirk¬ 
cudbright.  Thus  we  find  him  placed  at 
length  according  to  his  deserts.  He  is 
honored  in  the  house  of  his  friends, 
and  his  work  (if  not  himself)  is  heartily 
recognized  as  a  distinct  and  permanent 
force  in  letters. 


A  TOAST. 


By  HLRBLRT  ].  B.  STAVLRT. 

(Fmm  Chambers's  Journal.) 

F'lusli  out  the  wine,  nnd  let  it  shine 
Deep  down  within  the  glas-s; 

No  measure  thin,  fill  to  the  brim 
Kre  we  the  flagon  pass. 

A  glass  of  wine. 

“For  Auld  Langsyne.” 

Touch  glass  with  mine,  and  let  them  chime — 
A  chime  of  clieerful  lays: 

Touch  rim  with  heel,  and  let  them  peat 
A  song  of  youthful  days. 

Touch  glass  with  mine 
"For  Auld  l.a»ngsyne.’‘ 

.My  hand  in  thine,  thy  band  in  mine; 

'riiough  summers  die  and  poses  fade. 

Though  vines  are  wither’d  and  decay’d. 

Yet  friendship  lasts,  remains  the  wine 

And  fragrance  i»oru  of  sunny  clime. 

Did  friend  of  iiiiue, 

■"For  Auld  Langsyne.” 
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Pessimistic  Politics. 

By  WILLIAM  HtMSTRLLT. 


GOVERNMENT  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  has  perished  from  the 
earth.  This  country  has  not 
redeemed  its  pretensions  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  where  provincial  and  town 
governments  are  better  than  ours.  Our 
national  government  is  a  success  be¬ 
cause  more  removed  from  the  people; 
its  officials  are  more  able  and  faithful 
than  those  of  our  cities  and  so-called 
States,  which  are  failures.  This  writer 
has  no  foreign  prejudices,  for  he  is  an 
American  of  the  seventh  generation, 
fought  for  his  country  five  years  and  is 
of  known  blood  patriotism.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  “EJagle,”  in  its  characteristic  terse¬ 
ness,  said  this: 

“The  lack  of  public  .spirit  and  civic  pride 
In  Brooklyn  has  often  been  blamed  as 
the  source  of  all  our  bad  government  and 
of  most  of  the  woes  from  which  we  suf¬ 
fer.” 

This  text  may  be  extended,  not  in 
holding  up  that  city  borough  as  an  ex¬ 
ception,  but  rather  as  an  exponent  of 
all  our  cities,  that  are  now  bulking  to 
a  balance  of  power  but  are  declining 
in  the  old  American  spirit,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sometimes  fanned  into  a  flick¬ 
ering  at  momentary  and  peculiar  goad- 
Ings.  The  multiplication  of  luxuries, 
and  the  opening  avenues  to  private 
wealth,  with  its  infinitude  of  baleful 
examples,  have  sent  the  country  upon 
the  downward  road  to  materialism  so 
fatal  in  history. 

“Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a 
prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  de¬ 
cay.” 


The  business  and  social  substance  of 
the  land  has  become  practically  desti¬ 
tute  of  local  political  interest  and  Its 
conscience  long  since  dead  of  inanition. 
The  fine  American  is  politically 
anaemic.  Here  and  there  a  place  is 
sought  and  well  filled  by  a  worthy 
aspirant;  but  in  the  main  the  pursuit 
of  the  honors,  emoluments  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  speculation,  over-pay  and 
easy  service  has  been  surrendered  to  a 
small  special  class  of  self-seekers  whose 
system  and  organization  are  Invincibly 
Intrenched.  In  the  general  decline  of 
Individual  conscience  and  old-fashioned 
altruism  the  public  crib  has  become  a 
veritable  placer  mine  for  unrestrained 
grab,  searing  the  entire  public  con¬ 
science.  This  leaves  a  suspicion  that 
after  all  popular  government  is  not, 
under  the  present  moral  evolution  of 
man,  the  proper  thing.  In  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  immediate  comfort  and 
security  of  the  inhabitant,  through 
local  governments,  democracy  has 
already  passed  its  tests  and  been  found 
wanting.  But  what  else  can  we  do? 
Democracy  is  political  hard-pan,  and 
the  people  will  allow  nothing  else. 
This  dog-in-the-manger  practice  ap¬ 
plies  to  our  better  classes — to  success¬ 
ful  business  men,  to  those  of  smug  and 
secure  independence,  to  the  I-am- 
holler-than-thou  churchmen  who  let 
down  their  gate  of  exclusiveness 
athwart  not  only  democracy  but 
manly  society.  The  national  govern¬ 
ment  elects  only  its  representatives  In 
legislation  and  its  chief  executive,  but 
our  nearer  governments  elect  every- 
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thing  in  sight  with  an  annual  scramble, 
making  us  a  nation  of  frantic  office- 
seekers.  We  are  not  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  in  that  respect  than  our  miserable 
little  ward,  Cuba. 

In  the  forties  Hawthorne  said,  “The 
consciences  of  politicians  are  as  black 
and  elastic  as  India  rubber;’’  Thoreau 
said,  “Politics  is  so  inhuman  that  It 
don’t  concern  me  at  all,’’  and  in  the 
fifties  Park  Benjamin  wrote: 

“Tlip  po.«so8»lon  of  office  becomes  a 
hadse  of  either  Imbecility,  cunnlnR  or 
Insolence.  Kvery  man  has  his  price.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  short.  Is  converted  Into  a  v.jst 
conspiracy  of  placemen,  manaaed  by  the 
adroiter  villains  who  control,  elections, 
dictate  IcRlslatlon.  defeat  reforms  and  In¬ 
fuse  their  muckworm  spirit  Into  the  very 
body  of  the  community." 

With  all  the  reformers  from  those 
days  down  to  this  are  we  any  better 
off?  '»'hey  are  yet  denouncing  and 
croaking,  but  never  have  thought  to  go 
to  the  caucus  and  primary,  where  the 
politicians  get  all  their  power. 

WTiat  matters  it  if  the  government 
at  Washington  be  always  called  a  re¬ 
public  whilst  the  city  man  has  his 
fences  and  fruit  stolen  nightly,  his 
flowers  and  shrubs  daily  eaten  by 
goats,  dust  in  every  closet  and  chest  of 
drawers,  snow  banks  piled  upon  his 
crossings  by  trolley  sweepers,  packed 
cold  cars  that  are  not  stopped  except 
in  puddles,  the  insolence  of  office,  the 
politician’s  contumely,  property  taxed 
one-third  its  income,  prices  high, 
strikes  and  boycotts  dominant,  street 
indecencies  universal,  etc.,  all  this  in 
spite  of  frequent  formal  remonstrances 
to  each  and  every  department.  Who 
are  to  blame?  Our  so-called  better 
people  who  won’t  govern  and  are  more 
despicable  thaii  the  politicians  who  will 
govern  and  are  only,  like  nature,  ab¬ 
horring  a  vacuum.  This  political  indif¬ 
ference  reflects  its  effect  upon  every 
sphere  of  life.  Crude  administration, 
accidents  of  fire  and  travel,  explosions 
and  crime  may  be  traced  to  the  general 
decline  of  individual  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  A  railroad  employe,  being  pointed 
to  a  loosening  spike  and  splitting  tie, 
answered,  “Aw,  let  de  bloke  ’tend  to  his 


own  job.’’  A  grocery  clerk,  being  told 
to  shut  a  garden  gate  after  himself, 
sullenly  sail,  “I  ain’t  paid  for  shuttin’ 
gates.”  This  is  the  growing  spirit.  A 
captain  of  a  pleasure  steamer  spent  his 
time  in  curling  his  mustache  and 
parading  in  bis  band-box  uniform  while 
his  crew  was  undisciplined  and  coward¬ 
ly  and  his  ship  equipments  were  rotten. 
So,  in  emergency,  he  lost  what  little 
head  he  had  and  a  thousand  passengers. 
Boards  of  dirtn-tors  are  over-fed,  dull 
and  sometimes  senile,  and  presidents 
are  too  pompously  high  up  to  attend 
to  details.  In  this  same  city  above 
cited,  iKjlitical  indifference  has  brooded 
a  civic  desert  where  the  people  are  as 
helpless  as  babes  in  their  grievances. 
They  can  cry  and  be  stilled  by  a  jounc¬ 
ing,  a  bon-bon,  or  a  bottle  of  dyspeptic 
promises,  but  they  are  utterly  helpless 
as  to  commanding  redress  or  reform. 
They  have  civic  leagues  galore,  who 
never  apply  their  holy  potentialities  in 
the  right  place,  the  caucus.  We  steril¬ 
ize  the  reservoirs  and  lakes,  but  neglect 
the  watershed.  We  have  cloistered, 
highly  paid  specialists  with  their 
microscopes  and  cigarettes,  while  poli¬ 
ticians  are  pasturing  their  cattle  in  the 
feeding  streams.  In  that  great  matter 
so  essential  to  business,  comfort  and 
health— inter-transit,  there  is  never 
a  single  car  trip  without  vexations  and 
dangers  that  are  not  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  All  these  things  are 
because  the  citizens  will  not  get  good 
administrators  through  the  initiatives 
• — the  caucus  and  primaries.  The 
.American  citizen  has  deliberately  de¬ 
cided  that  he  will  not  bemean  himself 
to  the  level  of  politicians,  for  when  the 
cataclysm  comes  he  can  betake  himself 
to  his  mountain  preserve,  or  across  the 
water,  and  then  return  to  sue  his 
country  for  damages. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  our 
political  remissness  and  its  results,  and 
that  is  a  renewal  of  the  American  town- 
hall  practice  in  the  cities  through  the 
local  party  caucuses,  which  should  he 
made  majestic  by  the  law;  the  parties 
are  here  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Right  here,  in  the  caucus,  is  the  making 
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of  laws  and  of  lawmakers.  It  is  said 
in  monarchies  that  the  king  is  the 
fountain  of  honor;  but  the  American 
king  has  abdicated,  so  we  have  no 
fountain  of  honor.  If  asked  to  put  a 
finger  upon  the  precise  spot  of  Amer¬ 
ican  defect  and  political  disease,  the 
answer  would  be  the  simple  fact  that 
in  the  cities  there  are  no  places  of 
neighborhood  gathering  and  discus- 
Rion.  Every  polling  district  should 
have  a  free  one  under  charge  of  the 
commissioners  of  elections.  There, 
upon  every  subject  of  public  interest, 
the  citizens  could  easily  assemble  and 
Inform  one  another  and  make  known 
their  will.  The  party  caucus  should 
be  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  law, 
as  the  primary  now  is,  and  all  citizens 
should  be  compelled  to  go  there  and 
cast  a  ballot  under  penalty  of  disfran¬ 
chisement,  or  worse. 

But  this  voluntary  government  won’t 
do,  any  more  than  would  a  voluntary 
payment  of  taxes  or  jury  and  military 
duty  or  volunteer  fire  department.  The 
power  and  safety  of  a  government  are 
measured  only  by  its  conscription. 
Draft  a  man  for  military  service  and 
place  him  upon  the  line,  then  he  will 
shoot.  If  only  to  prevent  being  shot.  If 
he  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  caucus  he 
wilt  vote  for  whatever  little  conscience 
is  in  him,  dnd  then  between  the  two 
parties  we  shall  get  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people,  which  is  always  right. 

“When  people  undertake  to  do  their  own 
klnsrshlp  they  enter  upon  re.sponsiblllties 
as  well  as  prlvilege.s.”— Janies  Russell 
liowell.  , 

Taking  all  the  literary  tomes  of  re¬ 
formers,  they  do  not  come  up  to  this 
natural  system  of  a  great  people — the 
caucus,  primary  and  convention.  Di¬ 
rect  nominations  might  do  as  an 
entering  wedge-point  to  break  the 
machines,  but  they  would  not  last;  they 
might  at  first  show  whether  nomina¬ 
tions  should  be  made  by  dollars  or 
votes,  but  they  would  finally  lead  to 
personal  ambition,  dark-lantern  meth¬ 
ods  and  back  “deals”  with  the  machine, 
and  then  we  would  return  to  the  boss. 
They  would  be  only  voluntary  and 


sporadic  and  not  bring  out  all  the 
people.  They  are  the  first,  but  not 
final,  step  which  would  be  in  a  uni¬ 
versal  draft  under  the  authority  of  law. 
The  system  is  all  right,  but  the  people 
will  not  adopt  it,  while  the  bosses  and 
their  followers  line  up  like  the  regular 
army  and  are  as  effective  against  the 
mob.  The  political  apathy  of  our 
people  amounts  to  a  stupefaction. 
Borough  President  Bird  S.  Coler  said 
at  a  recent  notable  gathering,  “The 
politicians  have  chained  the  people 
down^long  enough.”  So  did  the  Lllli- 
puts  tie  down  Gulliver  with  threads. 
The  people  ore  like  a  giant  booby  lying 
upon  his  back  and  crying  under  the 
whips  of  street  urchins.  The  politi¬ 
cians  have  neither  divine  legitimacy, 
constitutional  authority  nor  hypnotic 
power.  They  rule  only  through  the 
CAUCUS,  which  is  open  to  everybody. 
Until  the  people  do  this,  politicians 
will  rule,  legislatures  will  be  corrupt, 
money  will  dominate  the  national 
senate,  taxes  will  be  high  and  local 
governments  crude.  But  in  politics  as 
in  other  spheres  the  natural  Instinct  re¬ 
plies,  that  what  is  everybody’s  business 
is  nobody’s  business.  When  a  good 
man  is  asked  to  go  to  a  caucus,  he 
asks,  “What  Is  there  in  it  for  me?” 
If  an  honest  reformer  spends  his 
money,  time  and  energy  he  is  asked 
what  he  is  after.  Even  reformers  are 
envious  of  one  another  and  carefully 
patent  their  ideas.  Come  now,  Messrs. 
Cutting  and  Parkhurst  and  Abbott  and 
Schurman  and  Peters  and  Sllcer  and 
Doming  and  Quincy  Adams,  etc.,  go 
to  your  home  caucus  and  try  your  hand 
or  shut  up.  This  is  the  meaning  and 
corollary  of  your  boasted  popular  gov¬ 
ernment.  Not  until  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  can  be  seized  with  a  religious 
revival  will  it  be  seized  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  sense  of  civic  duty,  or  until  some 
great  calamity  shall  penetrate  their 
civic  conscience,  now  besodden  with 
luxury. 

Then,  “I  will  lauffh  at  your  calamity  and 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh.” 

Down  to  this  time  the  American  elec- 
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toral  system  has  been  only  voluntary. 
All  other  public  functions  are  com¬ 
pulsory.  We  must  begin  back  to  con¬ 
stitutional  bottom.  In  every  polling 
district  must  be  a  political  temple,  free 
to  all.  A  leading  reformer  said,  “I 
own  up,  I  will  not  build  a  ball;  any¬ 
way,  there  is  none  in  my  neighborhood; 
neither  will  I  go  to  war  if  I  am  certain 
of  being  killed,  although  I  am  willing 
to  take  chances.  When  I  want  to  go 
to  a  convention,  or  want  an  office,  I 
will  get  a  few  fellows  in  a  back-bar 
and  they  will  do  the  work.  I  had  them 
once  in  my  parlor  and  next  morning 
found  five  tobacco  cuds  under  the 
sofas.”  It  is  this  first  caucus  before 
the  caucus  where  the  fate  of  politics  is 
now  made.  There  the  “heelers”  aug¬ 
ment  their  bank  account  and  say.  “Tlie 
devil  take  the  hindmost.”  This  has 
bretl  and  organized  bureaucracy  wltli 
sealed  books  and  technique  that  the 
public  cannot  handle.  So  the  poli¬ 
ticians  rule  us  as  an  audacious  oli¬ 
garchy  instead  of  a  democracy.  IBut  the 
ruffled  and  slippered  reform  patriots 
will  go  on  decade  after  decade  buzzing 
and  fanning  the  public  with  their  pro¬ 
tests  and  theories  while  the  politicians 
go  to  the  <*aucus  and  win. 

To  come  to  the  concrete.  Stop  writing 
and  howling,  oh  patriots,  and  go  either 
to  your  present  home-caucus  or  get  the 
legislature  to  erect  a  new  compulsory 
caucus  system  and  control  it.  throwing 
It  open  to  all  and  counting  every  ballot. 
Such  caucuses  would  magically  solve 
all  problems  and  bring  about  all  re¬ 


forms,  like  a  vernal  .sun  over  a  winter- 
locked  land  or  like  the  Aipheus  through 
the  Augean  stables,  for  the  people,  not 
hoping  for  bribes,  honors  or  emolu¬ 
ments,  would  choose  disinterestedly 
and  the  office  would  seek  the  man. 
But  our  government  is  now  upon  the 
sands  of  volition  and  not  founded  upon 
the  rock  of  law  and  responsibility.  We 
have  Capitols  and  court  houses,  but  no 
forums  to  uphold  them.  They  are  but 
idle  play  or  experiment  and  not  upon 
direct  authority.  The  whole  people 
must  get  together  or  there  will  be 
anarchy.  Mr.  Carnegie  might  build  a 
<aucus  house  to  every  three  thousand 
populatiou,  instead  of  libraries  that 
will  neve-  reach  a  tithe.  Then  this 
land  would  become  a  political  paradise 
and  “Democracy  triumphant.”  The 
people  must  assemble  voluntarily  or 
be  compelled  to.  “Uneasy  rests  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown.”  Look  to 
your  crown,  O  American  sovereign. 
Our  glory  has  come  less  from  our 
political  virtue  than  from  our  acres. 
By  and  by  there  will  be  no  more  acres; 
then  the  deluge. 

In  this  proposition  of  an  official 
caucus  there  is  neither  innovation  nor 
complexity;  it  would  bind  only  what 
the  people  are  already  familiar  with. 
It  is  an  old  tried  system  which  is  open 
and  aboveboard,  that  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
a  nomination  and  a  majority  govern¬ 
ment,  wherein  only  lies  the  strength  of 
)i  republic. 
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By  HUMPHREY  NOEL  BRADFORD. 

(From  the  Idler.) 


"Alas,  that  love  should  vanish  with  the  rose! 

That  youth’s  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close!"— Omar  Khayyam. 

To  j’ou  this  volume  only  seems 
A  much-thumbed  book  of  poetry: 

The  book  of  my  forgotten  dreams 
Its  time-stained  pages  are  to  me. 

I  turn  the  leaves:  between  them  lie, 

Like  faded  petals,  fragrant  yet, 

Tlie  memories  of  all  that  I 
Grow  dull  to — lay  aside — forget. 

To  me,  who  treasure  it,  it  stands 
For  that  sweet-scented  manuscript 
>  I  closed  with  such  unwilling  bands. 

When  life  pa.st  youth’s  brief  season  slipt; 

And  if  I  read  the  high  romance. 

The  poet’s  deathless  verse  enshrines. 

It  chiefly  is  that  I  may  glance 
At  what  is  writ  between  the  lines. 

Oh.  if  there  be,  as  we  are  told, 

A  day  to  come,  on  some  far  Eftiore, 

When  all  that  we  held  dear  of  old. 

Shall  be  to  have  and  lose  co  more, 

I  pray  that,  when  that  morning  shines. 

The  scattered  petals  bloom  anew. 

And  what  is  writ  between  the  lines. 

Be  ev’n  as  prophecies  come  true. 

i 
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The  E/ditor’s  Miscellany. 


OTHER  GOOSE  rhymes  live 
for  more  reasons  than  one. 
The  fables  of  Aesop  owe 
their  immortality  to  the 
kernels  of  true  sayings  they  contain, 
rather  than  to  their  entertaining  qual¬ 
ity  or  their  often  flippant  dress.  And 
so  it  Is  with  the  nursery  rhymes. 
Their  jingle  attracts  the  ear  of  child¬ 
hood.  Memory  of  their  pleasing  recalls 
the  mature  attention.  To  the  grown¬ 
up,  browsing  among  the  once  treasured 
rhymes,  comes  the  aptness,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  hitherto  apparently  mean¬ 
ingless  jingles,  and  it  comes  in  the 
guise  of  a  revelation.  The  rhymes  have 
much  in  common  with  the  sort  of  hard- 
headed  observations  upon  human  life 
usually  classifitHl  as  proverbial  phi¬ 
losophy.  A  few  examples  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  force  of  this  similarity. 


Many  realize  that  clothes  do  not 
make  the  man.  One  law  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike  is  a  vote-getting 
platform.  The  man  who  steals  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  the  man  who  uses  trust 
funds  to  obtain  personal  control  of  a 
railroad  in  an  open  stock  market  have 
a  mutual  basis  of  fellowship,  even 
though  they  do  not  know  it.  The  dis¬ 
interested  detect  the  resemblance 
easily.  Physical  conditions  do  not 
alter  moral  states  of  being.  Mother 
Goose  expressed  it  in  her  own  way: 

"Hark!  Hark!  The  dogs  do  bark, 

Tho  beggars  have  come  to  town: 

Some  In  rags  and  some  In  tags. 

And  some  In  velvet  gowns.” 

*  *  • 


Some  men  rise  above  the  level  of 
their  abilities  or  their  deserts.  If  they 
do  not  die  young,  they  ultimately  lose 


their  balance,  and  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  completes  the  exhibit.  Simian  an¬ 
cestors  are  at  home  in  trees,  but  the 
branches  of  those  trees  are  an  unsafe 
depository  for  the  cradle  of  a  human. 

“Hush-a-bye  baby  upon  the  treetop. 

When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will 
rock; 

When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will 
fall. 

And  down  will  come  cradle,  baby  and 
all.” 

•  «  * 

Samuel  Christian  FYiedrich  Hahne¬ 
mann  founded  homoeopathy  upon  his 
doctrine  that  the  cure  for  a  disease  is 
the  very  drug  that  would  in  a  healthy 
person  produce  the  symptoms  of  such 
disease — the  “similia  eimilibus  curan- 
tur”  of  Paracelsus.  Mother  Goose  had 
her  own  version  of  the  principles  of 
Paracelsus  and  Hahnemann.  Witness: 

“There  was  a  man  In  our  town. 

.■\iid  he  wa.s  wondrous  wise; 

He  Jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

“And  when  he  sow  his  eyes  were  out, 
WMth  all  his  might  and  main 

He  jumped  into  another  bush 
And  scratched  them  in  again.” 

*  •  * 

A  man,  who  goes  up  to  the  city  from 
the  modest,  town  of  his  residence  and 
dines  at  the  most  select  restaurant  of 
world-wide  reputation,  returns  to  his 
admiring  and,  mayhap,  jealous  neigh¬ 
bors  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  fared 
on  canvasback  and  burgundy.  Careful 
inquiry  might  entrap  him  into  the  con¬ 
fession  that  in  the  famous  restaurant 
he  only  knew  how  to  order  beefsteak, 
and  so  had  dined  on  what  he  might 
have  had  at  home.  Why  did  he  go  to 
London? 
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‘•PusBy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  you 
been? 

I’ve  been  to  London  to  see  the  queen. 
Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  what  did  you  there? 

I  frightened  a  mouse  under  a  chair." 

*  *  • 

Whether  it  was  Grover  Cleveland  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  or  some  other  and 
more  obscure  person  who  first  enun¬ 
ciated  the  doctrine  that  “honesty  is  the 
best  policy”  is  not  beyond  controversy. 
But  merchants  know  the  value  of  a 
reputation  for  reliability.  Upon  that 
quality  rests  the  success  of  the  Chinese 
in  many  trades  in  many  lands.  Re¬ 
liable  houses,  known  to  be  such,  are 
often  able  to  weather  commercial 
squalls  because  of  their  manner  of 
dealing. 

"There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  un¬ 
der  a  hill. 

And  If  she’s  not  gone  -she  lives  there  still. 
Baked  apples  she  sold  and  cranberry 
pies. 

And  she’s  the  old  woman  who  never  told 
lies.” 

*  *  * 

Carlyle  introduced  his  essay  on 
“Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson”  with  the 
following  paragraph: 

“Aesop’s  fly,  sitting  on  the  axle  of 
the  chariot,  has  been  much  laughed  at 
for  exclaiming:  ‘What  a  dust  I  do 
raise!’  Yet  which  of  us,  in  his  way, 
has  not  sometimes  been  guilty  of  the 
like?  Nay,  so  foolish  are  men,  they 
often,  standing  at  ease  and  as  specta¬ 
tors  on  the  highway,  will  volunteer  to 
exclaim  of  the  fly  (not  being  tempted 
to  it,  as  he  was)  exactly  to  the  same 
purport:  ‘What  a  dust  thou  dost  raise!’ 
Smallest  of  mortals,  when  mounted 
aloft  by  circumstances,  come  to  seem 
great;  smallest  of  phenomena  connected 
with  them  are  treated  as  important, 
and  must  be  sedulously  scanned  and 
commented  upon  with  loud  emphasis.’’ 
Mother  Goose  was  more  concise: 

“Little  Jack  Horner  sat  In  a  corner 
Eating  a  Christmas  pie. 

He  put  In  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a 
plum. 

And  said,  ‘Oh!  What  a  big  boy  am  I!’  ” 

*  *  * 

^  Most  men  are  loyal  to  their  employ¬ 


ment,  even  though  it  may  exhaust  their 
vital  energy  in  their  best  years  for  the 
sake  of  sometimes  scarce  a  liveiihood. 
Demos  loves  his  first  tyrant,  idolizes 
him.  The  negro  slaves  of  the  South 
furnished  many  examples  of  personal 
devotion  to  the  masters,  whose  very 
ownership  of  them  was  their  degrada¬ 
tion.  Gladiators  were  proud  to  please 
the  Roman  thousands  who  were  ready 
to  make  their  death  an  incident  of  a 
holiday.  So  did  Mother  Goose  recite 
how  the  blackbirds  sang  for  the  king, 
whose  feast  they  were  to  be: 

“Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,  a  bag  full  of 
rye. 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a 
pie. 

When  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  be¬ 
gan  to  sing. 

And  wasn’t  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  be¬ 
fore  the  king!” 

e  *  • 

An  easy  way  to  deal  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  life  is  to  evade  them,  but 
when  did  that  method  win  respect  for 
its  devotee? 

"There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  In  a 
shoe. 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn’t  know 
what  to  do. 

She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any 
bread. 

She  whipped  them  all  soundly,  and  put 
them  to  bed.” 

*  s  * 

It  is  easily  demonstrable  that  in 
algebra  the  product  of  the  extremes  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  means.  But 
the  truths  of  algebra  are  not  always 
catholic.  Grant  that  proverbs  are  to 
men  as  nur.sery  rhymes  are  to  children. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  Influence 
of  nursery  rhymes  upon  men  argues 
in  children  a  taste  for  proverbs.  A 
single  appeal  is  that  of  proverbs  and 
it  is  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
mature.  Nursery  rhymes  of  the  living 
sort  have  often  a  double  appeal — a 
superficial  pleasure  for  the  juvenile 
and  an  underlying  significance  for  the 
adult  who  is  patient  in  reflection.  It 
might  he  urged  that  Mother  Goose  was 
one  of  the  earlier  transcendental ists. 
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EEIU)  worship  is  a  natural  pns- 
eion.  Idealism  has  its  great¬ 
est  triumphs  when  it  finds 
its  expression  in  personality. 
An  international  peace  conference 
arouses  the  sober  interest  of  the  more 
serious-minded  in  their  hours  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  But  the  reception  which  is  always 
ready  for  the  man  of  deeds  unifies 
public  attention  on  an  instant’s  notice. 
The  visit  of  Gen.  Kurokl  to  the  United 
States  appeals,  however,  to  more  emo¬ 
tions  than  one.  There  is,  of  course, 
undoubted  admiration  for  the  hero  of 
the  Yalu  River  and  of  Liao-Yang.  But 
in  a  broader  sense  he  makes  an  appeal 
to  American  pride.  He  is  the  living 
embodiment  among  us  of  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  responded  so  marveiously 
to  modern  influences  when  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry  opened  the  ports  of 
Japan  to  the  world.  Thus  in  a  degrt'e 
America  may  view  the  achievements  of 
modern  Japan  as  her  own.  I.acking 
the  opportunity  to  honor  Admiral 
Togo,  America  may  well  shout  “banzai" 
ns  a  tribute  to  the  military  hero  of 
the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Pride  in  the  development  of  Japan  need 
not  be  tempered  by  fear  of  a  yellow 
invasion.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Asiatic  will  remain  AsiaFic  and  that  his 
spihere  will  continue  to  be  bounded  by 
the  Orient. 

LEOX.\Kn  CUBISTOrilEU. 

•  •  • 

It  would  be  idle  to  foretell  the  party 
nominations  of  1908,  but  it  may  be 
welt  to  illustrate  the  contrast  in  ten¬ 
dencies  which  a  contest  between  Taft 


and  Bryan  would  bring.  *111086  who 
shout  are  fewer  than  those  who  vote, 
and  shouters  carry  caucusses  and  con¬ 
ventions  more  easily  than  they  do 
elections.  The  shouters  are  the  care¬ 
less  and  superficial:  the  breakers  that 
lash  the  shore  in  frothy  fury.  Be¬ 
neath,  silent,  unseen,  may  be  the  strong 
undertow  that  destines  the  bark  for 
another  shore. 

Mr.  Taft’s  candidacy  would  mark  a 
doubtful  departure  in  the  political  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  repuhlic,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  of  the  doubt¬ 
ful  propriety  of  which  some  inkling  has 
already  penetrated  to  the  inner  center 
of  political  activity  in  Washington. 
For  a  President  to  name  a  political 
heir  apparent  and  devote  the  powers  of 
his  office  and  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  vesting  that  heir  with  the  title  and 
the  seat  is  as  novel  as  for  a  President 
to  continue  as  a  mere  politician  instead 
of  becoming  President  of  the  whole 
people  upon  his  inauguration — almost 
as  novel  as  for  a  President  to  assume 
the  function  of  making  and  inter¬ 
preting  laws  in  addition  to  executing 
them.  A  great  many  old-fashioned 
people  may  register  their  resentment 
by  and  by. 

Another  handicap  on  Mr.  Taft  would 
be  the  fact  that  his  achievements  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime  of  office  holding  are  not 
of  a  character  to  warm  the  public  im¬ 
agination.  His  travels  in  the  Orient 
and  the  Caribbean  make  good  copy  for 
the  press  claque  which  he  cultivates, 
but  they  distinguish  him  simply  as 
Roosevelt’s  handy  Andy  and  chief 
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trouble  inspector, — pleasing  and  gener¬ 
ally  satisfactory  to  be  sure,  a  very 
useful  man  in  any  administration.  But 
what  is  Mr.  Taft’s  choreboy  work  in 
Manila  and  Havana  beside  John  Hay's 
statecraft  and  Elihu  Root’s  genius? 
Havana  and  Manila  are  too  far  from 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  and 
the  service  too  commonplace  for  the 
day’s  work  done  there  to  lift  Mr.  Taft 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  applauding 
countrymen  as  a  popular  hero. 

Incidentally,  he  has  d«‘clared  that  our 
cherished  jury  system  is  a  nuisance  and 
an  evil,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
introduce  it  into  Porto  Rico,  where  it 
worked  badly,  and  he  was  wrong  as  to 
major  and  minor  premise  and  his  con¬ 
clusion.  The  American  people  will 
never  take  kindly  to  fashions  Mr.  Taft 
learned  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Bryan  would  stand  before  the 
people  as  a  representative  American, 
a  man  representing  the  life,  the  habits, 
the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  of  the 
average  citizen,  the  life  that  the  man 
leads  who  is  not  freed  by  inherited 
w*'alth  from  the  handicap  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  before  entering  upon  a  life 
of  chronic  office  holding  and  continued 
appeal  for  the  suffrages  of  his  fellows. 
His  candidacy  would  check  that  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  menace  the  republic 
with  an  oligarchy  of  hereditary  office 
holders,  which  Mr.  Taft’s  candidacy 
would  typify.  His  success  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  republic  was  still 
sound  at  core,  when  it  summoned  to  be 
its  chief  ruler  a  man  from  the  bosom  of 
the  people  a=  Cincinnatus  was  called 
from  his  farm,  instead  of  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  expert  manipulators  of  the 
pretorians  and  proletarians.  Highest 
administrative  efficiency  comes,  it  is 
true,  from  experience  only,  and,  save 
for  Grover  Cleveland,  it  is  more  than 
fifty  years  since  the  country  committed 
the  government  to  a  Democrat.  But 
Mr.  Bryan  is  no  novice  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  country  would  be  better 
off  to-day  had  all  its  Presidents 


served,  like  Bryan,  an  apprenticeship 
as  representative  in  Congress.  That  he 
led  his  party  to  defeat  during  two  con¬ 
secutive  campaigns  makes  more  for 
maturity  of  judgment  and  disciplined 
statesmanship  than  as  though  he  had 
never  run  at  all.  Such  of  his  party 
as  refused  to  follow  his  banner  in  1896, 
when  a  change  of  less  than  50,000  votes 
distributed  in  the  proper  States  would 
have  elected  him,  and  did  not  return 
In  1900,  would  be  for  him  next  year, 
or  for  any  candidate  named  by  his 
party,  with  an  ardor  second  only  to  the 
white-^hot-  aversion  they  hold  for  the 
undisciplined  statesmanship  now  ram¬ 
pant  in  Washington.  But  neither  his 
strength  nor  that  of  his  opponent  will 
lie  in  party  discipline  and  loyalty.  The 
sins  of  commission  of  Republicanism 
will  put  it  on  the  defensive,  and  De¬ 
mocracy,  as  a  party,  will  be  on  the 
defensive  because  it  has  done  nothing, 
achieved  nothing  in  government  within 
the  memory  of  a  living  man.  The 
battle  will  go  to  him  who  makes  the 
stronger  appeal  to  nearly  a  score  of 
million  of  voters.  They  will  determine 
wiu'ther  the  republic  shall  journey 
along  the  same  road  for  another  quad- 
rennium,  or  whether  the  course  and 
bearings  be  changed  before  it  grows 
too  late  and  too  difficult.  Some  of  them 
will  be  disposed  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  nation  is  a  democracy  as  well 
as  a  militant  republic,  and  that  heir 
apparent  making  and  hereditary  office 
holding  are  innovations.  The  gyastl- 
cutiis  show  will  still  be  open  in  a  side 
tent,  and  the  people  will  be  invited  to 
hear  corporations  "cussed'’  and  rail¬ 
roads  lambasted,  and  the  rival  side 
shows  will  blare  for  “labor”  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  array  class  against  class. 
But  the  mam  issue  would  be  whether 
the  chief  ruler  of  tlie  country  shall  be 
of  the  people  and  for  the  whole  people. 
After  twelve  years  Mr.  Bryan  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  out  of  the  side  shows. 

Frank  H.  Richmonh. 
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nHE  ecclestiastioal  parish  of 
Chipperfield — where  I  acted 
as  locum  tonens  for  nearly  a 
year — lies  for  the  most  part 
■within  the  manor  of  King's  Langley. 
This  was  once  a  royal  manor,  and 
some  remains  of  the  royal  manor- 
house  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  top 
of  I^angley  Hill.  There  is  also  a  royal 
tomb  in  Langley  church,  and  there  is 
a  tradition,  which  is  acted  upon  to  this 
day,  that  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor 
has  tlie  special  privilege  of  raising  the 
Royal  Standard  on  all  national  festive 
days.  All  these  things  have,  as  it 
were,  clothed  King's  I.Angley  parish 
with  an  atmosphere  of  royalty.  Now, 
among  the  traditions,  there  is  one  to 
the  effect  that  during  the  royal  resi¬ 
dence  at  this  manor-house  there  was 
a  decree  passed  that  the  widows  of 
the  village  of  Chipperfield  in  the 
manor  of  King’s  Langley  should  not 
be  allow’ed  the  usual  dowry  from  their 
husband’s  estates,  be  they  large  or 
small.  That  some  of  the  villagers  bt*- 
lleve  this  law  to  be  still  in  force  is 
shown  by  the  following  incident.  The 
late  lord  of  the  manor,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  condoling  with  a  widow  who 
bad  just  lost  her  husband,  w’hen  the 
old  crone  greatly  surprised  him  by 
saying.  "Ves,  sir,  it  is  hard,  but  the 
worst  Is,  I  can't  keep  any  of  his  things 
If  his  children”  (who  were  also  her 
own)  “wants  to  take  them.”  “But  why 
not?”  asked  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
“Why,  sir,  don’t  you  know  there  Is  a 
law  that  no  woman  In  Chipperfield  can  ’ 
claim  anything  that  belonged  to  her 
husband?” 

"I  know  there  is  an  idle  tradition  to 


that  effect,  but  it  has  never  been  a 
law  so  far  as  I  know.  But  what  makes 
you  think  there  is  such  a  law?”  “Well, 
sir”  (I  give  the  substance  of  her 
words),  “I  have  always  heard  that 
once  there*  was  a  king  with  a  hunch¬ 
back,  who  came  to  see  our  beautiful 
Chipperfield  Common.  The  women  of 
the  village  all  turned  out  to  see  his 
Majesty,  and  when  they  saw  his 
hunchback  they  all  laughed  at  him. 
This  made  the  king  very  angry,  and 
he  then  and  there  decreed  that  no 
Chipperfield  woman  should  ever  in¬ 
herit  a  dowry  from  her  husband.” 

The  lord  of  the  manor  had  lived  at 
least  for  sixty  years  in  Chipperfield, 
and.  whilst  he  was  familiar  with  this 
tradition,  he  had  never  before  heard 
anything  about  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  origin  of 
this  royal  decree.  And  yet  this  very 
picturesque  bit  of  history — for  history 
it  appears  to  be — had  been  passing  for 
five  centuries,  by  word  of  mouth,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  from 
one  villager  to  another.  Could  any¬ 
thing  better  illustrate  the  uninten¬ 
tional  secrecy  and  persistency  of  Eng¬ 
lish  oral  tradition? 

The  story  of  a  visit  to  Chipperfield 
by  a  Inmchback  king  is  strangely  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  fact  that  Richard  the 
Third  was  at  least  once  in  residence 
(between  the  years  1483-85)  at  King's 
Langley  manor. — ^The  Rev.  G.  Monroe 
Royce  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After. 

•  •  • 

Regarding  the  wisdom  of  using  boy¬ 
cott  and  Swadeshism  as  weapons  to 
obtain  political  objects.  Mrs.  Besant 
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said:  “Boycott  is  perfectly  Justifiable 
as  a  political  weapon  for  a  time,  but 
the  attempt  to  exclude  English  goods 
altogether  is  a  mistake  unless  you  can 
put  better  locally  made  goods  on  the 
market  at  a  lower  price.  This  the  In¬ 
dians  cannot  do  at  present.  Swadesh- 
ism  as  an  economic  movement  should 
be  universal.  Each  nation  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  own  needs.  India  should 
not  export  materials  and  import  them 
again  as  ready  made  goods.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  the  very  poor  Manches¬ 
ter  goods  do  not  last,  but  they  are  so 
cheap  that  the  poorest  people  cannot 
be  expected  not  to  buy  them.  Indian 
princes  should  set  the  example;  fill 
their  houses  with  foreign  goods.” 

Mrs.  Besant  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
rapid  progress  now  being  made  in  In¬ 
dian  education  in  conjunction  with 
Hindu  religion,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Education  should  take  the 
Hindu  text  book  each  year  and  have 
more  schools  to  affiliate  themselves 
with  ’he  Central  Hindu  College  at  Be- 
nare.s  for  examination. 

Finally,  being  asked.  What  are  your 
hopes  for  India,  which  country  yoii 
have  made  your  home?”  Mrs.  Besant 
8.aid:  “I  look  on  India  as  the  world’s 
savior.  I  hope  to  see  her  rise  to  great 
power  and  Influence.  I  liope  India  will 
show  what  a  nation  can  be  that  has  a 
spiritual'  ideal.  This  spiritual  life 
<X)mes  first  from  great  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity — great  national  prosperity.  It 
must  follow  where  the  spirit  reigns. 
All  great  religions  are  here.  They 
are  branches,  but  of  one  tree.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  may  learn  to  know  one  an¬ 
other  and  love  one  another  here.  I 
am  working  here  for  the  world,  not 
only  for  India.  I  believe  in  concentra¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  in  spiritual  as 
well  8S  temporal  matters.  As  to  In¬ 
dia,  for  the  sake  of  good  government, 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  will  learn 


to  get  on  together.” — From  the  Mah- 
ratta  of  Poona,  India. 

«  «  « 

Father;  “You  are  very  backward  in 
your  arithmetic.  When  I  was  your 
age  I  was  doing  cube  root." 

Boy:  “What’s  that?” 

Father:  “What!  You  don’t  even 
know  what  it  is?  Dear  me,  that’s  ter¬ 
rible.  Here,  give  me  your  pencil.  Now, 
we’ll  take,  say,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  find  the 
cube  root.  First  you  divide — no;  you — 
let  me  see — um — yes — no — well,  never 
mind — after  all,  perhaps  you’re  too 
young  to  understand  it.” 

Tlie  art  of  satisfying  customers  that 
the  article  that  they  have  been  sold  is 
precisely  what  is  best  for  them  is  a 
great  and  valuable  gift. 

John  Dubbs  has  made  a  big  fortune 
out  of  it,  and  while  he  continues  In 
his  present  methods  it  will  become 
larger.  A  word  as  to  these  methods 
may  become  useful  to  those  who  want 
to  get  on. 

Ono  day  a  woman  came  into  his 
shop. 

“Look  here,”  she  said,  angrily,  “that 
rocking-chair  you  sold  me  yesterday 
was  no  good.” 

“How  so,  madam?”  Dubbs  asked. 

“Wliy,”  said  the  woman,  “the  rock¬ 
ers  aren’t  even.  As  you  rock,  the  good- 
for-nothing  chair  keeps  sliding  side¬ 
ways  all  over  the  place.” 

Dubbs  threw  up  his  hands. 

“What!”  he  said.  “I’ll  discharge 
that  stupid  assistant!  If  he  hasn’t  gone 
and  sent  you  one  of  our  new  patent 
rockers,  warranted  not  to  wear  the 
carpet  out  in  one  place.  That  style 
costs  ten  shillings  extra.” 

But  the  woman  had  turned  and  was 
already  out  of  the  store. 

“Mistake  or  no  mistake,”  she  cried, 
I  won’t  pay  the  extra  ten  shillings, 
and  I  won’t  return  the  chair,  either, 
so  there!” — BYom  Tit-Bits. 
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R-WE  danger  confronts  the 
entire  civilized  world.  The 
unusual  and  remarkable 
situation  has  arisen  when  a 
large  part  of  the  wheat  crop  of  every 
grain-producing  nation  is  threatened 
with  failure.  Not  war  nor  pestilence 
would  more  deeply  affect  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  population  of  the 
civilized  continents.  Should  the  price 
of  wheat,  the  chief  food  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people,  rise  far  above 
the  point  which  it  lias  already  reached, 
not  only  in  the  speculative  markets  but 
in  the  cash  markets  of  the  world,  its 
price  would  be  prohibitive  for  many 
of  the  poorer  strata  of  people  every- 
when*.  and  a  serious  state  of  affairs 
would  then  present  itself,  espi'cially 
in  view  of  the  unrest  w'hich  already 
permeates  the  .so-called  lower  classes, 
not  only  in  European  countries,  but  in 
these  United  States  also.  Taking  a 
narrow  view,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
United  States  that  its  sea.son  of  a  crop 
shortage  will  apparently  be  contem¬ 
poraneous,  with  not  much  better  con¬ 
ditions  among  the  w'heat  growers  of 
Europe.  Men  that  argue  not  further 
than  the  morrow  will  find  therein  a 
basis  for  optimistic  prediotions  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  security,  the 
money,  and  the  business  marts.  They 
will  argue  that  there  stilt  remains  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  a  large  supply  of 
wlieat  which  was  not  marketed  last 
year  because  of  the  prevailing  low 
prices.  Dollar  wheat.  It  will  be  said, 
will  call  out  this  grain.  Thus  a  part 
of  the  loss,  because  of  a  small  crop, 
will  be  made  up  by  the  higher  price 
that  the  farmers  will  realize.  If  much 


of  the  grain  will  be  exported  at  high 
prices,  this  argument  will  be  true  to  a 
limited  extent.  But  this  offset  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  creation  of  new 
value,  any  more  than  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  could  properly  be  so  re¬ 
garded,  although  reconstruction  of  the 
city  by  the  erection  of  better  buildings 
was  to  some  extent  an  offset  to  the 
damage  done  by  the  disaster.  The 
wheat  now  remaining  in  farmers'  hands 
was  part  of  the  large  crop  which  was 
harvested  last  year  and  the  value  of 
which  was  discounted  in  the  high  prices 
prevailing  in  the  stock  market  last 
summer.  That  the  present  crop  will  be 
short  means  that  at  this  time  next  year 
there  will  be  no  surplus  holdings  in 
farmer  hands,  and  if  perchance  another 
bad  crop  year  should  follow,  the  out¬ 
look  would  be  serious,  because  then 
there  would  be  nothing  wherewith  to 
offset  the  shortage,  and  high  prices 
then  would  hardly  be  an  equivalent  to 
small  supplies.  In  the  mean  time  rail¬ 
road  men,  especially  those  whose  com¬ 
panies  have  plenty  of  new  securities 
for  sale,  are  displaying  much  short- 
siglitedness.  They  hail  the  prospect  of 
smaller  crops  as  a  deliverance  from  the 
traffic  congestion  which  has  taxed  the 
railroads  so  heavily  during  the  past 
year.  But  they  forget  that,  while  this 
congestion  is  not  desirable,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  an  extreme  which 
might  easily  become  a  reality,  should 
more  extended  crop  damage  cause  a 

reaction  in  business  enterprise. 

•  •  * 

It  is  unusual  that  damage  to  crops 
should  be  so  pronounced  at  so  early  a 
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Btap:e  in  the  development  of  the  plants. 
Usually  the  most  serious  crop  damage 
occurs  Inter  in  the  summer.  But  the 
fact  that  the  damage  was  done  so  early 
enables  the  farmers  to  do  some  re¬ 
planting  and  seeding  of  other  crops  in 
place  of  the  damaged  fields.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  spring  wheat  country  really 
appears  to  be  the  more  serious  because 
any  further  delay  in  seeding  there 
would  mean  practically  no  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shortness  of  the  growing 
season.  The  continued  cold  weather  in 
all  the  western  States  is  also  beginning 
to  hurt  the  chances  of  the  growing 
com.  It  is,  however,  too  early  to  ex¬ 
press  any  opinion  on  that  crop,  except 
to  say  that  it  is  getting  into  the  ground 
at  least  a  week  late.  Next  to  winter 
wheat,  the  crop  that  has  suffered  the 
most  severe  actual  damage  is  cotton. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  large  crops 
of  the  past  few  years  will  be  followed 
by  a  small  crop  season.  For  this  reason 
there  is  much  talk  of  higher  prices  for 
this  staple.  In  fact,  the  slogan  of  the 
cotton  speculators  has  become  fifteen- 
cent  cotton  just  as  the  wheat  pit  is 
talking  dollar  wheat.  The  latter  price 
was  actually  reached  in  the  Chicago 
market,  where  the  September  delivery 
sold  above  the  dollar  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  some  years.  Nevertheless, 
higher  prices  for  spot  cotton  seem  un¬ 
avoidable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
enormous  demand  for  that  staple. 

*  *  * 

The  speculation  which  has  startl'd 
in  the  cotton  and  wheat  markets 
has  evidently  attracted  a  large  public 
following,  and  especially  in  the  wheat 
pit  the  strength  of  the  buying  of  this 
outside  public  is  commented  on  as  truly 
remarkable.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  much  as  speculation  in  commodi¬ 
ties  and  necessities  of  life  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  the  wheat  market  has  not  been 
confronted  with  that  bane  of  the  stock 
market  manipulators  during  the  past 
few  years,  namely  an  utter  absence  of 
a  public  following.  Perhaps  a  lesson 
may  be  drawn  from  this.  While  there 
is  undoubtedly  manipulation  in  the 
wheat  pit,  yet  that  manipulation,  in 


order  to  be  successful,  cannot  long  run 
counter  to  the  conditions  created  by  a 
being,  stronger  than  the  strongest 
combination.  The  big  speculators  In 
wheait  have  to  deal  with  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  crop  conditions,  and  their 
only  advantage  over  the  public  lies  in 
their  greater  familiarity  with  the  grain 
business  and  their  superior  means  for 
obtaining  reliable  information.  In  the 
stock  market  many  manipulators  are 
dealing  with  marked  cards.  They  not 
only  control  ail  actual  information 
about  the  properties  in  the  stock  of 
Which  they  are  interested,  but  they 
often  resort  to  the  expedient  of  de¬ 
liberately  deceiving  the  public  as  to  the 
real  state  of  a  company’s  finances.  A 
certain  prominent  financier  has  been 
a  particularly  vicious  example  of  such 
stock  jobbing  tactics.  No  wonder  that 
the  wrath  of  many  of  his  victims  is 
now  being  added  to  the  contempt  in 
which  a  large  part  of  the  people  have 
held  him  for  many  months. 

•  *  * 

'The  death  of  David  Willcox,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  misguided  faith  in 
the  policies  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  En¬ 
tirely  aside  from  whatever  personal 
financial  losses  the  late  president  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  may  have 
suffered  by  investment  in  Harriman 
stocks  at  a  high  level,  it  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  he  did  not  like  the 
criticism  directed  against  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  way  to  the  advice  of  E.  H. 
Harriman  in  the  purchase  by  his  road 
of  certain  trolley  properties  at  what  is 
alleged  to  have  been  excessive  valua¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

It  is  exactly  against  this  kind  of 
thing  that  the  report  of  the  counsel 
who  conducted  the  examination  of  E. 
H.  Harriman  for  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  is  directed.  The 
buying  up  of  stock  in  eastern  railroads 
with  moneys  which  should  be  used  to 
develop  the  West,  and  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific’s  lines  especially,  is  severely  criti¬ 
cized.  On  a  rising  market  such  spec¬ 
ulations  by  a  railroad  may  have  been 
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profitable,  even  though  they  were  none 
the  less  reprehensible.  On  a  falling 
market  they  entailed  losses  for  the  road 
for  which  Mr.  Harriman  must  take  the 
blame  if  he  took  the  credit  for  previous 
profits.  The  confession  on  the  part  of 
the  Union  Pacific  that  within  six 
months  of  the  publication  of  a  balance 
sheet  showing  more  than  $50,000,000  of 
cash,  it  needed  money  for  some  undis¬ 
closed  object,  is  striking.  The  money 
probably  must  be  used  to  margin  up 
the  stocks  which  were  bought  at  so 
much  higher  prices  and  which  now 
show  losses  that  must  have  reduced  the 
margins  on  which  these  stocks  were 
carried  to  rather  slim  proportions.  The 
Union  Pacific  has  been  degraded  almost 
to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  speculator, 
whose  losses  have  almost  eaten  up  his 
profits  and  who  is  called  upon  by  his 
broker  to  furnish  more  margin  or  close 
out  his  lines. 

*  •  * 

The  disclosure  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  that  within  the  last  six  months 
it'  had  bought  additional  coal  lands 
raises  the  question  of  how  far  the  coal¬ 
carrying  railroads  expect  to  obey  the 
law  which  says  that  they  must  go  out 
of  the  business  of  mining  coal,  or  of 
owning  coal  companies.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  far  the  rights  of 
the  minority  stockholders  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  segregation  of  these  coal 
companies  from  actual  railroad  control. 
If  the  old  familiar  practices  are  ad¬ 
hered  to,  wo  may  expect  to  see  the 
stocks  of  coal-carrying  roads  depressed 
to  give  the  insiders  a  chance  to  load  up 
at  low  prices.  Then  they  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply  on  rumors  of  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  company  stocks  to  railroad 
stockholders.  When  that  dis-tributlon 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  the 


public  will  be  permitted  to  buy  the  rail¬ 
road  stocks  minus  their  valuable  coal 
properties. 

•  «  • 

At  this  writing,  the  passage  of  the 
Public  Utilities  bill  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  practically 
in  the  form  demanded  by  Gov.  Hughes, 
seems  assured.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
make  striking  reforms  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations,  which  heretofore  has  been 
especially  void  of  consideration  for  the 
public.  Few  outgrowths  of  financial 
manipulation  have  been  more  vicious 
in  the  effect  on  public  morals  than 
these  companies.  That  this  bill  was 
forced  through  against  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  corrupt  legislators 
and  the  corrupting  financiers  is  not 
only  a  tribute  to  Gov.  Hughes,  but  a 
testimonial  to  the  continued  strength 
of  the  public  feeling  against  misconduct 
by  railroads  and  other  corporations. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  current  agitation  which  can  be 
classed  with  that  kind  of  spite  that 
would  cut  off  its  nose  to  get  even  with 
its  face.  Any  and  all  propositions  to 
reform  railroad  management  should 
not  be  accepted  viva  voce.  Railroads 
that  give  rebates  are  not  much  worse 
than  shippers  that  take  them.  There 
seem  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  of  most  of  the  States 
during  the  past  year  sufficient  laws  to 
tax  the  capacity  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  to  enforce  them.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  rest  a  while  and  watch 
the  outcome  of  the  methods  so  far 
adopted.  And  incidentally  let  every 
watcher  transact  his  own  business  with 
the  same  strict  righteousness  that  is 
to  be  demanded  of  the  railroads. 

Edwa’rd  Stuabt. 


